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NEW YORK FISH LAWS. 

N several occasions we have pointed out the necessity of 
an intelligent supervision over proposed Jaws relating 
to the catching of fish, and have suggested that the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries would be, by reason of their long 
acquaintance and their study of the subject, very proper 
censors. It is natural that fishing clubs should imagine that 
they understand all questions which may arise concerning 
fish and believe themselves competent to frame proper legis- 
lation. We recently commented ona case in which the St. 
Lawrence Anglers’ Association procured the passage of a 
law affecting the sale of striped bass in the markets, while 
trying to protect another fish locally called by the same 
name. The club is composed of gentlemen who mean well, 
but who do not seem to distinguish between Roccus lineatus 
and Roccus chrysops, both fishes having the common name 
of striped bass, the former the large fish of salt and brackish 
water, and the other a lake fish seldom exceeding fifteen 
inches in length. In another column we republish an article 
referring to this matter, in which it will be seen that Mr. 
Byington has tried to explain the difference between these 
fishes and has got a trifle mixed in describing one as having 
“lateral stripes which run around the body.” We believe 
that this striped-bass law was introduced with the best of in- 
tentions; but the fact that it is so worded as to be capable of 
different constructions shows that it was carelessly framed. 
We also believe that, in order to make such laws clear, the 
scientific name of the fish should follow its common name, 
and that to properly do this the advice of some one skilled 

in modern nomenclature should be followed. 

That the legislation relating to the opening of the trout 
season will have to be revised this winter there is no doubt. 
This was an instance of hasty legislation which abruptly 
closed the season after it had been open for two weeks, but 
its main fault lay in making the season on Long Island open 
Either one of 
three things will be done. The old date of April 1 through- 
out the State will be restored; the ist of May be made the 
opening day in all counties; or the Adirondack region will 
be made to open in May and the rest of the State in April. 


When the last law was passed the date was changed to May 
1 after it had been submitted to the Commissioners. 

We wish that the laws protecting fish could be entirely 
separated from those protecting other game, and that they 
could be intelligently revised and then left alone for a while. 
It is time that such obsolete and outlandish names as ‘‘Os- 
wego bass” departed from our statute books, since the name 
“black bass” covers both species which are now distinguished 
by anglers by the size of the mouth, one being as much a 
“true” black bass as the other. This is of a piece with the 
legislative orthography which, in the law relating to duck 
shooting, speaks of a house constructed of the boughs from 
trees asa ‘‘bow house.” This has been on the books for 
years, and looks as if the schoolmaster had gone abroad to 
stay. 

The laws of New York speak of ‘‘California trout” and 
‘‘salmon trout.” As there are now recorded by the latest 
authorities, Jordan and Gilbert, the rainbow trout, 9. 77- 
deus; the steel-head or salmon trout, S. gairdneri; the sal- 
mon trout of the Columbia, 8. purpuratus; and the Dolly 
Varden trout, S. malma, all found in parts of California, the 
name as used in the New York law is too indefinite. No 
doubt the first species mentioned is the one intended. The 
fish spawns in early spring, and since its introduction here 
had developed a habit of spawning earlier than in California, 
and why its open season should be from Sept. 1 to May 1 is 
amystery. Its season should be the same as our native trout, 
for by May 1 it should be through with its spawning. Its 
present season, beginning when other trout fishing closes, is 
not only absurdly late, but is mischicvous in giving legality 
to fishing in trout waters at that time under pretense of fish- 
ing for rainbow trout. Regarding the name of ‘‘salmon 
trout” for our lake trout, it is simply a misnomer which, 
while doing no positive harm, is not to be encouraged. The 
name is applied to several fishes in different parts, see list of 
‘trouts above, and properly belongs to the Salmo trutta of 
Europe. The Adirondack guides have shortened it into 
‘“‘salmon,” and talk of taking salmon in their lakes, appar- 
ently ignorant that the name properly belongs to another 
fish. There are several other matters pertaining to fish 
legislation which need attention; but we have cited cases 
enough to show that in New York there is need of thorough 
revision. 


THE FOREST AND STREAM TRAJECTORY TEST. 
ge Forest AND S?TREAM’s tests of hunting rifles as to 

their trajectory lines, began at the Creedmoor Range 
on Monday last and are at present in active progress. The 
fine weather has assisted much in enabling the trials to pro- 
ceed with despatch. It is, however, a work which will not 
admit of much hurry, as each step requires the utmost ex- 
actness and care that no error may creep into the final result. 
The base line over which the several shots are fired, was 
fixed with the utmost exactness by Mr. Chas. H. Haswell, 
of world-wide fame as an engineer. The several scientific 
instruments for fixing the atmospheric conditions under 
which the shots were fired were furnished from the exten- 
sive warehouse of Gall & Lembke, Union Square, West; 
while Mr. Henry A. Sinclair, from the U. 8. Proving 
Ground, has given his personal attention to every detail, 
sighting and firing for every shot. 

There are some thirty weapons under examination, embrac- 
ing samples of the leading American arms, including the 
Winchester, Whitney, Remington, Wesson, Bullard, Marlin, 
Ballard, Colt, Stevens, and Maynard. A foreign double- 
barreled Express rifle, from the shop of Thos. Bland & Sons, 
England, was put in competition and with it a muzzleloader 
of a type of which so much was expected and so much has 
been written. With such a fine battery of rifles, the finest 
probably of its sort ever gathered together, the Forest AND 
STREAM is desirous of doing its full duty in making these 
tests the standard for all discussion of hunting arms. In 
due time the full report will appear in our columns, and 
until then we hope our readers will exercise due patience, 
or better still within the next few days take a trip to Creed- 
moor and see the tests in progress, as many well known ex- 
perts in the science and art of small arm shooting have 
already done. 

The trajectory tests will probably extend through the 
week, if the weather continues favorable; and possibly they 
may be extended into next week. 





OcroBER is, of all the twelve months of the year, perma- 
nently the sportsman’s month, and when all the reforms we 
are waiting for have been wrought it will be practicable to 
leave one’s business in October and go shooting. 


THF DEER ON LONG ISLAND. 


oo open season for deer hounding in Suffolk county, 
Long Island, N. Y., opens to-day. The sportsmen of 
Suffolk county and the people of Long Island exerted them - 
selves last winter to secure for their own section immunity 
from the law forbidding deer hounding. They did this, not 
so much for their own benefit, as for the convenience of their 
friends from other parts of the State and from other States. 
As we have already stated, all persons, whether sports- 
men or market hunters, who want to hound deer are 
cordially invited to visit Long Island, and take part 
in the fun while it lasts. The season will extend 
only to Oct. 8, and next Sunday, the 3d, will be a close day. 
The route is via the Long Island Railroad, and the hounder 
should go down to the Hamptons. By addressing Mr. Geo. 
A. Whittaker, the district game protector at Southampton, 
the intending visitor will obtain specific instructions as to 
the most desirable localities. 

It is the wish of the residents of Suffolk county that their 
pains to afford this sport may be appreciated and that their 
warm invitation to deer hounders may be understood to be 
general and intended for everybody. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY CONGRESS convention at Bos- 
ton last week was the most substantial meeting of the kind 
yet held in this country. The members present, the papers 
read, and the general character and tone of the meeting unite 
to give every assurance that the cause of forestry is making 
real progress in this country. The new United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Mr. Coleman, has a deep and intel- 
ligent interest in the subject of forestry, and in him the 
workers in the cause are likely to find a most valuable aid. 
The secretary of the Congfess is Mr. E. B. Fernow, No. 13 
Burling Slip, New York. A proposition which we hope to 
see put into effect was to secure the appointment of a com- 
mittee on forest legislation, with ex-Governor Morton, of 
Nebraska, at its head, to draft suitable laws, both national 
and state, for forest conservancy. Papers were read on the 
methods of utilizing the waste of lumbering operations, the 
private protection of woodland tracts, and the prevention of 
forest fires. 


“THe AMERICAN Nimrop” is the title won by Mr. 
Winans, of Baltimore, Md., who has astonished and dis- 
mayed the sportsmen of Great Britain»y his wholesale leas- 
ing aud protection of Scotch grouse moors. He has fairly 
beaten the Englishmen at their own game, and the landown- 
ers begin to fear that before very long the American million- 
aire may absorb the enfire shooting country of Scotland. He 
now Jeases no fewer than fourteen forests and shootings, 
which he has joined together, and his preserve extends 
across Scotland from Moray Firth to Loch Duich, and covers 
at least 250,000 acres, his sporting rental exceeding £14,000 
a year, be 1 LAY © 

A GENTLE Hint.—If you have occasion to telegraph to 
the FoREst AND STREAM on a matter requiring immediate 
attention, be sure to direct the message to some individual 
connected with the paper and not to the Forest and Stream 
Publishing Company. The reason for this is that the indi- 
vidual may happen to be absent, and the telegram will be 
placed on his desk, where it will Jie unopened for a day or 
a week. This is, of course, just what you desire. If the 
message were addressed to the Company, it would be opened 
immediately, but that is not what you want. 


Dogs AND SHEKP.—From Tennessee comes word that 
prominent sheep raisers have determined to abandon that 
industry because they cannot protect their flocks against the 
dogs. It is true that the average Tennessee dog does have 
an abnormal taste for mutton. But instead of surrendering 
their sheep to the dogs, why do not the farmers organize and 
put through a law to kill off two or three hundred thousand 
of the brutes? That would be the correct course to cure the 
cur curse. 


St. Louris CONVENTION OF SPORTSMEN convened 
A report of the pro- 


THE 
last Tuesday and is now in sessicu. 
ceedings will be given in our next issue. 


WILD GEEsE.—The southward flights of wild geese are 
reported. We should be glad to have notes of the migration 
of the geese as observed by our readers. 


GeEorGE WILKES, widely known as one of the editors ard 
proprietors of the Spirit of the Times, died in this city, 
Sept. 23. 
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Buksh dismounted and finished the throat cutting. Getting 
the beast secured behind the howdah, a labor in which all 
hands joined, we found that the first shot had taken effect, 
entering the upper jaw below the eye and slashing it all up; 
this had stunned him, and Gcorind Ram’s blade plunged into 
his throat had restored him to consciousness, he had got rid 
of the knife again in his struggle and bled to death. 

Remounting we started for the camping ground on the 
Ganges, where we dismounted and sent the elephants away 
for fodder. Charley and I discussed our luncheon and the 
events of the morning under the shade of an acacia tree, 
while Ram Buksh skinned the stag. The camels made their 
appearance about 11 o’clock, and not caring to be in the way 
while matters were being straightened out, Charley and I 
took our rods, and calling one of the chuprasses to carry our 
rifles in case of need, went down to throw a fly on the 
Ganges. We strolled along about a mile at fifty yards apart 
without getting a rise, when I struck a fish in some rapids, 
and after about ten minutes’ lively play ran him well up the 
bank. It was a compact little fish about seven pounds 
weight. While I was disengaging the fly, Charley, who was 
fishing in deep water just below me, shouted that he had 
hooked a whale or a crocodile or something, and looking I 
saw his line running out at a pace that threatened to exhaust 
it. It stopped in time, and Charley got a chance to reel in, 
but before long his fish was away again, down stream this 
time, so I went on fishing the rapids, and after a time Janded 
another fish nearly the same size as the first. Charley was 
by this time nearly a quarter of a mile down stream, so I fol- 
lowed him down. 

After about half an hour’s whipping without a rise, I 
wound my line up short and set off to see if Charley was 
still playing his whale. He was now coming up stream, and 
I saw that he had the fish in tow still. By the time I joined 
him the fish had gone to the bottom and refused to move; 
but as he was not more than thirty yards from the bank, I 
told the chuprasse to put down the fish and rifles and try 
stoning. This started the fish again, but he was getting 
played out and soon answered to the rein and allowed him- 
self to be run a dozen feet up the bank, where he was soon 
disposed of. We had no scales in the camp, but judging 
from many fish I bad weighed I estimated him at twenty- 
five pounds. These Ganges fish are called Mahseer, and are 
a species of Salmonida, the flesh is white and very fine, and 
the head of a big fish a morsel for a gourmet. We had now 
had enough of fishing for one day and returned to camp to 
find our tents pitched and everything in order, and Ram 
Buksh with two or three assistants busily occupicd in shav- 
ing his pig. 

The next day’s march was through similar country, more 
or less diversitied by clumps of trees with a scrubby under- 
growth, and in one of these clumps I bagged a brace of wild 
bantams. The elephant put up several head of game, but I 
had had too much experience in shootiug in long grass to 
throw my ammunition away. Charley and his shikaree 
kept banging away, and between them bowled over a hog 
deer, and while they were loading it I pushed on to the camp, 
to get the report of my forester, who had been at his post 
about a week. The man-eater afforded the first item of in- 
telligence. News had been brought in that morning that he 
had killed one of three village women who were out grass 
cutting on the northern skirts of the forest, some fifteen 
miles up river. There was no news from the eastward, there 
being no postal communication along the line before my 
arrival, and the bamboo cutters were only just entering the 
forest from their villages on the south. 

After dinner [ held office, the superintendent being present 
while I heard all applications for timber and bamboos which 









































































Che Sportsman Louris. 


fe all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 





HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
Lights and Shadows of an Indian Forester’s Life. VI. 


DATED my last budget from Hurdwar, where I re- 
A mained until the 14th of November collecting the deodar 
ties sent down from the mountains during the summer, and 
despatching them down country to Delhi and Agra. By 
that date my young assistant, Charley C., fresh from a three- 
years’ course in Germany, had reported himself for duty. 
I had collected three hundred pairs of sawyers for the con- 
version of the season’s yield of sal timber—the staple build- 
ing timber of the region—had been furnished with the Trig- 
onometrical Survey’s map of my division, about a thousand 
square miles in area, with instructions to divide it into 
blocks, make a rough valuation survey of the timber of each 
block, outline a general plan of operations based on the 
standing stock and annually productive capabilities of the 
forest, submit a well-considered scheme of fire conservancy, 
report on the feasibility of clearing the Ramgunga Channel 
for rafting and subm! my estimate of costs, to rid the divi- 
sion of a notorious man eating tiger, and offer a hundred 
dollars for his skin; further, I was called on to thoroughly 
master the details of the local timber and bamboo sales, 
which footiag up as they do to about eighty thousand rupees 
(forty thousiod doilars), nearly half the estimated revenue 
of my division, and bering exported across a frontier line of 
fifty miles in length, afford especial facilities for combina- 
tion between the merchants und my subordinates for de- 
frauding the government. From this you may infer that 
sport is only incidental to, and not the actual business of, a 
forest officer’s life; but the fact is game is so plentiful in 
these uninhabited regivns that you run across it go where 
you wii], and can turn aside to stalk a fat stag or beat up a 
likely looking clump of long grass for tiger without any 
undue interference with the matter in hand, whether it be 
estimating stock or moving from camp to camp. 

So on the morning of the 15th, bebold my quiet camp once 
more a scene of dire confusion. The tents struck, a dozen 
camels being luaded and bellowing their vain remonstrances, 
while servants and camel drivers maintained an incessant 
and more or less disputatious chatter. Tne elephants were 
ready by the time we had dispatched our chota haziri of cof- 
fee and toast and eggs, and impatient to get-away from the 
discordant clitt'r, we mounted them at once, my native 
superintendent taking the back seat of my howdah, and 
Charley C., with bis shikarce (huntsman)—Ram Buksh— 
filling the second howdah. 

Passipg through the city of Hurdwar under theeyes of the 
troops of moukeys, which regarded us philosophically from 
the roofs of the houses, we skirted the right bank of the 
Ganges to a ford about five miles up, where we crossed and 
entered « vast, almost treeless plain, covered at this season 
with a coarse grass from four to six feet high, through which 
ran a beaten road to the southwestern corner of my division, 
two davs’ march from Hurdwar. ‘There is more or less game 
scattered over these plains, and after the December fires, 
wher the grass is reduced to small scattered clumps, there is 
no difficulty in making a bag; but at this season it is hard to 
come.on it, and still more difficult to shoot it when you do 
come on it, for the only sign it gives is a ripple in the grass 
as it moves out of the way. But as it is as easv for the ele- 
phants to go throngh it as along the road, and all of us be- 
ing more or less keen the first day out, we struck into the 
grass and followed the line of the road at three or four hun- 
dred yards distance. We had not gone far before | saw a 
ripple in the grass, and moved the elephant down on it. 
There was a rush for about twenty yards, and all was still 
again. A hog deer most probably, but there was no chance 
of sighting him, so we went on our way. 

Anothcr couple of miles and a shot on my right, rapidly 
followed by a second and a third, turned my eyes in the 
direction of the othrr elephant, when I sew Charley and 
Ram Buksh reloading; by the time they were ready the 
elephant had started the game again and another three shots 
were fired. This continued for about a quarter of an hour, 
the elephant continually putting up the game, and following 
it now this way, then that, and I should think something 
like thirty shots must have been fired when the yelling of a 
small pig (an old boar never yells) announced that some stray 
bullet had found its billet. ‘How does your mahout like 
loading a pig?” I asked my superintendent, who being a 
Hindoo mountaineer had no prejudices against anything 
eatable. ‘Oh, he does'nt mind, Sahib,” was the reply, ‘‘as 
long as he is not asked to handle it.” Coming up we saw 
the elephant sit down and Charley and his shickaree both 
dismount, Charley quite excited and Ram Buksh very happy 
in the anticipation of a good square meal, for he is a Musbi 
Sikh, and loves wild pork better than anything that runs. 
With the aid of ropes and pulleys the game was soou secured 
behind the Lowdah, and we once more went on our way. 
In the course of the next two miles we started another 
sounder of pig, and two or three hog deer, but without a 
chance for a shot. Charley had several shots at the grass, 
but without any apparent effect. At length I too was 
tempted to fire. I caught sight of the tips of a stag’s horns, 
and having set him in motion, I told the mahout to get 
straight behind bim if possible. This Jittle arrangement he 
was unable to negotiate, and at length I calied a halt 
and bidding Gorind Ram, the superintendent, fire together 
with me, I tried to locate the shoulder, a rather difficult 
matter with nothing to guide one but the tips of a pair of 
horps of unknown length and form, but luck favored us, the 
beast dropped, and hurrying up to the spot the elephant 
dropped ou bis koees, and Gorind Ram drawing bis hunting 
knife, Jumped down to inflict the coup de grace secundum 
artem. He plunged bis blade iu bebind the ears, intending 
to cut the throat, but the next moment there was an earth- 
quake or something like it Gorind Ram and the stag flew 
up at the clephant, which sprang to his teet and got away a 
dozen yards before he could be brought to order and the 
matter investigated. Gorind Ram meantime had picked 
himself up more astonished than hurt and reported the stag 
gone with the knife in his throat. Letting him mount to 
his seat, 4 icat which sutisfied him that the mest important 
of bis bones were still in working order, we began beating 
our game, Charley joining us onthe otherelephant. We put 
bim up at length and four or five shots were fired together, 
but on takiny up the elepbants there was another rush for a 
few yards and amother brosdside. Again we went up to 
where we bad sven him stop, and again the poor beast stag- 
gered to his feet, but only to al anak again, and Ram 


bamboos were practically mere notifications of intention to 
cut, but the applications for timber wanted my sanction 
before felling could commence. Sal timber was cut only by 


plications was ove for a windfall sal tree lying in a specified 
water course. On this I passed my orders, oR 

superintendent with instructions to sanction the application 
if it proves a windfall, as reported.” I had received a hint 


the foresters and merchants worked into each others’ hands 


them completely off their guard before I displayed the slight- 
est want of confidence. 


cock and a brace of bantams and saw a herd of spotted deer, 
but were unavle to come up with them. 


operations are in progress, the road being the boundary line 
of the forest and grass land the whole way. Postal commu- 
nication was established, and on reaching the fourth stage 1 
found reports from all the eastern sub-uivisions waiting me. 
Starting in the morning about 6 o'clock, we struck three or 
four miles into the forest, getting into camp about noon, by 
which time the tents were generally pitched and breakfast 
ready, or at least so far forward, that it was on the table by 
the time we had washed and changed: In these rambles I 
was acquainting myself with the condition of the forests, 


notes which I committed to paper daily on my arrival in 


— for game. 

ue day he sounded me by pointing out a decayed sal 
tree and asked me if I did not think it would be better to sell 
such trees than wait until they fell. I asked if he thought 
there were any purchasers for such trees, and he assured me 
that he could sell scores of such dry trees in the season if 
would give the order—he was putting his foot in it, but it 
was my policy to lull him to sleep. In the afternoon I held 
office hearing and passing my orders on all applications for 
timber. We got plenty of venison on the way.to keep the 
camp well supplied and generally succeeded in bagging a 
brace or two of birds, bantam or peafowl. The latter make 
an excellent mulligatawney, and a young bird, although in- 
terior toa turkey, is by no means a roast to be despised. 
The bantam is very gamy and I think superior to either 
pheasant or partridge. 

On the sixth day we reached the Ramgunga, and on the 
seventh entered the little gorge through which it escapes into 
the plains. The road winds along the hillside on the left 
bank at two or three hundred feet above the river, the 
opposite bank is alluvial drift, and rises generally three to 
five hundred feet perpendicularly from the river, but at 
about eight miles from the plains the narrow gorge opens 





into a broad valley nearly a mile wide, through which the 
Ramgunga winds its devious way. At the opening of the 
valley there is a small bungalow belonging to the depart- 
ment; it isa ground floor building with a commodious sit- 
ting-room, two bed-rooms and bath-rooms within fifty feet 
of the edge of the river, which at that poiut is about forty 
feet below. This will be Charley’s headquarters for the sea- 
son, and as I dismount and look through the building I feel 
by no means sorry that it will be mine too for the next few 
weeks, 

The camels marched into camp about an hour later, to- 
gether with the mail runner, who brought the verbal irtelli- 
gence confirmed by letter that the man-eater had bagged a 
bamboo cutter about ten miles to the eastward the evening 
before. This gave me great anxiety, for unless his depreda- 
tions were put a stop to, a panic would ensue and the forest 
be deserted. A batch of English correspondence which the 
runner brought with him occupied me until breakfast, and 
contained among other matters a suggestion that I determined 
to act on immediately. This was to apply to the officer 
commanding the nearest Ghoorka regiment, to place a party 
of his men at my disposal to hunt up the man-eater. 

I was now in full postal communication with all my for- 
esters, nine in number, and with the head office, and after 
breakfast I disposed of my English correspondence, sum- 
moned the sheristadar, heard and passed orders on all ver- 
nacular reports and petitions, gave a final audience to the 
superintendent, told him I shouid hold him responsible for 
efficient supervision, and with a few general and detailed 
instructions as to his duties, bade him take his elephant ana 
prepare for an early start in the morning on his tour of in- 
spection. It was now near 5 o’clock, and Charley, who had 
sat it out with me, was not sorry to have the office closed, 
and cast a fly upon the rippled bosom of the Ramgunga. 


Camp Boxsar, Lower Gusheval, Sewaliks, East Indies. 


NOTES FROM ORANGE COUNTY. 


A FEW camp and other notes from Orange county, this 

State, may not be amiss, inasmuch as we do not hear 
from it often through your columns. That it is so close to 
us may account for its being overlooked, but there are still 
attractions there if we look in the right place. 

First of our party was Chief, so dubbed because he always 
proved himself ‘‘high boat’ when it came to the question of 
landing the largest and most fish. He is one of New York’s 
leading architects, and was the life of the camp. His 
original ‘‘sermons,” effervescing with humor, were our de- 
light, while a few time-honored chestnuts sown occasionall 
among the natives, never failed of a crop of applause. It 
was he who feeling somewhat sensitive and discouraged at 
his great deficiency in adipose matter a while ago, asked a 
friend of his, an Irish gentlemam, ‘‘Tell me, 8., did you ever 
see a thinner man than 1?” Ip a rich brogue, his friend, 
always ready with a quick repartee, replied, ‘“‘Well. to tell 
you the truth, Charley, I have [C. felt encouraged], but I 
had to pay fifty cents at the museum.” The second on our 
list is Joha Ayres, who took the part as guide. He hails 
from Central Valley and is the inventor of summer tobog- 
ganing. At the bottom of the list appears the undersigned, 
who, though one of the clan, Philo. minor, hobnobs and freely 
associates with a noted but cross black spaniel, who has 
assisted him in bringing many of his own clan to bag. 

Our first camp was made on the shores of Lake Mt, Basha, 
a pretty little sheet of water, near Monroe, on the Erie Rail- 
road. We tempted the small-mouths here for two days and 
a half, with satisfactory results, though our largest fish 
weighed only a little over two pounds. Helgramites and 


the forester had received to date. The applications for | crawfish were the baits most freely taken. Fair strings of 


pickerel are caught at this season by the valley people, who 


drive over the rough mountain roads in all imaginable rigs - 


to picnic and fish. Some good shooting can be had here a 


the department for export down country, but among the ap- | jittle later on, as this lake seems to be a favorite feeding spot 


for blue and green winged teal, mallards, redheads, black 


eferred to the | and, quite often, canvasback ducks. The great drawback is 


that there are no accommodations for sportsmen; hence it is 
a case of camp-out. with no alternative. Partridges may be 


from my official chief that, although he believed the super-| found in the densely wooded sections, while in the swales 
intendent pretty honorable, he thought it very probable that | f4}) woodcock are already stopping on their flight southward. 


Our second camp was located at Summit Lake, two and a 


behind bis back. I bad a different opinion. I believed the | half miles back in the mountains from Central Valley sta- 
superintendant and sheristidar of my office had hitherto run | tion, and about twelve miles from our former encampment. 
the division between them, and I felt it pecessary to put | During our stay here of five days we fished Slaughter Pond, 


Upper and Lower Twin lakes and Summit Lake, with fair 
scores. The owners of the latter body of water are making 


Toward 4 o'clock Charley and I, taking Ram Buksb and a | we})-directed efforts to restock it with bass, having put in a 
couple of chaprasses to be in waiting with our rifles, strolled | goudly number from the lakes adjacent, and a nice consign- 
into the forest for an hour’s ramble. We picked up a pea-| ment of big ones, ready to spawn, from the State hatchery. 


Though bass fishing in this lake is prohibited, fishing for 
pickerel and other fish is permitted. The largest pickerel 


We had now six days’ march to this place where our timber | kiJled here lately was one of three and a half pounds, b 


Capt. Jos Luce, of Poughkeepsie. Another gentleman too 
twenty-one in a few hours. 

The sport of tobogganing in summer, as here practiced, is 
an exhilaratiog pastime. Much is heard of it as a winter 
sport for Canadians, but it was left for the fertile mind of 
John Ayres to originate and introduce it as a fixture for both 
seasons. The track or slide is made of planking, and is five 
feet wide. It extends up the mountain back from the lake 
one hundred yards. The grade is eighty feet, and the 
descent is made inside of six seconds. The ‘‘toboggan” used 


classes and available stock of timber, etc., taking copious | for summer partakes of the nature of a boat, so that when 


the descent is made and the lake reached—for the slide runs 


camp; of course the superintendent thought I was looking | into the lake—the boat, with flags flying and its human 


freight shouting, goes skimming for fifty yards or more over 
the smooth surface of the water as though shot from a gun. 
A stationary engine draws it up the incline, again and again 
to go rushing down like a whirlwind. In winter the sport is 
pursued as in Canada, with toboggans and sleds. 

At one time, not long ago, ruffed grouse were compara- 
tively plenty throughout this section of the country, but 
owing to persistent trapping the coveys have been greatly 
decimated. Some of the hotels engage to take all the birds the 
trappers can procure, hence a ready market is at hand. A 
step in the right direction toward stopping this nefarious 
business has been taken by two New York gentlemen, who 
have at heart the interests of game protection. They have 
engaged two constables, paying them from their private 
purses, to patrol the adjacent partridge country in search of 
snares and snarers. This looks like business. All credit to 
them for their good work. 

The Central Valley Shooting Club must be made up of 
live men too. There is scarcely a farm in the valley but 
that has one of the club'ssigns up in some prominent place 
forbidding shooting thereon, showing that the farmer bas 
become interested, and been longs the value of Bob White. 
A very commendable resolution has been passed by this club 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Aatuyal History. 


: a all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


WILDFOWL IN DOMESTICATION. 


a _— ago my brother and myself conceived the idea 

of domesticating specimens of our native wildfowl, 
partly for instruction and amusement, perhaps ultimately 
with a view to profit. As we were both duck hunters, and 
frequently captured birds only slightly wounded, we soon 
had a nucleus to begin with, which by accretion we expected 
would develop some day into a more than usually interesting 
collection. By our own efforts and those of our friends, in sav- 
ing cripples, catching young, purchasing, etc., we gradually 
increased our flock, in spite of frequent losses by disease, es- 
capes and vermin, unti) the collection contained a number each 
of three species of geese and seven or eight of ducks, all in fine 
condition and as tame as could be expected. Our hope was 
to eventually obtain specimens of all North American geese, 
ducks, cranes, etc. The hope was never realized. As breed- 
ing time approached in the spring of 1882 we looked forward 
with high expectations as to the result, for the preceding 
summer and fall had seen a considerable addition to our 
flock, when one ill-fated night dogs gained access to the in- 
closure where they were Kept and destroyed nearly the entire 
flock of ducks. The geese were in another lot and escaped. 
This mishap so discouraged us that we never undertook the 
experiment again; but perhaps a few notes of the character- 
istics of these birds as observed by me would prove inter- 
esting. 

I discovered that while wild geese and ducks could ‘be 
tamed, they never became thoroughly domesticated, as the 
migratory instinct is so strong during the spring and fall 
that they would leave if not pinioned. At other seasons the 
geese were as contented as domestic birds, and were 
generally allowed to run at large; but not so the ducks, which 
had to be confined at all seasons by a tight fence, and if one 
of them found an opening, it had no scruples against desert- 
ing its companions, and striking out for the nearest water- 
course leading to the river, although there might be plenty 
of water in theirown pond. This was in inarked contrast 
to the geese, which were reluctant to separate from each 
other, even to escape. Neither would the ducks ever become 
as tame and gentle as the geese, but they were always timid. 
Mallards, if allowed to run with tame ducks, would not 
show much fear of a person, but as soon as separated their 
wild nature returned. Mallards will breed in domestication, 
and their habits do not differ from tame birds, with which 
they freely intermix. Ne are said to also cross with the 
gadwall and black duck. But of this I know nothing. They 
are the easiest duck domesticated, and next to them comes 
the woodduck. Of the latter we had quite a number, mostly 
young ones captured just before ready to fly, or adults 
caught while moulting. These beautiful little birds, the 
most active on land of any, were pugnacious as bantam. 
cocks, and did not hesitate to attack larger ducks, and J have 
even seen one make a pass at a white-fronted goose, their 
extreme quickness enabling them to dodge an enemy. Iam 
satisfied that they can be raised in domestication, and per- 
haps innumerable generations would reduce their timidity 
and remove the migratory instinct. The only one we ever 
had which did not seem inclined to stray was one raised 
almost from the egg The woodduck, with its brilliant 
plumage, sprightliness and general lack of resemblance to 
the regulation flat-billed species, is an ornament to any pond, 
and they are less liable to sickness than any other species, 
except, perhaps, the mallard. 

The pintails were perhaps the wildest, most restless and 
discontented of any species in the collection, although bear- 
ing confinement reasonably well. During the season of 
migration they were constantly out in the open, with long 
necks stretched skyward, watching for passing flocks, and 
every few minutes trying to rise into the air, and turning a 
somersault in consequence, on account of a pinioned wing— 
only to get up and try it again. Ducks never seem to learn 
that they can’t fly when pinioned, but keep trying for hours 
at atime. Geese are different and learn by experience. I 
believe the pintail will breed in domestication, and they 
should cross with the mallard, as I know they sometimes do 
in the wild state. 

The ‘‘black-jack” or ringneck, although not like the fore- 

oing, was interesting. Reasonably tame at ordinary times, 
ae the migratory period they seemed to become almost 
frantic, especially in the evening, as all ducks travel more by 
night. As when in a state of nature they cannot rise directly 
into the air like most other ducks, so here they would go 
flapping along the surface of the ground or water to get 
headway instead of trying to spring directly up like the pin- 
tails. tinea to say this movement was to the north in 
spring and south in the fall. After reaching the other end 
of the inclosure, instead of repeating the attempt in the 
other direction, they would return to the starting point on 
foot and try again. The species is strong in its attachments. 
I once saw a drake black-jack exhibit the most touching de- 
votion to a sick mate which we were doctoring. He would 
leave the other ducks and sit for hours at a time by her side, 
in a corner to which she had retired, manifesting his solici- 
tude unmistakably. In spite of all our medicine the female 
died, and the drake knew as well as we, who were watching 
at a little distance, that a change had taken place. Te would 
walk round and round the body, caressing it with his bill, 
and seemed almost to understand what was the matter; we 
had to approach very close before he would leave, and it was 
some time before he seemed to forget the loss. 

All ducks are greedy, but the black-jack is insatiable. 
Although nominally 9 grain-eating duck, he is exceptionally 
fond of meat, as I discovered one day when feeding some 
grebes or ‘‘dabchicks” on raw beef. The woodduck will 
also eat flesh; others may, but I never saw them. I doubt 
if the black-jack or any other deep-water duck will breed iu 
domestication. 

The blue and green-winged teal were quiet, gentle birds, 
the former especially, and showed no marked characteristics. 
When ours were killed the bluewing contained eggs, but I 
think the oe would also breed, and I would like to try 
crossing the two, and also crossing them with the wood- 
duck. If such a hybrid could be obtained it certainly would 
be a beauty. 

Of the gadwall or gray duck we had but one specimen, a 
fine drake, which was very tame, but it was the only species 
which we could not teach to eat on land. We were com- 
pelled to feed it with something which would float on water, 
such as oats, as their natural food consists of certain mosses, 
insects, small seeds, etc. The gadwall would doubtless breed 
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to the effect that none of its members shall indulge in quail 
shooting for three years. Many outsiders have joined in the 
movement. 

In an evil moment I started to see a rumored dog show at 
Newburgh, in connection with the county fair. Before I 
got through I felt like the supplier of sinews to the succulent 
fish cake, who figures in the following verse: 

“‘On old Long Island’s sea-girt shore, 
A cod was caught at break of day. 
It never had been there before, 
And wished to gosh ’t had stayed away.” 

I was stepped on, jostled, squeezed and finally lost; but I 
turned up again like the bad cent. 

The show contained about eighteen dogs, mostly local 
celebrities, There was a fair specimen of the red Irish 
setter, a pair of good mastiff pups, a St. Bernard bitch with 
a litter, a collie, two beagles labeled ‘‘foxhounds,” a couple 
of nice fox-terriers, a pug, an overgrown cocker ticketed as a 
water spaniel—its pedigree told us that its sire was a King 
Charles and its dam a water spaniel—and perhaps one or 
two others. The dogs were comfortably benched in a roomy 
tent. The management could have added a valuable attrac- 
tion to their fair by giving a good dog show. To that enda 
fairly liberal premium list aud some advertising would have 
been of great assistance. Tim. BERDOODLE. 

NEw York, Sept. 22. 


A WEEK IN ICELAND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you by this day’s mail an extract from the London 
Field, Sept. 5, entitled ‘‘A Week in Iceland,” by Mr. Cum- 
ming Macdona, whom. you probably know as one of the 
most distinguished sporting men in England. It was my 
good fortune to travel with him in Iceland, and to spend 
some little time with him at his home in Cheshire. 

¥. he G. FP. 

From the paper inclosed by our correspondent we make 
the following excerpts: 

‘Everything is so different in this remote place to what 
we are used to in England, and so strange. Most people 
think that in going to Iceland, as the name would seem to 
imply, that one was about to travel to a frozen land; but in 
our case we left the cold in England, and found the warmth 
and mosquitoes, and other more familiar friends—or acquain- 
tances. 1 should rather style them—in Iceland. It is a new 
sensation to find oneself traveling among really honest 
people. It is a refreshing excitement to await the production 
of our hotel bill—to note how much below our anticipation 
it generally is. It is queer to find oneself in a country where 
there are no vehicles on wheels, not even a cariole, as in 
Norway, nor a gondola, as in Venice. All traveling from 
place to place all over the country and all about the towns 
is done on pony back; so it would be well for those coming 
out to bring their own saddles and bridles with them. Of 
course, there are plenty provided on the island, but the Eng- 
lish-made tackle is always more comfortable and much safer. 
The charge for excellent ponies is most moderate—only two 
kroners a day, or 2s. 2d of our money. Of course, there 
are no roads in the country.. Generally there are bridle 
tracks, but these at times are hard to find in the boundless 
lava-fields; so it is an absolute necessity to have a guide, for 
which a charge of five or six kroners a day is made. It is 
also necessary to have a relay of ponies, as a change is 
needed every four hours when riding on a long journey. A 
pair of ponies is also wanted to carry the pack saddles with 
the tent-bedding and provisions; fresh ponies are also re- 
quired for them, and an extra guide. As there are no hotels 
in the country part, the farmers and the parsons keep open 
house for the wayfarers, and make a very moderate charge 
for what accommodation they give. It sounds strange, but 
for all that it is true—travelers are provided by these farmers 
and parsons with bettcr coffee and cream than I have tasted 
on the Boulevards of Paris or among the Arabs in Africa. 
There are three excellent hotels in Reykjavik, the capital— 
Hotel Island, Hotel Reykjavik and Hotel Alexandra, called 
so after the Princess of Wales. 

‘‘Most of the men on the island are terrible snuff takers, 
carrying in their pockets large horn scoops, with which they 
fill their noses from time to time. 

‘Any one needing u thorough change of scene should take 
this trip to Iceland. Here the fisherman will find rivers 
teeming with salmon and trout, and lakes full of char and 
every other kind of fish. The moors are full of ptarmigan 
and golden plover; the rivers and fjords alive with ducks 
and geese. The air is dry, lambientandlight. The ordinary 
tourist will find many a delightful excursion through and 
about the island—to the extraordinary sunken valley, formed 
by cooled lava and riven rocks, over an immense plain, at 
Thingvellir, then on to that seventh wonder of the world, 
the Boiling Geysers, and so to Hekla, breathing fire and 
brimstone beneath its ermine coat of purest snow, and the 
many extinct volcanoes. It is passing strange traveling over 
boundless fields of barren and black lava, alongside of crags 
and peaks of great grandeur and wondrous beauty, along 
lovely and lonely lakes of immense size, upon whose waters 
the sound of an oar has never been heard. One can travel 
hundreds of miles and never see a single tree. Away from 
the screech of the steam engine, away from telegrams, letters 
and newspapers, away from toil aud turmoil—here the weary 
find rest. ow and then we come upon habitations of men 
composed of a pretty and picturesque farmhouse, surrounded 
by its garden and sheep huts, and near at hand a few of the 
neighbors’ huts, covered with sods, ‘in verdure clad.’ We 
were a party of twelve, and with our fifty ponies and six 
guides, we made quite a sensation among the natives, as we 
were the largest party, except the King’s, that ever visited 
their island. 

‘We visited Thingvellir, and were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the parish priest there, who showed us his pretty 
little church. 

‘‘We were lucky enough, at the end of our next day’s ride, 
to reach the Geyser in time to see next day a grand eruption 
of one million and a half gallons of boiling water driven with 
terrific force up about one hundred feet into the air, shaking 
the ground all around as it rushed with mighty throes to the 
surface—seething, splashing, dashing, crashing and roaring 
with terrible earnestness and grandeur in the calm and silent 
moonlight.” 











THE Poor MinERs oF DERBYSHIRE have a curious notion 
that pulmonary consumption is caused by the upheaving of 
the lungs, and so they swallow shot to weigh the lungs down 
into their normal place. The miners are all right in their 
belief that shot are a preventive ,for disease, but the way 
to use: shot is not to swallow them, but to shoot them out 


of a gun. 
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in confinement and is said to cross with the mallard and 
black duck; if so, then it should also with the pintail and 
widgeon. Except this bird, all our ducks preferred corn as 
their steady diet, in preference even to such food as they 
could obtain when wild, pin-oak acorns for instance. Next 
to corn, wheat was their choice, oats they did not much 
like and rye they would scarcely eat. Animal food in some 
form was occasionally supplied, also ‘fine gravel, charcoal, 
=_ at breeding time lime in some shape, preferably in small 
shelis. 


But it was to the geese that I gave most attention, they 
taking to domestication much more kindly than ducks, and 
becoming very tame, so tame in fact as to be a nuisance. 
Like some other creatures which are very wild in a state of 
nature, yet become tamer when captured than other kinds 
apparently not so wild, geese as soon as they discover there 
is nothing to fear, seemed to become possessed of a desire for 
human companionship. I suppose the greater the resem- 
blance the greater the ‘‘affinity.””. Ours were confined part 
of the time in a small lot at some distance from the house, 
and along the further side ran a small branch, yet they 
selected for a roosting place the very extreme corner nearest 
the house, away from the stream, and there spent most of 
their time when not feeding. Turn them into the house lot, 
which was of considerable extent, and they would not stay 
down to the water without company, but must needs come 
up about the part of the house where the folks were most 
likely to be, and if the doors were not closed had no scruples 
agaiust coming inside. 

The common Canada goose is so well-known that I shall 
content myself with giving two rather remarkable instances 
of intelligence which came under my notice. Wild geese in 
domestication do not breed until at least three years old, and 
are strictly monogamous, some writers even claiming that 
should one of a pair be lost the remaining one never remates. 
Of the latter I know nothing, but from their strong attach- 
ments I believe it would be true in many cases. The first 
pair of geese we obtained from Iowa when not quite one year 
old, fine, large, well-formed, perfect specimens apparently, 
and to all appearances thoroughly mated and devotediy 
attached to each other. When these were nearly two years 
old we secured in this State another gander and two geese, 
all three years old, and within a week thereafter the Iowa 
gander deserted his mate, driving her fiercely away whenever 
she approached him, and formed a union with one of the 
new arrivals, which lasted until last spring when we sold 
them. They raised a brood the year after, but his former 
mate has never dropped even unfertilized eggs, although 
while in our possession two springs passed after her arrival 
at breeding age, thus proving that she was barren. Now the 
question suggests itself, did this gander form the new attach- 
ment because of the greater age of his second mate, or was 
it mere fancy, or, as I think, did he recognize through some 
subtle sense as yet unknown, that his first mate was barren, 
though not then of breeding age? If the latter is the true 
explanation, then was it instinct or reason? I believe that 
the lower animals reason more or less logically, but they cer- 
tainly possess another power, call it instinct or what you will, 
and in a much greater degree than humans. 

That the Canada goose sometimes performs acts irrespect- 
ive of instinct and governed solely by reason, I will now at- 
tempt to prove. Canada geese from some cause have a great 
antipathy toward common barn yard chickens, but soon get 
accustomed to those they are brought in contact with, and 
pay no attention to them unless they come in their way. But 
let a strange chicken come in the yard and away they go to 
catch it. Or let them find a sitting hen where they can get 
to her, and off she has to come to make music for them by 
cackling, and woe to her if she gets caught. Going down to 
feed them one morning, I saw a lot of strange chickens in a 
corner of the yard besieged by a pair of geese, who were 
waking the echoes over their delightful discovery. But they 
were afraid to make a charge at such long range for fear the 
chickens would dodge past. I called them down to the 
branch to get their feed, but they were uneasy and would not 
eat much, and kept watching the chickens, which were 
working down toward the branch as if to cross about forty 
yards above. Presently the geese gobbled together a little, 
and then struck off up stream, swimming very slowly and 
cautiously, with necks kept well down below the bank, 
which was perhaps eighteen inches high, and so timed their 
speed that they arrived at the point where the chickens were 
going to cross just as the latter reached it, and with a great 
outcry sprang out on them. They failed to catch any, but 
that was no fault of the strategy, which entitled them to 
rank as generals, but it was due only to their own clumsi- 
ness. Then they returned satisfied, and quietly finished 
their breakfast. Whoever had witnessed the maneuver 
would have had no doubt that it was intelligently planned 
and carried into execution. At any rate I have none. 

The white-fronted goose looks too much like the domestic 
bird to make it much of an ornament to a collection, but it 
is nevertheless quite interesting. They are easily tamed, and 
are rather disposed to be pugnacious. One old gander in 
particular always looked as if he were spoiling for a fight, 
and his mate once followed a horse with the apparent inten- 
tion of trying ita round. Although these birds arrive here 
later in the spring and earlier in the fall than the Canada 
geese, yet they seem to stand more cold and, I believe, go 
further north to breed. I have seen one of ours sitting on a 
large cake of ice in one of the coldest days in winter in 
preference to seeking shelter or even to roosting on the dry 
leaves and grass close by. Although well contented in 
domestication, they never bred, nor do I believe they ever do 
in this latitude even in the wild state. And yet they seem 
to stand the hc at of summer as well as the other species. 

But the most interesting variety by far was the goose known 
to naturalists as the blue-winged, white-headed or blue goose, 
known to hunters as the bald brant. These names sufii- 
ciently describe it so that any one can recognize a specimen. 
One of our specimens manifested remarkable intelligence in 
various ways. When it was received from the hunter who 
shot it, it had been wounded about two weeks, and was im- 
mediately given the range of the pasture with the other geese, 
where it would graze almost all day, seeming hardly ever 
satisfied. It was in very poor condition, but after it got in 
good order it always showed more voracity than the other 
species. This bird although exceedingly wild at first be- 
came within a month as tame as a barnyard fowl, and within 
two months, with a very little coaxing, came to eat out of 
my hand with great familiarity. At the same time it was 
shy of strangers and would not allow them to approach very 
near. It differed very materially in this respect from the 
white-fronted variety, which I never could induce to eat 
from my hand, yet is apparently no wilder than the blue 
one. lt was not gifted with much courage or pugnacity, 
and. 1 very seldom saw it make an aggressive movement 
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toward another gooseya duck or a chicken, and it would 
be the defensive. This was not from 


weakness, as the ease with which it would snap a hard grain 


hardly ever even stand 


of corn in two showed that it had abundant strength of jaw, 


and I believe it could easily whip the white-fronted goose; 
yet when attacked by the latter (as it frequently was) it 
always gave way with a pitiful squeal and chatter of re- 


proach which was rather amusing. 


This bird was better acquainted and more familiar with 
myself than with any other member of the household, and 
almost always greeted my appearance with its shrillcry, and 
if hungry, would come running to me with wings outspread 
and follow around at my heels like adog. That it did not 
notice others of the family in like manner proves that it had 
sense enough to distinguish one person from another and 
was capable of forming attachments. Its intelligence was 
also shown by the following: While feeding it from my 
hand one day I inadvertently withheld the food from it for 
& short time, when becoming impatient it gave me a slight 
peck on the right knee. Taking advantage of this trifling 


action to teach it a trick, 1 immediately held the corn to it, 


and, after letting it eat a little, lagain withdrew it. For a 
few moments the bird seemed perplexed, then quick as 
thought, it reached out and bit me severely on the same 
knee, this time with apparent intelligence, for it then seemed 
to expect the corn. This was repeated several times, until 
no doubt was left in my mind that the bird understood that 
biting me brought the food, and it never forgot the lesson. 
It was a handsome bird and had many amusing ways. They 
never bred, nor even laid, although ey The white- 

he brant were sent 


to Central Park more than a year ago and are probably there 


fronted ones were never observed to. 


now. Junius P. LEacH. 


RUSHVILLE, IIl. 


HOW MANY NESTS? 


fiditor Forest and Stream: 


ADDITIONAL Nores.—A rather singular circumstance has 
occurred in connection with one of the robin’s nests men- 
tioned in ‘‘How Many Nests?” since that article was written, 
and as it may be interesting to some, I give it as it happened. 
On the morning of Thursday, the 6th of August, a young 
bird took its flight from the nest nearest the house. I was 
sitting at the time where I could sce it hopping around 
among the branches before it left the tree and calling for 
food, while the old birds seemed to give their entire attention 
to those in the nest. It was very seldom that they appeared 


to consider it necessary to give this young bird anything, 


and even when it would flutter up to them and shake its 
wings and beg, it was not often that its entreaties were 
answered. Indeed, had I not seen the bird leave the nest 
that the old ones were feeding, there were times when I 
would have considered the poor little creature as not belong- 
ing tothem. At last, after calling and begging for an hour 


or more, it made an effort to follow one of the parent birds. 


This took it away from the tree across the road, and I was 
surprised to see how strong were it wings. But still the 
calling went on, while the old birds were as devoted as ever 
to the nest. Twice I saw the young bird return to the place 
and beg for food, his strength of wing seeming weaker the 
second time than it did the first time he came. But he occa- 
sionally received something, and I could see he was not 


disowned. 


However, in the afternoon I noticed that he remained in 
one place across the road, calling at times in the most piti- 
able way. I could always tell when he was fed. He would 
stop his squalling for a few minutes, and it seemed to me 


that he was receiving just enough food to keep him alive. 
And still the parent birds were most attentive to the nest. 


Then Friday morning came, and almost the first sound that 


I heard after daylight was the calling of the young bird. 


This stopped, however, after sunrise, and was only heard at 
intervals during the day, while the old birds were as devoted 


as ever to the nest. Only the hen bird came most frequently, 


leading me to think that the cock had been detailed to wait 


upon the fledgeling. Meanwhile, I had been expecting tosee 


some more birds leave the nest. But no, nor did I hear a 


sound from it. And now Saturday morning arrived, when 
occasionally I would hear the fledged bird call and saw that 
the parents were still giving most of their attention to the 
nest. This was the day of General Grant’s funeral, and I 
hed to leave home at 9 o’clock and did not return until after 
12. Before I entered my gate I heard the fledgeling calling 
most frantically, and I had hardly taken half a dozen steps 
toward the piazza, when the hen bird in a very distracted 
way called and scolded at me as I went toward the nestin 
tree. I had never seen her so excited and angry, nor would 
she go away after food until I entered the house. This puz- 
zled me, and I determined to find out, if possible, what was 
the cause. So taking a paper, I went out on the piazza and 
pretended to read. I had hardly seated myself there before 
the bird returned with food in her bill, and began to call and 
scold again. I pretended to take no notice of her, while at 
the same time I was watching every movement. Meanwhile 
the fledgling was caNing even louder and more frantically 
than ever, while not a sound came from the nest. 

Every time the old bird returned she would go through 
the same maneuvers. She would alight on the top of a 
spruce, scold and then make a dart for the nest. I watched her 
for a long time, until all at once it dawned upon my mind 
that there was only one bird, and that the hen attending to 
the young. I now looked more carefully and sure enough 
one bird was doing all the waiting. There could be no mis- 
take. She was the one that came and went upon an average of 
thirteen minutes ali the afternoon, and I only saw her visit 
the fledged bird three times during that period. But now 
his cries were not so loud and I could see that his strength 
was failing. He was obliged to confine his flights to a 
few dead branches where he sat, and those were surrounded 
by a luxuriant growth of young locust trees. And now Sun- 
day morning came, and again the frantic calls of the young 
bird are almost the first sounds that I hear. I cannot stand 
it any longer. I will try and save the poor thing. SoI go 
across the road, the old bird following me and scolding as 
usual, when out from some grasses by the bank comes my 
fledgeling, making a vain effort to lift himself from the dust 
of the road and the dew that bedraggled his feathers. Poor 
thing, it was very weak now and all it could do was to open 
its mouth as I place my hand upon it, and I was astonished 
that the mother bird did not make a greater outcry when I 
seized her fledgeling. But I took it to the library and I gave 
it some little pieces of fresh meat. These it swallowed most 
ravenously. And when it ceased to open its mouth I ceased 
to feed it. Before church time it seemed quite recovered. 
So taking a pasteboard box and slitting some bars in it 1 put 
the bird in it and I placed the box in the window, where the 






























































mother could hear her fledgeling call. When I returned home 
at noon I found I had made my openings in the box too wide 
and that not only had the mother bird fed her young one but 
had succeeded in coaxing it out of the box, and was now at- 
tending to its wants on the branch of a tree that grew beneath 
the window. This was just what I wanted, but on returning 
from my afternoon duties I heard the bird calling again from 
the old place across the road. I now prepared another box, 
a larger one and of wood, in which I thought to confine the 
bird until the whole nest was fledged. This box was placed 
on the ground not far from the nesting tree, and beside it I 
threw down some worms that I had dug. Nor did I have to 
wait long before I saw the old bird fly down to her young 
one (as it put its head out between the slats and called) and 
pick up several'of the worms and put them in its mouth. 
This led me to think that it was only because the mother 
could not feed so many mouths that it was being allowed to 
starve. But this was not so as will be seen from the sequel. 

On Monday morning my bird was quite smart. It was 
very evident that it had been feed many times before I saw 
it, and was now hearty and strong. The old bird made a 
great time when I went near it now. Any one might have 
thought that she had given it her undivided attention. But 
it was not long after breakfast before I heard the bird calling 
again from the same old quarters among the locust bushes. 
At first I thought it might be another young one, but no, I 
went to my box and mine was gone again. The slats were 
still too far apart. It was after dinner before I went for it. 
Then it seemed to be calling in the most frantic way. I 
found it on one of the lower boards on the fence, with its 
wings hanging down and utterly unable to fly. It was put 
in the box again, and I had hardly taken my seat in the house 
before I saw it hopping across the lawn and chirping, with 
its mouth open, as the mother bird ran before it and tried to 
coax it to fly up into one of the spruces. I now decided to 
catch it again and let it goin the field just opposite the nest, 
where it would not be exposed to persons walking along the 
road and where boys would not be so likely to trespass. 
This was nearer the nest than the place I had taken it from 
so often, and had the advantage of being a foraging ground 
of the parent bird. Here I heard it call several times, and 
at last had the satisfaction of seeing its cries attended to 
again. 

On Tuesday morning I found the old bird attending to 
both nest and fledgeling, and very early heard a young bird 
chirping in the nest. I watched the nest now very closely. 
until noon. I was particularly desirous to see how many 
birds left it. For a past experience had led me to think that 
the last brood of birds where three nests are raised 
is smaller than the second, and the second smaller 
than the first. Thus, if the first nest contain five eggs, the 
second may have three and the third two. Or, if the first 
nest have four eggs, then the second two and the last one. 
I have good reason to think that the second nest mentioned 
in ‘‘How Many Nests” had only one bird in it. But I 
watched the nest I am speaking of now most carefully. 
Well, at noon I saw a young bird leave it, and call and 
move around among the thick branches.: And now 
the old bird seemed even more excited than ever. She never 
came to feed this young one that she did not stop to scold at 
me; and she would sometimes remain as much as four 
minutes watching my motions, while one or the other of her 
birds called for food. But I was determined I would sit her 
out and satisfy myself. So I read on for an hour and a half, 
and before that time had expired the young bird took its 
flight from the tree. There was but one; when it left the 
nest was forsaken. The two young birds were taken over 
among the locust trees, and have now grown so that they can 
feed themselves. Mornings and evenings I think I can still 
recognize the voice of my bird as he feeds upon the wild 
cherries with a great many others that were reared, I take 
it, in this neighborhood. 

What became of the old malc bird is a question. And yet 
I do not know that it is. I was told that several reports of 
a gun were heard in this vicinity while I was away from 
home on that Saturday morning. And my conclusion is 
that in some of his foraging expeditions while providing for 
the young, a robin fiend shot him. He will not come back 
another year to gladden this household with his early song. 

I have reason to think that many robins in this vicinity 
have built three times. I saw one in my neighbor’s garden 
on the 15th of August carrying food to the nest, and on the 
16th started a young bird with a short tail out of some bushes 
that grow in the rear of my house. 

A second nest of thrushes was fledged (I consider it a sec- 
ond nest) on the 11th, and a second one of catbirds about the 
same time. The old birds, so far as Ican judge, feed the 
young from a week to a fortnight after they leave the nest. 
The orioles and some others I had thought give their atten- 
tion to their brood for perhaps a much longer period. It is 
only a few days since I saw a full grown young Baltimore 
oriole following an old male bird (the male without a tail), 
and begging it for food. But now I hope during the fall 
and winter to hear occasionally of some one else’s experi- 
ence. A. dd, 


THE FLORIDA WHIP SCORPION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent ‘‘R. A. T.,” in issue of Sept. 21, 
points well, and will please accept thanks for correction of 
my anecdote and for others which I had forgotten. 

As to ‘‘Nessmuk’s” Florida whip scorpion or grampus, I 
have unearthed hundreds of them; but never heard of their 
bite being fatal. A neighbor of mine was bitten on the arm 
some years since by a grampus that had hidden in his coat 
sleeve as it lay on the ground, but although the arm was 
swollen and quite numb for a day or two, no permanent 
harm followed. The poison might possibly be fatal to brutes 
and not to human beings. The grampus has one habit not 
mentioned by ‘‘Nessmuk.” It is that of emitting a most 
nauseating fetid odor when irritated. At such times it rears 
its hair-like tail on high, raises itself on its legs, and moves 
slowly away with stiff-legged dignity, its claws held aloft 
and well spread ready for attack or defense. ‘‘Nessmuk’s” 
‘‘man-eater” or ‘‘Florida bedbug”’ is no doubt of the Chinch 
family and is a veritable pest, like others of Florida. 8. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I send you by this mail a dead specimen of the ‘‘whip 
scorpion,” ‘‘scrauncher” or ‘‘deadly grampus.” If the post 
office clerks get away with this one I am afraid the paper 
will have to scrub along till eee on ordinary bugs. 

I roll him up in a Tarpon Springs tract, which tracts are 
mostly concerning tracts of land reserved for the Northerner 
who is supposed to stand in urgent need of —— groves. 

ESSMUK. 

TARPON SPRINGS, Fla., Sept. 19. 








PurRPLE GRACKLE ABOUT PHILADELPHIA.—One of the 


correspondents of Forrst AND STREAM has lately written 


me to know if there is a nesting place of the purple grackle 


in the vicinity of Philadelphia at this time. Not for fifteen 
years in my recollection has there been such. Some years 
since the cedar rows dividing the fields of Dr. Twaddell’s 
farm in West Philadelphia was a breeding place, and hun- 
dreds of birds selected the locality for building their nests, 


but now scarcely one can be seen. In Delaware county, Pa., 


however, within fifteen miles from Philadelphia, wherever 
spruce or cedar trees are growing, these birds can be found 
breeding in great numbers. There was quite a colony of 
them near the town of Avondale, Delaware county, and also 
in Heffinger’s Woods, near Leiperville, Pa. They begin their 
migrations south from the 1st of October to the middle of 
= same month, according to the condition of the season.— 
oMo. 


Daxora Botany.—Le Beau, D. T., Aug. 9.—Hditor Forest 


and Stream: I have discovered a plant growing wild here 
in the Missouri River valley, which isa species of the ice 
plant (Mesembryanthemum crystallinum). 
that this plant has been found growing in the open air of this 


The simple fact 


northern climate is of itself a great curiosity, as it is sup- 
posed to be only a native of South Africa. 1 was greatly 
surprised on my arrival here to find wild many plants and 
shrubs grown in Eastern gardens, among which are the 
climbing rose, mountain cap (sometimes called snow or 
mountain oxalis), cactus, etc. But I am astonished, after 
living here a year, to find an African plant.—FRANCES 


JOHNSON. 


THE CoLoRED CRowN OF THE KinGBrrD.—Bethel, Me.— 
I was much interested in the idea of Dr. Merriam as to the 
use of the colored patch on the kingbird’s head, as described 
in your issue of Sept. 17. The three-toed woodpecker also 
has a brilliant yellow spot on his crown, commonly covered 
with black feathers. I had shot many of these birds before 
I discovered it, so completely was it hidden. I also hada 
theory that these hidden patches of beauty on botb these and 
other birds were used to adorn themselves in the mating sea- 
son, at which time they could uncover their beauty spot to 
their admiring mates at pleasure.—J. G. R. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


3 = all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


WITH THE BIRDS AT PINE POINT. 


O* Saturday, September 12, I started with gun, baggage 

and my red Irish setter Prince, for a week’s shooting 
at Pine Point, Maine, having engaged Mr. John Bryant, a 
weli known and successful gunner at that place, to go 
with me. 

We went into camp Saturday afternoon. We had expected 
a storm Monday, but it did net come, so we had to content 
ourselves with a warm pleasant day. The morning’s shoot- 
ing amounted to almost nothing, but} toward noon the wind 
shifted to the south, and for about two hours we had good 
shooting. Our bag for the day consisted of 3 teal, 22 sum- 
mer yellowlegs, 1 fall snipe, 1 robin snipe, 3 granbirds, 1 
brownback and 1 golden plover—32 birds in all. Tuesday 
we scored three teal, one of which was a green-wing, and 1 
summer yellowleg. Wednesday was a very poor day and 
we were quite discouraged, 2 summer yellowlegs and 2 gran- 
birds being the total bag. Wednesday night was cold and 
frosty, and we looked for better shooting Thursday. We 
were rewarded by getting a good bag of 5 teal, 6 golden 
plover, 1 blackbreast, 1 winter yellowleg, 2 summer yellow- 
legs, 7 granbirds and 4 snipe—26 birds. We were of course 
in high spirits and our expectations were at the highest. 

Friday found us bright and early at our decoys. Our 
record for the day, after considerable hard work—and that 
in my opinion is the only way to get birds—was 4 teal, 5 
winter yellowlegs, 2 golden plover and 5 granbirds. Friday 
night we packed up, leaving just enough things to get break- 
fast with, as we wanted to get as much shooting as possible 
before train time. Could we have stayed the day out, I 
think we would have had better shooting than any previous 
day. As it was we got 7 teal, and 2 winter yellowlegs, 
just in time to take the eight o’clock train for Portland. 

I never in my life enjoyed a trip so much, and if my 
setter could speak, he would tell the same story. Our gun- 
ning, of course, as in a great many places, is diminishing, 
but still a score of 91 birds in less than a week will satisfy 
me. If any of the readers of the Forest AND STREAM who 
think of taking a trip this way will write to Mr. Bryant, I 


can assure them of a good time and some good bags of birds. 
H. A. FLETCHER. 








PORTLAND, Me., Sept. 23. 


THE WISCONSIN LAW. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


While the Governor of Wisconsin last winter vetoed our 


game and fish warden bill, which had passed both branches 
of the Legislature, yet two of our local shooting clubs on 
Lake Koshkonong, Wis., namely, the Blackhawk Club and 
the Koshkonong Place Club, have at their own expense em- 
ployed two game and fish wardens to patrol said lake to see 
that the game and fish laws are rigidly enforced this season. 
The following extracts give the game law as amended last 
winter: 

Section 4965 of Revised Statutes was amended by Chapter 
351, approved April 8, 1885, published April 15, 1885, so as 
to read as follows: 

‘‘Any person who shall take, catch, kill, destroy or wound 
any woodcock, prairie hen, prairie chicken, partridge or 
ruffed grouse, sharp-tailed grouse or grouse of any other 
variety, snipe, quail, mallard, wood or teal duck or deer, by 
the use of any net, snare, trap, ginor gun, * * * &ill, 
destroy or wound any wild duck, brant or goose, by the use 
of any pivot or swivel gun or any firearm other than a gun 
habitually used at arm’s length and fired or discharged from 
the shoulder or when raised or held by the hand, or by any 
float, sneakboat, sail or steamboat, or floating box or similar 
device, or from any fixed or artificial blind or ambush 
located in open water outside or beyond the natural cover 
of reeds, canes or flag, then and there projecting above the 
surface of the water of any lake, river, bay or inlet, or at- 
tempt to do so, * * * * ghall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding one hundred dollars nor less than five 


‘dollars for each offense. One-half of such fine, when col- 


lected, shall be paid to the county treasurer and by him paid 
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into the school fund, the remaining half shall be paid to the 
informer. Any further the gun or guns, boat or boats, and 
decoys of any such person guilty of such offense shall be 
forfeited to the State.” Chapter 392, approved April 11, 
1885, published April 17, 1885, repeals the private and local 
laws of 1876 and 1877 applying to Lake Koshkonong as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Chapter 92 of the private and local laws of 1876 entitled 
‘an act for the preservatioa of ducks and other wildfow]; 
and Chapter 97 of the laws of 1877, entitled ‘an act to amend 
Section 1, Chapter 92 of the laws of 1876, entitled an act 
for the preservation of ducks and other wildfowl, are hereby 
repealed.” This makes Section 4565 as first above quoted 
the present law on Lake Koshkonong. Chapter 414, approved 
April 11, 1885, and published April 16, 1885, prohibits fish- 
ing with nets or seines of any kind as follows: ‘“‘Section 1. 
It shall be unlawful for any person to take any fish, suckers, 
minnows and whitefish, excepting in the inland lakes or 
streams of this State by the use of any net or seine of any kind 
except as now provided by law for the Fish Commissioner 
of the State. Section 2. Any person violating the provisions 
of Section 1 shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon the conviction thereof shall be fined ten doilars for 
each and every offense, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail fora term not exceeding thirty days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Section 3. The provisions of this 
act, so far as they permit the catching of suckers, white- 
fish or minnows, shall not apply to Lake Koshkonong orany 
of the tributary waters thereof within five miles of said lake. 
Section 4, All acts or parts of acts interfering with the pro- 


visions of this act are hereby repealed.” 
G. W. Estey. 


WHITEWATER, Wis. 


“BOB WHITE” AND “PARTRIDGE.” 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

My friend “ Wells” has gotten me into a controversy with 
“8.” on the subject of quail, partridge, Bob White, etc., and 
has ingloriously retired and left me to fight it out. He ought 
to come forward and claim paternity of his own offspring, 
and defend its cognomen. But if I must battle alone in this 
cause, here goes. 

About a dozen years ago some one signing himself ‘‘Bob 
White” wrote an article in one of the literary magazines, I 
have forgotten which one, suggesting and advocating the 
name of Bob White for our partridge. That has been a 
common nickname or pet name for this bird in the South 
ever since 1 was old enough to carry game for my older 
brother. I don’t know how much longer. It arose from a 
fancied resemblance of the cock’s call note in the mating 
season to that combination of syllables. The name ‘‘par- 
tridge” as the proper designation of the bird, has always 
prevailed all over the South as far as my knowledge of the 
subject extends, and I never heard the term ‘‘quail’’ applied 
to it until after the war, when a large influx of Northern 
sportsmen brought the name with them. Some Southern 
sportsmen, rather of the ‘‘dude” order, have come to affect 
that name, but it is generally regarded as an innovation. So 
much for facts. Now for argument. I have not a copy of 
Audubon by me, but if my recollection serves, he distinctly 
dissociates it from the quail family and allies it with that of 
the cesta, In the North there are several varieties of 
game birds, having, as I understand, the general characteris- 
tics of the partridge, but each having its own specific designa- 
tion, among which the partridge proper is the least promi- 
nent of all. In the South the partridge is by far the most 
prominent and widely prevailing game bird we have. Indeed, 
with the exception of a few prairie chickens, in limited 
localities, he may be said to be the only resident game bird 
we have, aside from wild turkeys and woodducks, for we 
do not call doves game birds. Now, considering the 
premises, that he is about the only native game bird we have, 
and he is far more numerous in the South than in any other 
part of the world, as he whistles ‘““Bob White” on every 
worm fence from Maryland to Texas, I humbly submit that 
we ought not to be deprived of our long-established, heredi- 
tary right to call him ‘‘partridge,” as did our fathers and 
fore-fathers. 

Now, Mr. ‘‘Wells,” it is your turn. 

Mempais, Tenn., Sept. 21. 


CoAHOMA. 


DAYS WITH THE SQUIRRELS. 
IL—IN AN ARKANSAS SWAMP. 


(} Aug. 80 I was invited by members of the Blackfish 

Hunting and Trolling Club, of Memphis, to join them 
in a squirrel hunt at their club grounds on Blackfish Lake, 
in Arkansas. This lake ies three or four miles north of the 
Memphis & Little Rock Railroad, and about parallel with 
it, the middle point, where the club house is situated, being 
opposite the twenty-five-mile post west from Memphis. The 
lake is eight miles long by three hundred yards wide. Shell 
Lake, another fine body of water, lies three miles southwest 
of the club house, to its nearest point. Blackfish has high, 
steep banks, and deep water, is evidently a former river 
channel. The banks are high for the swamp, and clothed 
with heavy timber, hickory, white oak, etc. and cane. Black 
bass and white perch fishing is very fine in season, but they 
were not then- biting. I partook of a bass from this water 
last spring, which weighed six pounds two ounces, taken 
with a spoon troll. The country in the viciuity for many 
miles is an unbroken forest, teeming with many varieties of 
game, from squirrels to black bear, and late in the fall and 
through the winter there are ducks innumerable. Our party 
was hunting squirrels, no other game being there in season, 
though young turkeys are very numerous. 

We left Memphis, four of us, by the 4:40 A. M. train, 
crossed the Mississippi on the railroad transfer boat and at 
6:30 were deposited in the woods at the twenty-five-mile 
post. There were half a dozen other members of the club 
on the train in another party. We soon heard the voice of 
the Swamp Angel, otherwise Martin Mitchell, coming with 
wagon and team to convey us to the club house. 

he Swamp Angel deserves a passing notice, as he is a 
local celebrity, and has figured extensively in the Memphis 
newspapers. He has had several deadly feuds with other 
swampers, is reputed to have killed a man or two, and has 
still on hand a feud or two with certain other ‘‘angels” in the 
remote swamps. He is in charge of the club house and prop- 
erty and entertains members at one dollar per day for board 
and attendance. It was stated in one of the dailies a short 
time ago that certain timid members of the club were afraid 
to venture into these woods for fear they might get into a 
cross fire between the Angel and his assailants. It was ac- 
companied by an assurance from him that they might come 
without running into any danger. The said Angel has also 
the reputation of highly coloring his recitals of his own ex- 


ploits and hairbreadth escapes. I wascurious to make his 
acquaintance. I found him to be accommodating and rather 
good-natured, much given to talk, and he was a butt for 
the jokes of the party, notwithstanding the ferocious nature 
of his talking. I concluded that the tales of his bloody 
career were much exaggerated, though he has had several 
shooting scrapes. 

We mounted the wagon, ten of us, the Angel driving the 
two handsome gray mules, property of the club. While on 
the road the Angel told us that the second night previous a 
bear had come to the house and captured a 350-pound hog 
from under the building. He ran out when the uproar oc- 
curred, and tried to shoot the bear, a very large one, but had 
a shell caught in his gun in such a way that he could not 


use it. The bear carried away the hog, holding it clear of 
the ground. ‘The next day he found what remained of the 


hog three miles off. He built a pen trap and placed the re- 
maining portion of the hog in it, and expected to trap the 
bear. This story was received with incredulity by the party, 
but three days after he brought to town an enormous bear’s 
paw. quite fresh, also three wild turkeys. His story is that 
the bear came back and caught another hog, that he crippled 
it badly with an axe, and it crawled a short distance into the 
corn, where he found it and shot it next morning. The black 
bear of the South has none of the pugnacity of his Northern 
brother, but is always disposed to run away from man rather 
than fight. 

When we arrived at the club houses, there being two sub- 
stantial and comfortable buildings, built high up from the 
ground for high water, we found that the Angel had a family 
—which I had not suspected—a comely dame and three 
little Angels, pretty children with bright eyes and yellow 
curls, The madam soon served up a savory and substantial 
breakfast, and afterward we sallied forth for the squirrels. 
Captain De Garis, Nick Maletesta’s ‘‘cub” (a young cadet on 
vacation), and the writer, constituted our party, the genial 
‘Old Nick” himself concluding to troll for bass. 

The extreme dryness of the swamp at this season concen- 
trates most of the squirrels. along near the lake, where the 
cane is very thick and the only available hunting ground is 
in a wood road running along the lake bank, and an occa- 
sional dry bayou channel. So the bunters extended their 
wanderings for several miles. We had lost the best part of 
the morning, it being now between 8 and 9 o’clock. It was 
very warm, and the squirrels were not at all active. A good 
many were feeding, however, rather quietly, in the thick 
white oak and tupelo gum trees. I having separated from 
the others, was alone all day and suffered much from thirst, 
for these swamps, which have such a vast superabundance 
of water during the flood season, are extremely dry at the 
low water period. In fact, a hard rain will leave no visible 
traces after an hour or two, the water is so rapidly absorbed. 
The only water which was accessible was in the lake, and 
that being filled with green vegetable matter is utterly unfit 
to drink. 1am told that Shell Lake is clear and wholesome 
at all seasons. The inhabitants of the alluvial country rely 
mainly for drinking water on ‘‘drove wells,” which consist 
of an irch and a half pipe driven from twenty to sixty feet 
into the ground. These afford an abundant supply of water, 
which, however, is nct very palatable to those unaccustomed 
to it. 

About 4 P. M., when I expected to have had my best 
shooting, a high wind arose and spoiled all further sport. 
This, combined with thirst aud fatigue, drove me back to 
the club house, some two miles off. Arriving there I got 
hold of a two galion demijohn of good Catawba wine, which 
the sumptuous Nick had provided. This, in conjunction 
with crushed ice, I found to be about the most palatable 
allayer of thirst that could be imagined, and my parched 
mouth and throat and empty stomach received something 
like a quart of it with great unction. 

De Garis and the ‘‘cub” had preceded me to the house. 
De Garis had kiiled eleven squirrels and the ‘‘cub” five I 
had bagged an even dozen. This was considered very poor 
sport, though the half dozen other hunters had averaged 
about ten each, with a leading score of fourteen, making a 
total for the day of about ninety. Three men came in from 
that locality a few days after with sixty-seven squirrels and 
four turkeys. Later in the season, when the leaves have 
fallen and the air is frosty, the hunting there will be very 
fine. There is equally good and accessible ground on the 
Kansas City road, running northwest, and the Mississippi 
Valley road, running south. There are club grounds estab- 
lished on each of these roads, all easily and quickly reached 
from Memphis. 

After a good rest and a much-relished supper the Angel 
got out his gray mules and wagon, and we embarked for the 
railroad to catch the 8:20 train. The swamp was enveloped 
in Egyptian darkness, and the road narrow, tortuous and 
full of stumps and large roots, but between the sharp eyes 
of the Angel and the sagacity of the gray mules, we reached 
the railroad without accident a few minutes ahead of the 
train, which, having flagged down, we all boarded; and at 
10 o’clock again we landed in Memphis. The next morning 
I went to my place of business with feet and muscles a little 
sore from previous confinement to office duties during most 
of the summer, but much invigorated both in mind and body 
by the day’s outing. 

Memphis sportsmen enjoy extraordinary facilities for both 
hunting and fishing, with excellent grounds in easy reach by 
several railroads running westward and southward, while all 
the eastern roads give access to the best kind of partridge 
grounds. The railroads are very liberal to sportsmen, giving 
return tickets at two cents per mile for the round trip, that 
is, one dollar for twenty-five miles and return. One may 
enjoy a good day’s sport with but little cost or trouble, leav- 
ing town early in the morning and returning by bed time. 

Since writing the above I am informed that the Swamp 
Angel, who built the club houses on Blackfish Lake, and 
has not been settled with to his satisfaction by the club, has 
elevated the ‘‘black flag,” has overturned the principal build- 
ing into the lake, and threatens a hot time to any members 
of the club who present themselves in that vicinity. It is 
difficult for me to take in this startling news, since it was 
exactly a week ago that I was over there, and the Angel was 
then the very pink of courtesy. I am inclined to believe 
there is much bluster and exaggeration about it. 

I wrote the foregoing ten days ago, since which date I 
have been constantly riding through the counties of Desoto, 
Tunica and Coahoma, in Mississippi, aiong the river of that 
name. Squirrels abound in extraordinary numbers all over 
the country; all the swamps are alive with them. [ found 
the luxury of young squirrels on almost every table through- 
out my journey. 

Ihave just read with interest the contribution by ‘‘Iron 
Ramrod,” in your last issue. He contrasts the antiquated 
muzzleloader rifle with the breechloader in squirrel shooting, 


and certainly strikes a responsive chord, by, to speak, in my 
own bosom. I have never been able to kill small game with 
any facility with the magazine rifle, though in years gone 
by, with the muzzleloading, hair-trigger rifle, I could gener- 
ally hit a squirrel’s head. 

While in the swamp a few days ago, I took a magazine 
rifle into the woods. Squirrels were plenty enough, but the 
woods were rather dark, aud whenever I raised the gun to 
shoot a squirrel I had great difficulty in finding the sights 
and getting them into line. When this part of the process 
was accomplished I generally found that the squirrel had 
changed his position, or did so while I was endeavoring to 
assign him to his proper position in these arrangements. I 
did succeed in killing one in four or five shots, and I think 
the squirrel and myself were equally astonished. I was dis- 
posed to attribute the difficulty to my failing powers of 
vision, but perhaps the trouble was in the rifle’s sight instead 
of my own. There is certainly an existing want of some 
modern rifle suitable for squirrel shooting. It is absurd to 
use a gun capable of killing a deer five hundred yards off, to 
shoot a squirrel twenty-five yards. The little .22 caliber 
rifles are little better than toys. ‘They soon lead up and then 
shoot very inaccurately. If facility of loading could be 
combined with the excellent qualities of the old muzzleloader 
for small game at short range, the product would be a very 
valuable weapon. Here is a field for enterprise among gun 
makers. CoAHOMA. 

MeEmpuis, Tennessee. 


WHICH IS THE BEST GUN? 
[From an Addendum to Chapter VII. of ‘‘Woodcraft.’’] 


W HICH is the best gun, 7. e., the most murderous? Be- 
cause in the present rapid increase of game birds 
and wild animals, and especially the larger and more dan- 
gerous varieties, it is of the highest importance that every 
sportsman who goes to the woods for a few days’ rest and 
sport should be armed with the most destructive weapon 
that modern skill could devise. Wherefore we encumber 
ourselves with magazine rifles and 8-bore shotguns, with a 
backload of cartridges which we mostly bring back to camp 
at night; and we tramp around with loads that are mainly 
useless and always unpleasant, because we wished to be 
heeled for an emergency, which very seldom or never comes. 
Which is the best weapon—the best gun? The answer to 
that conundrum is very simple. There is no best gun, 
oP 8€. 
r To quote from myself in Forest AND STREAM, Nov. 27, 
1884: ‘‘The best gun for chipmunks or red squirrels may 
be a light 22-caliber rifle or a .40 caliber light shotgun. But 
if I had lost a grizzly and were looking for him I would pre- 
fer a heavy steel-barreled rifle, carrying a long bullet weigh- 
ing 24 ounces, and nearly cylindrical; say one-eighth of an 
inch narrower at the peak than at the butt, and sharply 
dished at the peak. Such a bullet is murderous. The gun 
should be as heavy as I could held off-hand, and I would 
load as heavily with powder as I dared. But sucha gun for 
the quiet camper-out and the average sportsman would 
simply be ridiculous. As well take out a 4-pound cannon.” 

For the professional duck butcher, a far-killing 4-bore 
Greener may be the best gun, or better still, a swivel gun, 
shooting a half pound of coarse shot. And for the market 
hunters and skin butchers (the back of my hand, the sole of 
my foot, and an old woodsman’s bitterest curse rest on the 
heads of the entire wolfish tribe) a heavy repeater, a business 
Sharps, or a Hotchkiss may be the ‘‘best gun.” For a 
decent white man, a lover of nature, and a fair gentleman 
sportsman the ‘‘mongrel gun,” rifle and shot, will be found 
satisfactory, sufficiently deadly, and a pleasant, steady, satis- 
factory weapon to handle. » Such guns are made at present, 
breechloaders, of course, but they all have the barrels side 
by side, and they are all a trifle clumsy, let alone that they 
al! pull much too hard on the trigger for accurate off-hand 
rifle practice. 

I once had a gun made to order, a short description of 
which was published in Forest AND STREAM, Sept. 25, 
1884. I quote: ‘‘My next gun was made as follows: Rifle 
and shot, barrels lying vertically, locks, ‘over and under,’ 
weight 8} pounds, shot barrel 14-gauge, rifle 80 round balls 
to the pound, conical bullet 40 to the pound. It proved the 
best all-round hunting gun for sporting and general use I 
have ever owned. Rather heavy for chipmunks, and not 
powerful enough for grizzlies. But, as I never hunt either, 
I managed to keep myself pretty well heeled for anything 
from a squirrel toa deer. Had the gun not gone up in an 
unlucky tire, it would probably be my favorite to-day.” 

A gentlemanly writer, ‘‘J. J. M.,” in Forest anD STREAM 
demurred to the size of the bullet as too small. I made a 
brief explanation, as follows: ‘‘‘J. J. M.’ thinks eighty 
round balls to the pound rather light, and gives reasons 
therefor. Let me explain. Say the conical bullet is forty 
to the pound. Now hollow out the top and bore into it with 
a large brad-awl, making it something like the modern spat- 
ter ball. That is what I did, although I had never heard of 
spatter or express bullets then. But it was only pleasant 
pastime to sit in front of a blazing camp-fire during the long 
November evenings and carefully fit half a dozen bullets 
with dishing tips; and the bullets were most effective. They 
threw blood freely from the start, and a deer fairly hit with 
one seldom got away. I used it in Eaton county, Mich., for 
an entire season as a deer gun, and it was just as effective as 
a 12-pound steel barrel carrying forty round balls to the 
pound, which my partner used. Up to the day before 
Christmas I had killed sixteen deer and the heavy steel bar- 
rel had scored fifteen. Moreover, my deer were killed clean, 
and I only lost one wounded deer, while my partner lost 
half a dozen or more with his powerful rifle and large ball. 
This, however, was rather attributable to our different modes 
of still-hunting. 

It is seldom that two men go in for a partnership hunt so 
diametrically opposite in all their modes of camping and 
hunting as Ad. Smith and the writer. He was a powerful, 
active six-footer, weighing in running order 185 pounds. I 
was five feet five inches high, weight at that time 115 pounds. 
He would start out from camp at dawn at a five-mile gait, 
and arriving on my favorite ground, would hardly move 
three miles in an all-day hunt. He was constantly jumping 
deer at pretty long range, and taking chances on stern shots, 
by which it happened that he had a good many wounded 
deer to look after, while I crept about silently, or kept still 
on the runways, and my shots were nearly all tucked snugly 
in just abaft the foreleg. He made at least four shots to my 
one, and he did make some remarkable hits at long range— 
for the woods, while I refused all stern shots at uncertain 
range, not caring to hit a deer in the hips and chase it all 
day, because I could mostly find another deer and a better 
shot with much less trouble. He worked like a beaver, I 
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took it mighty easy. He could scarcely cook anything eat- 
able, and hated cooking. I was a good camp cook, and 
liked to practice cookery. He would grill and hang up a 


deer in five minutes, then dash off after another on the lope. 


1 took an hour to dress a deer, and having saved one, would 
usually start to hunt back tocamp. He had a high reputa- 
tion asa still-hunter. I had rot; but on the day before 
Christmas I had killed sixteen deer against his fifteen. He 


goteven by going out on Christmas Day while I staid in 
camp. In fact, he got one ahead of me. Whereat his soul 


was possessed with a great joy. it would have broken bis 
constitution had he been forced to quit with the Little 
Yorker one ahead, and I was content. Perhaps it was be- 


cause we were so opposite that we got along so nicely to- 
gether. This is digression. 


As to the gun question, I have a notion that the coming 


gun is to be something different from anything yet offered to 
the sporting public. It will not supersede the double-barrel 
shotgun with those who prefer pointers, setters and wing- 
shooting to any other sport. Rather, an all-around gun fcr 
general use in outing. Not heavy, weighing from 74 to 83 
pounds. Breechloader, of course, for your modern sports- 
man is too far advanced to tolerate a muzzleloader. Rifle 
and shot. Barrels lying vertically, locks ‘‘over and under,” 
rifle barrel on top. The rifle may be .40 or .44-caliber; either 
is good. The shot barrel 16-gauge or even smaller. The 
locks, especially the right lock, shouid go quick, crisp and 
very light. Noman can make fine off-hand shooting at short 
range with a rifle that draws hard on the trigger, or, what is 
as bad, creeps. Such a gun should answer all reasonable 
requirements, while being light, handy, and withal pleasant 
to use. 

I do not like a rifle and shot barrel side by side. If the 
right hand barrel be the rifle, and the sights are placed be- 
tween the barrels, the bullet must be on the right side of the 
sights, and must swerve to the left in order to catch up with 
the sights. The makers of such guns usually claim that the 
bullet is intended to come exactly to the bead at 30 yards. 
If this were precisely so—which it is not—a good shot would 
miss the head of a grouse at 15 or 18 yards, while at 45 yards 
the bullet would be past the head and going off into space to 
the left. The principle is all wrong. Even under the best 
conditions, where the sights are ranged perfectly on top of 
the barrel, there is the curve, the trajectory, to reckon for 
and overcome. And this is enough, without a continual 
shunting off to one side, which destroys all fine shooting for 
the rifle. 

Let us have the coming gun. Not as a more destructive 
weapon than any before the public at present, but as a neat, 
handy, effective tool that a sportsman can learn to love. It will 
come after a while, when the rage for 10-bore shotguns and 
magazine rifles bas somewhat abated through the scarcity of 
game and the subsidence of the deer-hog and ip iadeher 
it will come in the shape of a light, artistic weapon that any 
sportsman may be proud to handle. It will not be the best 
gun for any one special purpose, but, for an all-day hunt in 
the quiet woods, where it is desirable to be heeled for any- 
thing, from a squirrel to a deer, from a quail to aturkey, it is 
likely to become a favorite with sportsmen as a most satis- 
factory all-around gun. 

There are some valid reasons why such a gun may be the 
best, under conditions; for instance. Any man who has 
still-hunted for several seasons has had it happen that a deer 
came by him at high speed, not hearing or heeding the weak 
attempis to halt it by bleating, whistling, or any other of 
the devices known to hunters. Of course, the cool hunter 
takes chances on a flying shot, and almost equally of course, 
he misses. I know all about the brag and lies of men who 
seldom miss a running shot in thick woods. Shrubs, staddles 
and tree trunks are plentier than deer. And a very small 
bit of timber will stop or deflect a bullet, let alone that in 
brushy woods the best shot will miss half the time anyhow, 
on the merits of aim. But the best point on such chances is 
that the sharp crack of a rifle is the very noise to stop a fly- 
ing deer. And here comes in the advantage of the gun I have 
been trying to describe. 

Let us say you are still-hunting in the deep woods, in your 
moccasins, shod with sheepskin soles, tanned with the wool 
on, and the wool earefully clipped to a mat + of an inch 
thick. This is for bunting on leaves. On snow you will 
wear a pair of lumberman’s rubbers, with two or three pairs 
of heavy woolen socks; and in either case you will make no 
— to speak of in slowly picking your way through the 

orest. 

{n still-hunting silence is golden. Ergo; hunt still. 

Suppose your gun is the improved repeater, and you have 
crept silently through the deep, dim aisles of the forest for 
the best part of the day without seeing a flag. At last comes 
the supreme moment. Your ears catch the soft, velvety 
thud of a deer’s feet, jumping on wet leaves. There she is, 
a big doe, running at speed and heading directly across your 
bows. In an instant the rifle is at your face, and you try 
your most seductive bleat. She does not heed, and you are 
trying it again, louder this time; but on she comes, and is 
crossing you within thirty yards when crack goes the rifle 
and the next instant she comes to a dead stop with head 
down, ears pricked forward, and her eyes on the spot where 
that puff of smoke came from. 

Now, if you remain motionless as a milestone she will 
take time to locate the danger either by scent or sight before 
making her burst for safety. But the slightest noise or the 
motion of a hand will send her flying. 

But you must throw in another cartridge, and down goes 
the lever, ker-klut-uk; back it comes, ker-klunk, and the doe is 
sailing through the woods like a gray ghost, with the near- 
est tree trunk directly in line with her tail and your front 
sight. You lost the one chance of the day. A Hotchkiss 
would not mend matters. A Maynard, Sharps, Ballard or 
Remington would be nearly as bad. You cannot reload 
without motion and noise. 

Now, supposing you are using the vertical barrels, iocks 
over and under. The mainuspring of the under lock is also 
the guard, and as your first finger rests on the trigger you 
have only to reach forward with the middle finger and draw 
the hammer down without taking your eye from the bead. 
It can be done in one second, | without the least visible 
motion from the deer’s standpoint, because the left hand in 
front of the hammer effectually hides the slight movement 
necessary to cock the gun. You can do it without alarming 
and one such certainty is worth a good deal of pumping 
the deer that is looking straight at you within less than thirty 
yards, andshooting. The locks can be made so that both will 
stand cocked at the same time, and may then be fired one at 
a time, with the single trigger. But it is better not. Be- 
cause in that case they diaw harder, and what is worse, the 
second barrel will draw the hardest. Moreover, it is seldom 
that a still-hunter cares to cock the second barrel until thy 









first shot is made. And it can be done much more quickle 
than a person unused to such a gun would be apt to think. 
As an instance, 1 once made two shots at a doe on Little 
Pine Creek that struck her back of the shoulder, and the 
shots were barely an inch apart, although there scarcely 
could have been more than a second between the shots. She 
was running down the bed of the stream, and passing me 
within twenty-five yards as I made the first shot, and as the 
first ball cleared the muzzle a wink of the middle finger 
cocked the under barrel. She made one high convulsive 
jump, and as her feet came down on the stones I let her 
have the second shot. She sprang out on the opposite bank, 
ran about thirty yards, and dropped dead. I gave her the 
second shot partly because it was suck a tempting chance, 
and partly because I was using a pea ball of 120 to the 
pound, which a deer would sometimes carry a good way or 
get away with altogether. It was the quickest, neatest 
double shot I have ever made with the rifle, and 1 remember 
it with more pleasure than I do the lordly old antlered patri- 
arch that I missed with both barrels as he was crossing me 
at a steady lope about fifteen rods away, on the same hunt. 
Such lost chances are painful to think of, even at a lapse of 
twenty years. They do not come back—neither the chances 
nor the years. 

As a special gun for deer hunting both barrels should be 
rifled, and they should be so matched and put together that 
either barrel will shoot plum center at 100 feet. At 200 feet 
the ball from the under barrel will then go a trifle the high- 
est, and at 100 yards it will have gained a rise of some two 
inches. I used a rifle of that style for several seasons, and it 
was the best gun for deer I have ever owned. It carried 
seventy round or thirty-six conical bullets to the pound, 
weighed 9} pounds, and the bullets came just together at 
100 feet. At 150 feet there was no perceptible difference in 
off-hand shooting, and I missed fewer deer and lost fewer 
wounded deer than with any gun I have ever carried. 
1 had moulds made to run a shouldered bullet, on the theory 
that the sharp shoulder would cut harder and throw blood 
more freely than the ordinary conical bullet; and the theory 
proved correct. It is the best-shaped bullet for deer or bear 
I have yet seen. It cuts its full size through skin, meat and 
bone, but does not fly to fragments on striking a hard sub- 
stance like the spatter builet. I think it is the coming 
bullet. 

There is a tide in the affairs of breechloaders and the 
makers thereof which, taken at the turn, has led some men 
on to fortune, while some others have got badly broken up. 
The breechloader has come to stay. Nothing will or can 
ever supersede the breechlo:ling shotgun for birds, from 
snipe to swan, though it is likely that time and larger expe- 
rience will reduce the 4, 8 and 10 bores to 14, 16 and 20, as 
being lighter, pleasanter and much more artistic. 

The modern breechloading rifle, magazine or single shot, 
is a more important factor in the affairs of nations than is 
usually supposed. Armed with the Hotchkiss or Reming- 
ton-Hepburn a regiment can defy a cavalry charge or demol- 
ish a brigade armed with the old muzzleloading musket, 
while it makes a bayonet charge simply ridiculous, and 
changes entirely the savage front of war. 

The coming rifle will be primarily the one that can soonest 
exterminate our large game, and make the best score at long 
range. But the game is already so nearly extinct that the 
skin butchers are quitting the business, complaining that it 
does not pay. I notice that many of them propose to put in 
the seasoon in shooting out the stallions from droves of wild 
horses, with incidental ‘‘wolfing,” ¢. ¢., hunting coyotes for 
bounty and pelts. I hope they will succeed in ‘‘wolfing.” 
Then I hope the Apaches will get in their work, and have 
equal success in scalping the human coyotes. If after that 
the Government could manage to wipe out the Apaches, it 
would increase my faith in the millenium. 

Hunting is miniature war. Creedmoor and Wimbledon 
are simply the preliminaries of the battle line. 

The coming rifle is the one that will kill and cripple the 
greatest number of men in the shortest possible time. This 
as a military arm. 

For general sporting purposes the favorite weapon is likely 
to be the double barrel I have described. And let me add, 
it will not always be a breechloader. Rapidity of fire is not 
so essential to success in sporting as it is deemed. One or 
two well placed shots will, in most cases, leave the sports- 
man ample time to reload from the muzzle, ond there is no 
necessity for carrying a backload of shells. 

The mechanism of the breechloader necessitates a lot of 
mctal about the breech, making the gun heaviest just where 
it should be light, and in very cold weather it is most un- 
comfortable to carry. 

Jt is so handy, however, in loading or cleaning, and can be 
so rapidly used, that none of the younger sportsmen of the 
land are likely to give the muzzleloader any serious. thought. 
With them it is obsolete. 

For myself, I am rather on the fence. I have both styles, 
and am heeled for bullet or shot with either. I incline to 
the breechloader for shot, but rather tie to the old rifle for 
ball. I can get nearer the center with it in off-hand shooting, 
and in hunting I can vary the charge according to the game. 

And after all, the discussion of the ‘‘best gun” is of little 
account. We have guns enough and deadly enough. - It is 
the game that is lacking. NEssMUK. 


IN VIRGINIA HIGHLANDS. 


NEVER see any mention of sora or rail shooting except 
as detailed by sportsmen who hunt them in tidewater 
regions. The mode then usually seems to be that the gun- 
ner is carried among the reeds and weeds in push boats and 
thus beats the birds up and kills them. Persons used to that 
mode of sport, believing also that the rail is not found out of 
such localities, will with poor grace credit the fact that we 
frequently, in this far inland section, bave an autumnal visit 
from these little birds. The altitude here is very great, 
many thousand feet above sea level, it is the very comb of 
the great water shed, the mountains are high and sharply 
defined. When the rail sojourn here they are usually found 
in fields from which the grain has been harvested and which 
has grown up with rag weed. The largest number I ever 
saw here was on Aug. 27, 1879, when two friends and my- 
self shot about seventy-five in two or three hours, The rail 
ordinarily tarry here until the Ist of October; I have seen 
them later in that month. When they are out of the swamp 
and grass in meadows they afford pretty sport with dogs. 
They give out strong scent, and in rag weed fields are not 
hard to get up. 

The sun never shines on a lovelier country than we have 
here in autumn. It is in verdure a second spring with us. 
When the sun loses its summer burning power the grass, 
that has been mown or grazed closely, takes new life. You 


curtain falls. 


may now stand upon one of our sharp elevations, and not a 
bare spot of earth will you see save the roads or freshly- 
ploughed fields. The meadows, watered by our cool, clear 
branches, are beautiful with their covering of dark and ver- 
dant rich blue grass. 

With a friend 1 went out the other evening to shoot sora. 
IT had one old and one young setter. We pul them into the 
branch, and soon the old fellow, with all his best style, began 
his low crouching points, the young dog stiffly backing him. 
We would go to put up the bird, and the old dog would ap- 
pear worried that he would have to trail the little creeper 
through the sawgrass, with a repetition of the points. In 
such places dogs should not be allowed to worry with them. 
I remember the young dog came to a beautiful stand on one 
bird, in the old channel of the branch, grown up in sawgrass 
and weeds. The place was circular, and he roaded the bird 
entirely around to the branch fifty yards before we got it up. 
We shot fifteen or twenty that evening. Then went into a 
field of corn to shoot woodcock. The prettiest work of the 
evening there was on a woodcock which was flushed and 
marked down in a spot bare of corn—a small ledge of rocks 
covered with short grass. We took the dogs to the place 
and the old dog came toa stand, with that upturned nose 
you have seen when close on game, and there sat the cock 
within an inch of the dog’s foot, his bill really over the dog’s 
toes, with his weird pop eyes. The old dog at command put 
him up, and he fell to a snap shot. 

Yesterday I was hunting, up a marshy swale, high in the 
mountain, and a covey of partridges was flushed, when one 
flew around a point and lit. I took the dogs to water near 
the spot, and when they were through I sat down on a stump 
and put the young dog to hunting for the partridge. He was 
a little too headstrong, so I called him in to chat about it. 
He reared up, placing his forefeet on my knee, where I sat 
on the stump. Suddenly I saw his eyes flash up, and he 


gently slid himself off my knee and bent around the stump 
in a stiff point. I kicked over some pieces of bark and out 


came the partridge at the root of the stump—and here the 
GRAEME. 
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THE CHOICE OF GUNS.—VI. 


¥* has already been sufficiently indicated that I am an ad- 
vocate of the hammerless gun, and if you contemplate 
buying a gun, and the limit you have fixed will enable you 


to reach the price of a hammcrless, take my advice and get 


one. There is a good deal of conservatism in sportsmen; 
they do not readily take up with new things; they are some- 


what inclined to old fogyism. This conservatism has, to a 


greater or less extent, resisted every step in the development 
of the shotgun to its present stata, and the introduction of 
the hammerless gun—the greatest of the regent improve- 
ments—has not met with the favor of many who use the 


shotgun. But the hammerless gun has come and it has come 


to stay, and the gun with external hammers must give place 
to it just as surely as the flint-lock disappeared before the 
percussion muzzleloader, the latter before the Lefaucheux 
pin-fire, and the pin-fire before the center-fire top-snap breech- 
loader. One obstacle to the early introduction of the ham- 
merless gun into general use has been its price. For a long 
time none could be had below a hundred dollars, and even 
now there are few made below that price. But the probable. 
increase in number of the manufacturers of the hammerless: 
guns and the application of the principle to a plainer class of 


guns, will doubtless produce a decline of prices, for there is: 


no reason why the price of the hammerless should much ex- 
ceed the price of a hammer gun of corresponding grade.. 
Until within the last few months the list price of a plain: 
Harrington & Richardson hammerless was $100; but the 
Colt Company put a similar gun on the market at the same 
price, and now the list on the plain Harrington & Richardson 
is $85. The price of Lefever’s plainest gun was $100, and 
that of Sneider’s $130; but the Lefever Arms Company put. 
on the market a plain gun at $75, and Sneider has now re- 
duced his lowest grade to $100. 

I was myself one of the many in whose eyes the gun with- 
out outside hammers found no favor; but this was because I 
was unfamiliar with the appearance of the gun, and now 
that the newness of the sight has passed, the hammerless is 
far more graceful in outline to my eye than the gun with 
hammers. My experience was similar when the transition 
was made from the muzzleloader to the breechloader. I 
thought a gun without a ramrod had a particularly awk- 
ward appearance. 

And, without a thorough knowledge of the subject, I was 

rejudiced against the hammerless gun, because I assumed 
it was more complicated, no more convenient, end less safe 
than the gun with hammers. Like many othe;s, I did not 
even care to give it a trial. This prejudice was, however, 
removed by enlightenment; and observation and experience 
have shown me (as it will show you sooner or later, m 
brother) that the hammerless gun is not only less compli- 
cated than the gun with hammers, but far safer. And 
when you have fairly considered its simplicity, and, conse- 
quently, its durability, its safety, its convenience, and the 
superior facility with which it can be used on sudden and 
unexpected call, you will at once see the points of its supe- 
riority over the hammer gun. For wing-shooting there is 
no comparison between them; a man with a hammerless will. 
get many shots which a man with a hammer gun will lose, 


and in quick shooting I am confident that nine men out of. 
ten will do better work with the hammeriess than with the: 
hammer gun. Atter using several hammerless guns of the: 


best English makes and several American hammerless guns,, 
I could not be induced to return to the gun with hammers,. 
nor be induced to take an English hammerless when I could 
get one of either of several American makers. 

The Har:ington & Richardson hammerless gun is made: 
under the Anson & Deeley patent. As already remarked,. 
the list price of the lowest grade is $85, of the next grade: 
$100, and so on up to, I believe, $300. The lowest grade is: 
really a ‘‘fine gun,” very neatly but very plainly fiished, 
entirely without engraving, but with good laminated barrels, 
fairly good stock, pistol-grip, checkered, rubber butt-plate, 
and good mountings. In my judgment the $85 grade, or 


the $100 grade, is the gun to buy, for the additional cost of 


the higher grades is not justified by the superiority of 
material or workmanship. And it is true as a rule of all 
machine-made and most hand-made guns, that after reaching 
the price of a sound but plain gun, of good material, the 


improvement in quality docs not keep pace with the increase 
of price of higher grades. 


he Anson & Deeley is a very simple and strong lock, one 


of the simplest and strongest of all the hammerlegs locks. It 
ecnsists of but four pieces, namely, the dog, or cocking lever, 
the mainspring, the tumbler, and the sear, and tuese are all 
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in the body of the action. It has no outside parts to collect 
dirt and moisture, and it is seldom necessary to go into the 
lock or take it to pieces. But, it must be said here, that 
when the necessity for cleaning the lock does occur, the 
average sportsnjan will probably find it a difficult job to per- 
em and herein lies a grave fault of the Anson & Deeley 
lock. 

The lifting-cams, or dogs, one for each lock, are hung in 
the fore-end of the frame, each by a pin passing through its 
center. One arm of the lever thus formed extends into the 
metal of the fore-end of the gun, and the other acts upon the 
tumbler from the under side. When the gun is open and the 
barrels are depressed, the tumbler is carried back by the 
action of the cocking lever, compressing the mainspring as 
it goes, until it is one by the sear, the nose of which en- 

ages in the bent ef the tumbler; the gun is then at full cock. 
Phe striker is an extension of the tumbler, and reaches the 
primer through an aperture in the breech. The opening of 
the gun cocks it, and when loaded it must always be carried 
at full cock, for the reason than when the tumblers are 
down their points project beyond the face of the standing 
breech. There is nothing to arrest the striker or to inter- 
pose between it and the primer in case the sear should break 
or jar out of the notch in the tumbler. There is a device 
for locking the triggers, and thus decreasing the probability 
of the accidental fall of the tumblers, but nothing to catch 
them if they should fall. This device for bolting the triggers 
acts automatically, and the act of opening the gun locks the 
triggers, so that they cannot be accidentally drawn, nor the 
gun be fired in the legitimate way, until the taumb-piece, 
which is located on the back strap, ic pushed forward and 
the triggers thereby released. The thumb-piece is not 
countersunk in the Harrington & Richardson gun and the 
forward motion unlocks while the backward motion locks 
the trigger. 

The cocking of the gun leaves a hole in the breech through 
which gas from the primers, moisture and fouling find ready 
access to the lock work. Various remedies have been pro- 
posed and tried for this evil; but none have becn found to 
obviate the difficulty, nor will any be found so long as the 
Anson & Deeley lock remains what it distinctively is—a lock 
with tumbler and striker in one piece. Some persons will 
tell you that fouling does not enter the lock through this 
aperture, and I have even read in print that water poured 
over the face of the breech would not go in at these holes! 
It needs no argument to prove th:t fouling can enter, will 
enter and does enter. I am sure I have no prejudice against 
the Anson & Deeley lock; a majorily of the hammerless guns 
I have owned have been guns made under the Anson & Dee- 
ley patent. While my experience has taught me the merits 
of the lock, it !jas also taught me its demerits, and although 
the latter have -peen often pointed out, itis my duty to call 
attention to the bad as well as the good points. But this 
matter of fouling has been very much exaggerated by oppon- 
ents of the Anson & Deeley system, and as much underesti- 
mated by its advocates. The former would lead you to think 
the locks will get foul after a day’s use, and the latter that 
they will not foul at all. My experience is that, with rea- 
sonable care, the locks will hardly get so foul in a season’s 
use as to absolutely demand cleaning. 

Theoretically, the Harrington & Richardson gun, with its 
Anson & Deeley lock, is not safe; for, as has been seen, a 
perfect system not only provides against the accidental firing 
of the gun from pulling the trigger, but provides means of 
intercepting the tumblers if thrown by other causes, or in 
some way niakes the accidental firing practically impossible. 
But practically, [ believe it is safer than any gun with out- 
side hammers. The actual danger of jarring off is not bin 
great; such a thing may possibly occur, but its occurrence is 
not at all probable. As already intimated, I have myself 
owned and used four hammerless guns made under the Anson 
& Deeley patent, and have shot in company with others that 
have used them, and have yet to see a single case of jarring 
off. Iam aware that this is no reply to the argument that 
the gun may jar off. It is not intended as a reply; I admit 
the full force of the argument, but it is evidence at least that 
this jarring off is not of frequent occurrence. 

hile the extension of the top rib on the Harrington & 
Richardson is’ of the doll’s-head shape, and a poor con- 
trivance, it is a long way superior to none at all. The gun 
has no hinge-check, which is necessary to the durability of 
avy gun. It is true much of the weight of a barrel-cocking 
hammerless gun is taken up in compressing the mainspring 
to cock the gun; but it is frequently necessary to open the 
gun when the jocks are both at full cock, and, consequently, 
when none of “the pressure is expended in compressing the 
springs. Andé for the very reason that the gun is a barrel- 
cocker, the gua is frequently opened with a jerk, causing a 
great strain to the hinge and fore-end. SoI regard a hinge- 
check as a much-needed improvement on the Harrington & 
Richardson hammerless. 
But, notwithstanding the defects I have pointed out, I am 


‘willing to go on record as saying that the Harrington & 


Richardson is, in my judgment, one of the best and most 
convenient, durable and reliable guns in the world for the 
money. I have never seen a = of this make that was a 
poor shooter, and it is decidedly less clumsy in appearance 
than any other gun made under the Anson & Deeley patent 
with which I am acquainted. ve 

The Warrington & Richardson is made in 10 and 12 gauge, 
the lightest weight being 74 pounds. The standard length 
and drop of stock is 14x38 inches. 

The new Colt hammerless is open to the principal objec- 
tions that have been urged against the Harrington & Rich- 
ardson ; the triggers only are bolted, the extension rib is bad, 
the tumbler and striker are in one piece, requiring an aper- 
ture Seema the face of the breech which is open when the 
gun is loaded ; the locks cannot be put at rest when there are 
cartridges in the gun, and the locks are not detachable, as in 
the hammer gun, but are imbedded in the frame. Moreover, 
the lock is decidedly less simple and is certainly no stronger, 
if so strong, as the Anson & Deeley. The Colt lock was in- 
tended as an improvement on the Anson & Deeley, and it is 
claimed by the manufacturers, and by many advocates of the 
Colt gun, to be an improvement; but, everything considered, 
I do not so regard it. The principal difference between the 
Colt lock and the Anson & Deeley consists in the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the lock. The Colt is a barrel-cocker, 
employing “‘ebcking-pins” to effect the cocking; but both 
motions of the barrels—first, throwing them back, and, 
second, bringing them back—are utilized to effect the cock- 
ing. The second motion increases the tension of the main- 
spring and makes the forces required to open and close the 
gun more nearly equal. This is an improvement in the lock, 
and is the prisbipa one. 

The Colt Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company long 
had this gun in preparation, and doubtless expected sports. 


men to find in it advantages over any other hammer- 
less gun. Its use, so far as my observation extends, has 
not, up to the present time, become very general, but I risk 
nothing in saying that the well-earned reputation of this 
company for turning out sound and reliable weapons will 
not suffer in this, their most recent production. There is, 
in my judgment, little room for choice between the Harring- 
ton & Richardson and the Colt hammerless; it is a matter of 
individual preference; both are good guns, and either is 
well worth the price at which it is sold. 

The Colt is made in 10 and 12-gauge, and I believe the 
lightest gun that has been put upon the market is about 
eight pounds. It is made in two grades, viz., $100 and 
$150, and these correspond with similar priced grades of the 
Harrington & Richardson. 

The Pittsburgh Fire Arms Company sell a hammerless 

n marked with their corporate name. It is not an Amer- 
ican made gun, but is made, as I am informed, in Birming- 
ham. Although sold at a higher price, it is certainly not 
superior to the Colt or the Harrington & Richardson, and in 
my judgment is not equal to either of these.- For reason 
stated in previous articles, it is unnecessary for me to de- 
scribe this gun further than to say that it is made under the 
Anson & Deeley patent and has all the faults of that sys- 
tem. 

The last hammerless guns which I shall describe are those 
made by C. M. Sneider, of Baltimore, Md., and the Lefever 
Arms Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., guns which seem to 
me to be superior to any otbers, whether made in this country 
or abroad. No other gun possesses so mauy meritorious 
features as the Sneider and the Lefever possess. This or 
that gun may possess this or that meritorions feature, but 
for every valuable feature you may show me in any foreign 
gun of any make whatsoever, I think [ can show you a cor- 
responding feature in the Sneider and Lefever, and when 
you have finished pointing out the valuable features of your 
foreign favorite, the good points of these two American guns 
will only be half enumerated. 

The Sneider hammerless is made to order in the various 
gauges and weights at prices ranging from $100 to $300, 
according to the quality of material and finish. It is in 
many respects different from any other hammerless made. 
Its breech mechanism is very strong and durable; the points 
of locking are as far from the hinge-joint as they can be 
placed on this gun with its length of frame, and the frame, 
while shorter than that of the Lefever, is longer than that 
of most other hammerless guns; the top action employed on 
this gun is so arranged as to be self-closing; the locking 
bolts are held back until the gun is closed, and the gun may 
be used, but not so conveniently, if the spring which throws 
the bolts home should be broken. 

The Sneider has two rotating grips, each provided with 
means for taking up wear. The top grip locks into a lug 
brazed between the barrels at their breech end and fitting 
into the solid metal of the breech. This presses the breech 
end of the barrels downward and against the face of the 
breech, and prevents the barrels and breech springing apart. 
‘The bottom grip locks into a lug placed at the extreme 
breech end of the barrels. The extension of the top rib (or 
rather the top lug) has great bearing surface and is excel- 
lently designed. The action is exceedingly strong, and 
inasmuch as the grips are held back until the gun is closed, 
the wear is reduced to the minimum, but for taking up the 
wear each grip is supplied with a nut, and by tightening these 
nuts the wear may be taken up and the grips kept in closest 
contact with the lugs into which they respectively lock. 

The gun has an excellent hinge-cbeck which slips into the 
frame and is operated like the bolt which is used to hold the 
barrels to the stock of the muzzleloader. The forward lug 
on which the gun turns on the hinge-pin, or roll, has in its 
rear a shoulder which comes in contact with the check and 
stops the barrels when the gun is thrown open, thus relieving 
the hinge-joint of strain. 

The Sneider is a barrel-cocker. When the gun is opened 
to load, a pushing lever in the head of the frame is forced by 
a cone-shaped surface in the fore-end against the hammer- 
carrier, pushing it backward against the hammer and bring- 
ing it to a full cock, where it is held by the interlocking of 
the notch of the hammer-carricr with the sear. By pulling 
the trigger, the sear is pressed upward, thereby releasing the 
hammer-carrier, which is driven forward by the force of the 
mainspring, taking with it the hammer and exploding the 
cartridge. The interlocking of the hammer-carrier and sear 
is positive, and there is little danger of the gun ‘‘jarring off” 
even if unprovided with any safety device; but the hammer- 
carrier has an extra notch, into which the hook of the sear 
would engage if it should accidentally jar off a full cock. 
The gun is also provided with a safty catch which locks both 
sears and triggers. The button or thumbpiece is placed in 
the end of the lever that opens the gun, and to lock the gun 
it must be pressed forward, and there is no danger of the gun 
being accidentally unlocked. This safety works independ- 
ently, but it may be had to operate automatically. The 
latter is, however, objectionable in this gun, inasmuch as the 
motion is reversed, and after unlocking and firing the gun, 
the button must he pushed forward before the lever can be 
operated and the gun opened, thus rendering it far less con- 
venient than the independent sefety. The Sneider has 
spiral mainsprings, coiled around the hammer-carrier, and 
the maker of this gun guarantees that these ‘spiral main- 
springs will not set one-eighth of an inch in the life-time of 
a lock.” A device is provided for adjusting the tension of 
the mainspring, which consists of a nut, by the tightening 
of which the spring may be compressed. This device is of 
considerable yalue, the only objection which I have to it 
being that which I have to Sneider’s provisions for taking up 
wear, viz., inconvenience of use by inexperienced persons. 
If his devices for taking up wear and for increasing the tension 
of the mainspring were more simple and could be more 
readily utilized by the sportsman, I would like them better. 

The gun has fixed firing pins to exclude the gas, and is 
also provided with chambers and vents to carry off such 
gas as passes the firing pins. These gas chambers and vents 

regard, however, as practically of little value. The locks 
are simple and seem to be safe and strong, and are detach- 
able like the locks of a hammer gun, so that they may be 
readily removed and cleancd. 


Taken altogether, the Sneider is a first-rate gun; its prin- 
ciples are sound and it is well made, safe, convenient, dura- 
ble and symmetrical. Until considerable improvements have 
been made in the hammerless system, a man might go further 
and fare worse by taking a gun different from the Sneider. 
1 do not consider it the best hammerless that is made, but I 
do think it is next to the best aud a close competitor for the 
first place. I think it is better than any foreign gun, and it 





Perhaps a history of the improvements that have been 
made in the hammerless gun manufactured by the Lefever 
Arms Company (successors to D. M. Lefever), would show 
more clearly than could be shown in any other way the vari- 
ous stages through which the hammerless gun has passed 
until it has reached that degree of perfection presented in the 
Lefever as now made. This maker has taken step after step. 
and now offers to American sportsmen the most perfect 
weapon to be had in the world. His gun always had fea- 
tures which strongly recommended it, and these have been 
continually improved upon. Until recently, however, the 
Lefever was cocked by an outside lever, and could not fairly 
be considered a hammerless gun in the strict sense; for the 
term implies that no extra motion shall be used to cock the 
gun, and it not only excludes the old Lefever with outside 
cocking lever, but all guns in which the cocking is effected 
by any extra motion whatever, whether the lever be placed 
on the side, the bottom, or the top of the gun. Bui since the 
Lefever has been made a barrel-cocker, and thus its objec- 
tionable feature removed, it seems to me to stand at the head 
of hammerless guns, and therefore, at the head of sporting 
firearms. 

The breech-mechanism of the Lefever is without a superior 
—and this is faint praise. This gun has a powerful exten- 
sion of the top rib, dovetailed between the barrels, with a 
neck and a square shouldered bearing on each side of the 
neck 4 inch in thickness and # inch in depth. This exten- 
sion fits and fastens into a recess in the solid breech which 
has the same amount of opposing surface against which the 
square shoulders bear and rest. There is but one bolt, and 
it locks into the solid steel extension at the rear, four inches 
from the hinge-joint, thus giving a longer leverage than in 
any other gun and reducing the strain to the minimum. 
The bolt is made compensating so that all the wear may be 
instantly taken up by simply turning a screw, the point of 
which rests on top of the bolt. 

The hinge-joint consists of a ball and socket —the strong- 
est joint known to mechanics. The ball screws into the 
head of the frame so as to make a perfect compensation, 
and, as with the bolt, all wear can be taken up by simply 
turning a screw. The socket is in the lug (the gun has only 
one lug), and the pressure of the ball into this socket keeps 
the gun tight. This lug is split, and lateral wear of the lug 
may be taken up by turning in a long tapering screw with 
which the lug is provided. The fore-end is also made com- 
pensating, and if wear occurs there the turning of a screw 
takes it up. The gun has the Nichols hinge-check—the best 
made—and when it is thrown open, an extension, or shoul- 
der, on the rear of the lug engages with the check and pre- 
vents strain. The gun isa ‘‘top-action,” but it is not oper- 
ated with the ordinary top lever. Instead of that it has a 
thumb-piece on the back-strap, which I have found more 
convenient. Pressing forward this thumb-piece withdraws 
the bolt, where it is held by a trip until the gun is closed. 
If the spring that throws the locking-bolt home should be 
broken the gun may be used, and the only inconvenience in- 
curred would be the pulling back of the thumb-piece to carry 
the locking-bolt into place. 

Thus it will be seen that the action is not only the strong- 
est, but wear is reduced tothe minimum. More precautions 
are taken than on any other gun to be found in the world to 
make it last and remain serviceable. And when wear does 
occur, the simplest and most effective means are provided 
for taking it up, means which the sportsman may himself 
utilize without the aid of any tool but the screw driver. The 
action and its compensating features seem to me to place it 
ahead of any other gun; but its lock is in no respect inferior 
to that of any other hammerless. 

The Lefever lock is very simple and strong. As made 
until recently, it was cocked by means of a straight rod (one 
for each lock, of course,) extending from the fore-end to a 
point on the hammer ;}; inch above the pivot on which the 
hammer swings. The friction of the inclined point of this 
rod with a similar inclined surface of the fore-end was 
found to make light guns cock harder than was desirable, 
and so the point of the rod that extended into the fore-end 
was cut off, and cocking levers inserted in the head of the 
frame similar to tiose used in the Sneider gun, and the 
Lefever now cocks very easily. The firing pins are separate 
from the hammer and are springless. The cock notch is in 
the rear part of the hammer, and being one and seven eighths 
inches from the pivot, the trigger pull may be made very 
light without danger of jarring off. The mainspring is of 
the ordinary V shape. Each lock plate is provided with a 
set-screw bearing on the sear, by means of which the trigger 
pull may be changed at will without taking off or — 
with the locks. The lock plates are of the bar lock style an 
may be readily removed. The gun is provided with a safety 
locking both sears and triggers, and each lock has an indi- 
cator which projects when the lock is at full cock, thus 
showing at a glance or a touch whether the locks are cocked 
or not. The safety indicator, as the gun is now made, is 
placed on the back strap and operates automatically, but, if 
desired, the gun will be made with the indicator in the rear 
of the trigger guard, so that, when the gun is in position to 
fire, the pressure of the middie finger against the indicator 
will release the triggers. The gun may be taken apart and 
put together with the hammers down. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I vhink the Le- 
fever lock better than any other hammerless lock made, and 
that, as a whole, the gun has noequal. As before remarked, 
the Sneider comes next in my judgment, and I place it 
second because I regard the action of the Lefever, its lock 
and compensating features, superior. In point of material, 
workmanship, symmetry, beauty of design and perfection of 
balance, it has no equal among American guns, and, taken 
as a whole, it has no superior in the world. I do not say 
that there are not foreign guns of finer finish; and if fine 
finish were all, a foreign gun might be found to surpass the 
Lefever. What I say is that, taken as a whole, its principles 
of construction, as well as its workmanship and material 
being considered, the Lefever stands at the head. Where 
durability and safety, aud convenience and strength and 
shooting powers are thought to be things of value, the Le- 
fever will be esteemed, for no gun with which I am ac- 
quainted surpasses it in these attributes; and its material, 
workmanship, beauty, syrnmetry and balance are equal to 
anything American and to —— foreign to be had at 
near the price of the Lefever. am proud of the achieve- 
ments of American gunmakers in general and of those of D. 
M. Lefever in particular. 

The Lefever gun is made in various gauges and of various 


weights, at prices ranging from $75 to $300. Au-PE. 
Try LicuTerR Loans for game. They will not pound your 


would be the best in the world were it not for the fact that | shoulder; you can shoot with more pleasure, and the work 


another American maker produces a better one. 


will be just as effective. 
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A GUN SLING FOR THE SADDLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


There are doubtless many who like myself tind enjovment 
in hunting in the saddle, and have experienced the difficulty 
of carrying the gun even with the horse walking, but when 
the gait is increased to a trot or a lope, how the gun does 
thump on one’s shoulders! If carried in the hollow of the 
arm it must be held with one hand. and this prevents the 
free use of the other in reining, or if carried under one arm 
(as when afoot and in passing through a crowded street) it 
hammers away on the knee-cap until in desperation it is 
placed across the saddle in front of the rider, where one hand 
must hold it in place and try at the same time to prevent its 


chafing the rider, the saddle and itself. 


For the benefit of those sportsmen on horseback, I wish to 
call their attention to a simple device which I use for hold- 
ing a gun. About three years ago while hunting in company 
with a Spaniard we had occasion to ride some twenty miles 
in the saddle, part of the way over level ground, where the 
speed of our horses made the carrying of a ten-pouud rifle 
most annoying. Soonafter starting, Manuel drew from one 
of his pockets a heavy piece of harness leather, shaped as 


shown in the following diagram: 





oe 
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Passing the opening No. 1 over the pommel of the saddle, 
he held the end G in his left hand, laid the gun barrel across 
the sling, muzzle to the left, with his right; carried the end G 
forward over the barrel and looped the hole No. 2 over the pom- 
mel, and pushing his rifle further through until it stopped at 
the lever, the gun was fast. When he wanted to use the 
weapon, the right hand withdrew the gun partly out, and 
the left hand threw off the end G. With a short barrel the 


gun can be easily withdrawn without unlooping G. 


The ‘“‘life size” pattern which I inclose is taken from the 
sling which I have used more than two years. The width 
of Manuel’s sling was 34 inches, but I find 54 inches gives a 


better bearing for a gun. 


My sling is made fora double barrel shotgun, and yet 
answers for a rifle, if one hand is used to steady it when lop- 


ing. 


The important measurement is from A to B, which for a 
shotgun is about ten inches. I suppose a rifle sling would 
need to be one or two inches less. Make it of thick, pliable 
harness leather, which may be given a fancy finish by stamp- 


ing. If you cut oue of 34 inches wide, make AD # inches, 


and the other end in proportion. If 54 inches wide make 
AC 1% inches. If the openings 1 and 2 (especially 2) will 
not readily pass over the pommel, make a cut of half an inch 
or more at the bottom of each as shown by the dotted lines 
EE. The holes should be about the size of the neck of the 


pommel, two inches in my sling. 


Understand that the gun does not pass through either 1 or 
2, but rests in the space between them. When carrying a 
magazine rifle with cartridges in the magazine I keep the 
gun horizontal, with one hand resting on the stock. If 
carrying a shotgun, and you get off to walk, leading the 
horse, it is well to tie a pair of saddle strings over the barrels. 
The weight of a rifle barrel will keep the muzzle down, with 
the gun at an angle of about 45°. I have had a gun fall out 
but once, and that was a shotgun. My horse stepped into a 
badger hole full of water and threw me, and in plunging to 
regain his feet the muzzle was thrown up and this allowed 


the gun to slip from the sling. 


The device may be familiar to many, but it was a revela- 


tion to me when I saw the use for which it was intended. 


Many persons to whom I have given patterns and explained 
its use express themselves in highest praise of its conveni- 


ence, 


I have seen a long leather holster used for carrying a car- 
bine in the saddle. It was attached to one side of the saddle 


in front and held the carbine in a perpendicular position, 


with the butt-plate a foot above the pommel. It did not 
appear to me as if the gun could be quickly withdrawn, and 
it certainly was more cumbersome than the sling I have 


described. W..26. 4. 


OAKLAND, Cal. 


A FLOCK OF DUCKS ON RYE POND. 


Ezitor Forest and Stream: 


Jack and I were awakened from a sound sleep by Uncle 


John, who informed us that our breakfast was ready and 
that we must turn out “‘spry, lively,” 


an old gentleman who has passed the allotted three score and 
ten, but is almost as straight and active as a man of thirty. 
He is a good shot and a great lover of field sports. Many a 
story has he related to us about his experience in years gone 
by, in moose and deer hunting in Canada and Northern 
New York, when with the old-fashioned flintlock muzzle- 
loader and globe bullet, snowshoes, etc., he has supplied the 
larder with meat. 

Long before daylight old Billy was harnessed to the ex- 
press wagon and we were on the road to Rye Pond. Uncle 
John was armed with adouble-barreled muzzleloading shot- 
gun that had ‘‘seen service for forty years,” he told us, and 
he had never known it to fail him; so if we found the ducks 
he wanted to *‘show us that there was some virtue in the old 
gun as well as our new-fangled breechloaders.” He used as 
much powder as he thought suitable for it, and the same rule 
applied to his method of measuring the charge of BB shot. 
His proportions of powder and lead, he informed us, was 
‘‘about a bushel of powder to three pecks of shot.” We 
arrived at the pond about daybreak, and it was agreed that 
Uncle John was to go up to the feeding ground on one side 
of the narrow pond and do his best at crawling upon them, 
while Jack and I were to go further up and pay our compli- 
ments to them as they flew past. 

With a field glass we discovered that the ducks were there, 
as had been predicted, and we each started for our separate 
posts. Jack and I soon arrived at a good location, where we 
found some good natural blinds in the form of some young 
cedar trees. We waited until our patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, for we could see the ducks very plainly from the 
blind about a hundred yards down the pond. However, 
there is an end to all waiting, and presently there was a flash, 
a crash and a roar, quickly followed by another that seemed 


if we were “‘going up 
to the pond after those ducks that morning.” Uncle John is 































climbing! up guards and at them.” 


came down, down, and struck the water with a splash. 


nessed.” 


ever growing old. For here is Uncle John as full of joy 


over our success as a boy of sixteen. May he never grow 


old. 


of their being shot. 
We arrived at the house before noon, pretty well tired out, 


but our appetites were as sharp as a schoolboy’s, and the 
way that we disposed of broiled grouse, potatoes, johnny 
cakes and fresh milk was a caution to dyspeptics. After 


dinner the shotguns were cleaned and packed in their cases, 
for we have only one more day, and the rifles are to be used, 
the result of which I will tell you in another letter. 
Iron RAMROD. 
SoMERVILLE, Mass. 





CANADA AND VERMONT.—Highgate, Vt., Sept. 23.—Since 
the commencement of the open season for fowl] shooting the 
writer has rambled with Greener and Irish setter over a por- 


tion of the Provinces of Quebec and Eastern Ontario, as well 
as through the northwestern part of my own State, and can 
report woodcock, ruffed grouse and plover as being plenty, 


and native-bred duck numerous, gray squirrels scarce, coons 
and foxes fairly plenty. Snipe very scarce; in fact as far as 
our marshes here go, none. The continued high water here 
last spring prevented them from nesting here. So there are 


no natives, and it is too eariy for flight birds unless the 
present cold storm which has covered our hills with snow 
brings them. A large number of duck bred in our marshes 
during the past summer, but they were during the first few 
days of the open season subjected to such a heavy fusilade 
from the breechloaders that they left for quieter climes, und 


tbe B. L.’s will remain idle until the late duck arrive. It is 


not the sportsman who drives our native birds away so early 


in the season, but it is a gang of fellows who are out, it 


would seem, for the sole purpose of burning powder. If a 
duck comes in sight they pump cartridges into their guns 


and blaze away as fast as possible until the bird disappears 


from view; they kill no game but drive it away. We are 
greatly troubled here with this kind of a nuisance; more so, 
I believe, than in other localities, unless it is in the vicinity 
of large cities; and this evil is increasing rapidly. Who can 
devise a remedy for it?—STANSTEAD. . 


THREE Loons at Two RirLe Suots.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: A little incident occurred on Massapequa Lake a 
few days since which is really entitled toa public notice. 
Mr. Wm. Robison, of the New York Stock Exchange, killed 
with his repeating rifle three helidivers in two shots. Of 
all the birds that swim, helldivers are probably the most 
difficult to shoot on the water, as they swim with their backs 
level with the surface, and nothing exposed but a slim neck 
and smail head. The first shot was at a single diver about 
fifty yards, putting a bullet through the neck. The second 
was at two birds nearly one hundred yards distant, the bul- 
let passing through the necks of both, and of course both 
were instantly killed. A shot so remarkable almost chal- 
lenges belief, but having seen the birds and knowing the 
facts I can attest the truth of the above statement.—W. F. I. 
(South Oyster Bay, L. I., Sept. 24). 


Canoots.—I see the word cahoots has called out some 
correspondents, with more of less of witticism and criticism. 
It is a good, strong American word. True, it may be ap- 
plied to a partnership of thieves, as may any word that im- 
plies partnership. But it will apply as well to bank 
presidents as to bank robbers, and it stands for a little more 
than partnership with hunters and woodsmen. It means 
equality and fraternity. An equal sharing of pains and 


pleasures, profits and losses, and that each stand by the other 
in all dangers and difficulties. In short, it means cahoots.— 
NESsMUK. 


to shake the earth, and as it echoed and reéchoed between 
the hills and mountains we realized that Uncle John had 
‘‘got in his work;” and as we.saw the ducks coming for us 
head on, we hugged the ground as close as possible. We 
were intending to wait until they had passed us before we 
delivered our fire, but when fifty yards from us, and coming 
straight for us, Jack exclaimed, ‘“‘Great Scott, how they are 


As Jack jumped to his feet the birds sheered off sharply 
to the right hand, and as Jack afterward expressed it ‘‘they 
climbed a little more than straight up.” There were five of 
them that had survived the terrible noise of Uncle John’s 
muzzleloader, and Jack brought down two with the first 
barrel and made a clean miss with the second. Now comes 
the time if ever to test the shooting qualities of the choke- 
bored ten-gauge, as well as the shooting of the man behind 
it. Three large black ducks sixty yards away, and climbing 
for all they are worth. There is one fifteen feet ahead of the 
other two, which are close together. The gun is carfully 
held a little ahead of the leader, the trigger is pulled and 
down come the two rear ones. In sheer desperation I try to 
get some kind of a sight away ahead and I believe that the 
gun went off on its own account (whether accidentally or 
intentionally I am unable to say), but at any rate the duck 


‘*Well,” exclaimed Jack, ‘‘there isone thing certain, and 
that is that flock of ducks are all here just the same as before 
we fired into them, an occurrence which I never before wit- 


We soon retrieve our birds, and just as we are about to 
start down to where Uncle J. is, the old muzzleloader roars 
again and acripple is stopped in his endeavors to get away. 
We soon hail the old man and inquire what he has been 
about. ‘‘Well,” replied he, ‘‘when this old gun goes off 
she goes for game, and the first barrel stopped four and when 
they arose from the water I gave them the second and two 
moré came down, but one of them I had to use that last 
charge on.”” We were fortunate to find an old boat with 
which we retrieved the ducks, and as we made our way back 
to the team we felt that there is something to live for in this 
world besides the almighty dollar and that there is something 
in outdoor sports and recreation that prevents a man from 


On the way home Uncle J. suggested that ‘‘we cut across 
the fields with our guns and perhaps we could get some 
shooting.” We were going up hill in an old road, the use of 
which has long been discontinued for public travel, when 
Jack suddenly wheeled around, and discharging both barrels 
in quick succession, succeeded in bringing down a wild 
pigeon at long range, the first that I have seen for several 
years. When I was a boy (which I do not care to say was 
how many years ago) wild pigeons were very plenty, and 
about the last of August we always began to hunt for them 
wherever we could find wild cherry trees or buckwheat 
fields, and we could generally kill all that we wished to com- 
pound our pot-pies with, but they are a tbing of the past 
here in New England, and it is seldom that I see one or hear 


‘‘WoopcraFt” OvutTpone.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Does not the wise author of ‘‘Woodcraft” recommend to 
black-fly-pestered humanity to swab on the insect repellent 
and abstain from ablutions until safely out of the woods? Is 
‘‘Nessmuk” a Miri or an Abor? This is what those primi- 
tive folks do when they go hunting: ‘‘I will now tell you a 
funny custom, and a very dirty custom, among the hill 
tribes about here, viz., Miris and Abors. When they go on 
an expedition of this sort, and they do not know how it will 
turn out, life or death, they cannot wash their faces or 
hands—in fact, they must not touch water, except for cook- 
ing and drinking—until such expedition be over; in other 
words, until they return. if they do, the expedition will 
come to grief, they will come to harm. they will not be able 
to perform what they went to do, and all sorts of things will 
happen. You can imagine these poor ignorant people’s con- 
sternation to see Needham and I[ having a jolly good bathe 
and putting the stopper on all that by shaving. This nearly 
drove them wild with fright, and we could not get them 
steady until we had used very forcible language.” Did the 
‘‘Woodcraft” man go to the hills of Western India for his 
anti-fresh-water fancy ?—Mrat-Hawk. 


A Massacavusetts BEAR Hunt.—Worthington, Mass., 
Sept. 28.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Sunday, the 20th, was 
a day of great excitement in town. As W. Hayden was on 
his way to churcb, he saw a bear cross the road near the 
center of the town. The news spread, and after an hour 
two dogs, one belonging to Mr. F. O. Beach, the other a 
young hound belonging to Mr. A. C. Stevens, were put on 
the track, but showed much fear, and it was some time 
before they could be made to follow. At last the bear was 
started, and after a run of three miles the dogs came up 
with him, but were no match for him. As the men came up 
he ran back toward the center, but there were so many men 
out he was soon headed off. One man fired at him twice, 
but did not stop him. Soon he came upon a boy, who shot 
at him about twenty feet away, and after two shots and the 
use of a club by a man he was at last killed. This is the 
first bear that has been killed in this town for more than 
seventy years. It is thought to be one of three seen west of 
here some weeks ago. lt was a yearling and weighed ninety 
pounds. The skin has been mounted by C. Bates and will 
be placed in the public library in this town.—Fox. 


PHILADELPHIA Notres.—The rail season thus far has been 
a very unsatisfactory one, and but five birds have been killed. 
When good tides occurred the rail had not arrived, and since 
their coming there has not been water enough to allow push- 
ing to where the birds keep. I have no doubt there are the 
usual number of rail on the grounds, but it will take astorm 
tide to reach them. Reed birds have about all gone but the 
crippled ones. Snipe are dropping in and teal ducks are becom- 
ing plentiful. I hear from the Lehigh Valley that woodcock 
have begun to arrive, and those new comers from northerly 
sections joining the birds that have bred in the valley make 
the prospect of sport good at any time now. A few flocks 
of creakers, jack snipe they call them here, occupy the mud 
flats of the Delaware at low tide, and are in good condition; 
but hard to approach. Some little yellowlegs are with these 
flocks. Although somewhat early, some lack ducks and 
teal have reached Tuckerton and Barnegat Bay, N. J. They 
are protected (so called) by the law for a littie while yet in 
those waters, but are regularly gunned for as soon as they 
show themselves.—Homo. 





WASHINGTON’s TEsTIMONY.—Among James Parton’s ex- 
tracts from Washington’s diary I found the following: 
‘‘Went hunting after breakfast and found a fox at Muddy 
Hole, and killed her after a chase of better than two hours, 
and after treeing her twice, the last which time she tel] dead 
out of the tree, after being there several minutes apparently 
well.” That settles it. George Washington, although a 
Virginian, “could not tell a lie” (Moncure Conwuy to the 
contrary notwithstanding) about so serious a matter as to 
foxes climbing trees.—J. L. Davison (Lockport, N. Y., 
Sept. 22). Tell “Skeptic” foxes do climb trees, at least certain 
trees ou certain occasions, Early inthe morning, one day last 
wipter, my boys discovered a red fox in an apple tree in my 
orchard, eating frozen apples. The tree was a little slanting 
but he was well up in the top.—J. G. R. (Bethel, Me.). 


Turty Tramp Harp But Get No Brrps.—Springficld, 
Mass., Sept. 28.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Messrs. Brad- 
ford, Colburn and 8. T. Hammond, of this city, have been 
out three successive Saturdays tramping the grouse covers. 
They have worked faithfully, worked hark, worked _persist- 
ently; have put in all their hunting sense, have banged away 
singly and all together; have gone out cach succeeding week 
with renewed determination, and have halted only for a 


hurried lunch at noonday, yet not a feather have they scored. . 


They claim that the birds have all been educated up to the 
fourth notch, so to speak; and this excuse, though pretty 
lame, is perhaps the right one. Messrs. Colbura and Brad- 
ford are tired, but Mr. Hammond says he will score a grouse 
if it takes all season.—SANTIAGO. 


Tue Kinp oF A GUN HE 1s.—A correspondent of the 
Florence, Wis., Mining News, who evidently has some sort 
of a grievance against one of his neighbors, says of him: 
‘“‘He did not say how much time to give the homesteaders to 
skin out, but they had better not wait for any ceremonies as 
he claims to be a higher gun in authority than President 
Cleveland, but what kind of a gua is not mentioned. I 
believe he is too poorly constructed to be called a cannon 
and the material is too soft for a musket, he has neither lock, 
stock nor barrel, there is not sufficient material about him to 
make a ramrod, nor a cartridge, nor even a wad. He is not 
a percussicn cap, nor a revolver, and I cannot see that he 
has any claims to anything higher than a small pop-gun 
made from dogwood.” 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Sept. 25.—Prairie-chicken shooting 
is very poor this year. I think it is because cold and wet 
weather in the spring prevented the eggs from hatching. 
Teal ducks are plenty in the lakes in the river bottoms. In 
company with several otbers made a bag of 42 the other day; 
but going over a few days after only got six wood duck. 
The flight is very irregular. Hearing so much about wild 
rice, I would Jike to know something about it. What depth 
of water does it require, and does it grow well in Kansas? 
Quail promise to be quite plenty, and our sportsmen are anx- 
iously awaiting the time when the law will permit them to 
hunt, Oct. i.—Nrwrop, JR. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME.—Athens, Pa., Sept. 21.—Squirrels 
are very scarce here this fall. Quail hatched well; several 
coveys can be found within a mile of town. Ruffed grouse 
are plentier this fall than they have been for several years, 
but some pot-hunters have already been shooting the young, 
and no one seems willing to be witnesses against them. 
heard of one case where quail were killed a month ago. I 
did not know such men were loose around here. The gun 
club are now looking up such parties and will make it un- 
pleasant for them if detected. The gray rabbit is so thick 
as to be a nuisance, and farmers are killing them off to save 
their fruit.—Park. 


Wrre Cartrimees —St. Cunegonde, Montreal.—I own a 
light gun, 12-gauge, not choked, which I prefer to any other 
for snipe shooting, my favorite sport. I have been in the 
habit of carrying a few of Ely’s wire cartridges loaded with 
one ounce No. 4 chilled English shot, and three drams Curtis 
& Harvey. With these I frequently bring larger birds to 
bag and at longer ranges than [ find practicable with ordin- 
ary cartridges. My gunsmith here tells me that using these 
wire cartridges will ruin my gun in time and urges me to 
discontinue their use, but Iam loath to stopthem. Can any 
of your readers give me points? Will they injure the barrels? 


Sea “and River fishing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


THE COMING TOURNAMENT. 


MEETING of the Committee of Arrangements was 
held in Mr. Blackford’s laboratory on Tuesday, Sept. 
29. On account of the absence of Judge McGown, Mr. En- 
dicott took the chair. In consequence of the absence of so 
many members in the country at present, it was decided to 
postpone the dute of the tournament to Wednesday, Oct. 21, 
and condense the programme so that it can be finished in one 
day. It was moved that only one amateur class in single- 
handed fly-casting, one in expert, one in salmon, one in 
heavy bass casting and one in minnow-casting for black bass 
be held. five in all. 

Mr. Blackford moved that a sufficient sum be appropriated 
to purchase gold medals for first prizes in all classes. Letters 
were read from prominent dealers in fishing tackle offering 
many handsome prizes. : 

The Committee on Grounds reported that the Park Com- 
missioners have granted the use of Harlem Mere for the pur- 
poses of the tournament. 

The Committee on Rules reported that the following 
changes have been made: In minnow casting for black bass 
the contestants will be allowed to cast either under or over- 
hand, as they choose, instead of confining them to the under- 
hand mode of last year. In heavy bass casting the lane was 
abolished. In single-handed fly-casting the casts for delicacy 
and accuracy shall be made at the same time, and these 
points will be left to the judges. As the dinner of the 
Ichthyophagous Club occurs on the evening of the tourna 
ment the annual dinner of the Association will be omitted. 

The following are the amended rules for 1885: 

Rule 1. All persons competing for prizes shall pay an.en- 
trance fee in each contest as follows: Members, $2; non- 
members, $5. 

Rule 2. No one shall be permitted to enter an amateur 
contest who has ever fished for a living; who has ever been 
a guide, or has been engaged in either the manufacture or 
sale of fishing tackle. The judges in the different classes 
shall appoint a member to see that the tackle is at all times 
in accordance with the rules and requirements of the Associ- 
ation during the contests. The judges in any particular 
class, on appeal, shall have power to decide in all matters 
relating to entries, and their decision shall be fizal. 

Rule 8. No trout rod shall exceed 11 feet 6 inches in 
length, and it shall be used with a single hand. 

Rule 4. In single-handed fly-casting any style of reel or 
line will be allowed, but a leader or casting line of single gut 
of not less than eight feet in length, to which three flies, one 
stretcher and two droppers, shall be attached. 

Rule 5. No allowance of distance shall be made for dif- 
ference in length of rods. 

Rule 6. Persons entering these contests shall draw lots to 
determine the order in which they will cast and will be ready 
to cast when called by the judges. 

Rule 7. Each contestant will be allowed five minutes to 
cast for distance and will then stand aside until called in his 
turn to cast for delicacy and accuracy, when he will be al- 
lowed five minutes for this purpose. 

Rule 8. The distance shall be measured by a line with 
marked buoys stretched on the water; said line to be meas- 
ured and verified by the judges at least once each day of the 
casting. A mark shall be made from the stand from which 
the buoy line shall be measured, and the caster may stand 
with his toes touching this mark, but may not advance be- 
yond it. Should he step back of it, unless directed so to do 
by the judges, the loss in distance shall be his. 

Rule 9. The stretcher fly must remain at the end of the 
casting line in all casts. The others are not deemed so im- 
portant. A contestant may claim time for repairs, which 
shall be allowed by the judges, or the judges may order the 
next on the list to cast while repairs are made, in their dis- 
cretion. 

Rule 10. In the absence of an appointed judge the com- 
mittee will fill the vacancy. 

Rule 1i. Salmon Fly-Casting.—The foregoing rules shall 
govern, except that the rods shall not exceed eighteen feet 
in length, and may be used with both hands, and that only 
one fly will be required. 

Rule 12. Black Bass Casting.—All general rules which 
do not conflict with the following special rules shall govern. 
No rod shall be less than 8 nor more than 10 feet, nor less 
than 7 nor 1aore than 10 ounces. Any black bass multiply- 
ing reel may be used; but clicks, drags, or any device to 
control the rendering of the line, except the thumb, will 
not be allowed. Lines shall not be of less caliber than No. 6 
(letter H) braided silk, or No. 1 seagrass, or corresponding 
sizes of other material. The weight of the sinker shall be 
one-half ounce, the same to be furnished by the committee. 
In casting but a single hand shall be used. Each contestant 
shall be allowed five casts, the longest to count, and then 
will be allowed five minutes to cast for style and accuracy. 
The scale shall be the same as in fly-casting, viz: Distance, 
the longest cast in feet; style and accuracy, 25 points each. 

Rule 13. Heavy Bass Casting.—Rods shall not exceed 9 
feet in length; any reel may be ysed, but the line shall be of 



















linen not less than No. 9. The casts shal! be made with 
sinkers weighing 24 ounces. (These will be furnished by 
the committee.) Each contestant will be allowed five casts. 
His casts shall be measured, added and divided by five, and 
the result shall constitute the score. 


BASS SIZES AND WEIGHTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Last spring there was some controversy in your columns 
regarding the weight of a ten-inch black bass. Below ] 
= the weight of a few small bass that I caught in the 
Missisquoi River in this town: 


June 15....... 11in....... cas: Jee B.5.65.: eee TMoz. 
June 16 ...... ED xconcs GO Ga Gey Oiecaces FRG ...0+. 088 CR. 
PUNE Bova cece 1B@s.....-.9 of. Fay’ e......< 11}gin........ 9 oz. 
June 19....... 10tin....... 10 oz. July 18....... Te icoswesd 20 oz. 
June 2..... .13%in....... 19 oz. 


Please let us hear from the other gentlemen who were in- 
terested in this subject. STANSTEAD. 


THE ICHTHYOPHAGOUS CLUB. 


MEETING of the committee was held at the office of 
Mr. E. G. Blackford, on Tuesday, Sept. 29. There 
were present Mr. John Foord, President; Mr. Blackford, 
Head Caterer; Mr. C. M. Miller, Prime Taster; Mr. Fred 
Mather, Poet Laureate, and Mr. Barnet Phillips, Naturalist. 

The Head Caterer presented an invitation from Messrs. 
Weatherby & Fuller, of the Buckingham Hotel, asking the 
honor of entertaining the club. This was accepted and the 
date was fixed for Wednesday evening, Oct. 21, at 6:30. 

Mr. Francis Endicott was added to the committee and 
delegated to provide the necessary quantity of sand fleas for 
a bisque. Mr. Blackford suggested that the club experi- 
ment with starfish. Mr. Mather was ordered to furnish 
mantis shrimps, horsefeet, and sea spiders. 

Mr. Phillips proposed a tea of sea-weed and agreed to pro- 
vide the material. Mr. Foord promised a baby alligator and 
Mr. Miller suggested that porpoise liver might be acceptable. 
Then with mournful glances at the tank in which the electric 
eel killed the hellbenders and then died from the exertion, 
the committee adjourned. Tickets can be obtained at Mr. 
Blackford’s, price five dollars. 


STRENGTH OF HOOKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Mather I have received 
samples of sproat hooks, manufactured by Samuel Allcock 
& Co, of Redditch, Eng. They are size No. 5 as nearly as 
1 can judge, and I have compared them with Harrison’s No. 
4 sproat in the following tests. Each hook was fastened iu 
a vise, three-eighths of au inch of the end of the shank being 
between the jaws. Pressure was applied to the hook by 
means of a spring scale, coupied to the hook with a small 
cast iron ring, the inside surface of which offered a practi- 
cally flat surface for the point of the hook to rest against. 
Five hooks of each kind were selected indiscriminately. In 
the first test, pressure was applied up to five pounds, in the 
second six. The following table shows the breaking strain 
of those which were broken: 


Makers. | Pounds Pressure. 








Pownds Pressure. | 
Allcock ....... .. 5 5 5 | 44*/5 ||6 |6 | 6 | — | Big* 
Harrises......... 3}4* | 354* | 5 | 4hg* | 4* a 6};—| — 
! | | | | 








*Broke off under the beard. 

Of those still unbroken one of each kind was tested up to 
seven pounds, at which point the Allcock hook straightened 
out to such an extent that it slipped out of the coupling ring 
and sprung back in such shape that it would still hold a fish 
under ordinary circumstances. At seven pounds the Harri- 
son hook slipped out of the ring and broke into pieces, and 
the only part I could find was the end of the shank between 
the jaws of the vise. The Harrison hooks being made of 
heavier wire should have withstood the harder strain; the 
opposite, however, was the case. 

While on this subject I will state that I bought last season 
of a large tackle dealer in New York half a dozen each of 
trout and lake flies, that were rated as highest quality; and 
with what I should call fair ordinary usage the most of them 
were either broken off under the beards or the beards were 
broken off. Several of my angling friends have complained 
of the same trouble, and as the hooks were bought of differ- 
ent dealers, I incline to the belief that a really first-class hook 
is the exception and not the rule. Iinclose the hooks and 
fragments which remained after the tests. You will note 
that the three Allcock hooks are sti}l fit to catch fish. 

E. A. LEOPOLD. 

Norristown, Pa., Sept. 16. 


FLY-CASTING FOR BLACK BASS. 


om weeks ago, while at Rawley Springs, Va., { had the 

pleasure of a trip to Pendleton county, West Virginia, 
along with my friend, Benjamin Berry, of Baltimore, who is 
one of the most skilled fly-fishermen of the day. We went 
to fish the South Fork of the South Branch of the Potomac 
for bass; and enjoyed a lovely drive over the mountains and 
four days’ fine sport on the stream. The water was low and 
extremely clear, and the fish were taking no notice of any 
sort of bait, but we found them rising readily to the fly and 
caught as —_ as we cared to. in that condition of the 
water bass will, { think, always be found to take the fly 
much better than the bait. 

I agree with Dr. Henshall and so does Mr. Berry, who has 
devoted himself to trout exclusively for many years, that the 
future ‘‘old reliable” of the game fishes of the United States 
is the black bass. In the South Branch we caught exclu- 
sively the small-mouth variety. It is by some said that both 
the large and small-mouthed sort are found in the Potomac. 
1 believe they are wrong. I have fished from Long Bridge 
to the fountain head of the great river and have never yet 
taken a large-mouthed bass in the Potomac or any of its trib- 
utaries. Itis my opinion that a small-moutb black bass of 
a pound and a half to two anda half weight is as gamy 
afish as exists. The bass will rise but once to the fly, 
— indeed a second time, whereas the trout will 
usually rise a second and even a third time if not 
struck pretty hard by the hook. Moreover, if the bass 
fly be but slightly meager in its dress, you are very likely 
not to get the fish well enough hooked to hold him. My ex- 
perience teaches me that a small hook well covered is much 
better than a large meageriy-dressed fly. A stone-colored or 
























light brown wing over a green body perhaps topped with 
yellow, is about the right color, such as the Seth Green or 
Ferguson. A stone wing over ared body does very well; 
but if there are any fall fish about, and they abound in the 
South Fork, they seem to be so thoroughly infatuated with 
the red that you will have to catch all of them out of a pool 
before you get atthe bass. Of course, all fly-casters know 
that it is pretty much of an effort to cast three large heavily 
feathered flies with a delicate rod. I often discard the tra- 
ditional whip and use only one fly. My experience is that 
95 per cent. of the bass are hooked on the stretcher at any 
rate, the droppers are of no use. 

Bass fishers know that you must make a good Jong cast to 
get at bass in clear water. Fly-casting for bass is the ana- 
logue of still-hunting deer. I advise the use of a light trout 
rod with a long leader and one moderate-sized, stout-bodied 
and ample-winged fly. I don’t like hackles for bass. If the 
water is smooth and glassy, don’t cast in that place until the 
breeze riffles the surface; it will be ‘‘no good.” 

In wading, discard all boots and waterproofs. Get a pair 
of hob-nailed, broad-bottomed brogans, fitting comfortably 
over wool socks, and a rather close-fitting pair of blue cotton 
pants, and a short-tailed gray flannel shirt, no coat, but a 
short jacket of canvas, and take the water waist deep with- 
out hesitation. Keep wet while you are fishing and dry 


yourself as soon as you are done. This beats all the gum 


boots and water-proof breeches cut of sight. Some say fish 
up stream, some say fish down. My rule is to take the pool 
so as to keep the deep water where the fish lie on my left 
hand, whether in so doing I must begin at the top or bottom 
of the pool. 

There is one art in getting bass to rise to the fly, that is to 
say, don’t scarce the fish by plunging and slashing around; 
be deliberate, keep out of sight, and mind what you are 
about. If you are looking at the clouds, or scratching your 
head, or changing your quid when the fish rises you are cer- 
tain not to get him. Any good fly-rod will do. Qne of the 
best I have tried I made myself about fifteen years ago, mid- 
dle joint and tip, hornbeam, butt red cedar. I am just finish- 
ing a very beautiful rod of Osage orange, or so-called bois 
d’arc. I think it will perform well. This wood is one of 
the most beautiful when polished, and makes a bow three 
times as good as the best lancewood. Split bamboo will do 
when one can’t do better. An ash rod with lancewood tip 
is good. Hornbeam is the best, [ have tried all kinds. 

M. G. Exvizey, M. D. 





THE STRIPED BASS LAW. 


i hae following from the Brooklyn Hagie will be of interest 

to our striped bass fishermen. We have referred to 
this subject before, and in our editorial columns will be 
found reference to it again. The Hagle says: 

The Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence, of which 
Mr. John Flannegan, editor of the Utica Odserver, was 
president, caused to be introduced into the last Legislature 
an amendment to the game laws passed in 1879. In the 
amendment was the clause that ‘‘no person shall expose for 
sale or have in his possession, after the same has been killed, 
any black bass, Oswego bass, striped bass or muscalonge, 
save only from the twentieth day of May to the first day of 
January.” This amendment was passed by the Legislature 
May 9, and soon after received the Governor’s signature. it 
was then transmitted to the State Fish Commissioners— 
Robert B. Roosevelt, of New York; Richard U. Sherman, of 
New Hartford; Eugene G. Blackford, of Brooklyn, and 
William M. Bowman, of Rochester, for enforcement. 

There come tothe New York markets (from which all the 
Brooklyn markets are supplied) two kinds of striped bass— 
the fresh-water fish and the salt-water fish. The former is 
found in lakes in the northwestern part of the State, and 
very rarely gets as far south as the New York market. But 
of the salt-water bass during the months of February and 
March, between one and five tons arrive each day from South 
Carolina, which is the principal place of supply. After the 
season for other fish has closed and during the Lenten sea- 
son, the salt-water striped bass is about the only fish worth 
much that the dealers have to offer. By the wording of the 
amendment, however, the importation or sale of this tish was 
prohibited except from May 20 to Jan. 1. Commissioner 
Blackford said to an Eagle reporter: ‘‘I saw that the enforce- 
ment of this amendment would work a great injury to the 
fish dealers’ interests in this State, to the extent of between 
$200,000 and $300,000 a year, as near as I could estimate, 
and I at once called a meeting of the Fish Mongers’ Associa- 
tion here-in New York, inorder to get the general sentiment. 
They all looked upon the matter as I had, and believed that 
the change must have been brought about by somebody hav- 
ing malicious intent, or who was wholly ignorant of the laws 
governing fisheries. 1 also wrote to my colleagues and ut 
the same time tried to find out who instigated the change. I 
found that it had been passed at the wish of the Anglers’ As- 
sociation of the St. Lawrence, a pleasure club. 1 received 
letters from the other Commissioners, who had come to the 
same conclusion as myseif on the subject, that is, that this 
Anglers’ Association, with an eye to the protection of fish 
in the lakes and other waters of this State, had ignorantly or 
carelessly given such wording to the measure that a literal 
reading of it would not only have bearing upon the striped 
bass in the waters within the State, but also govern striped 
bass indigenous to waters outside of the State. I wrote to 
the Anglers’ Association to ascertain their intention, and re- 
ceived the following reply from the secretary : 

ALBANY, July 2, 1883. 
Eugene G. Blackford, New York State Fish Commissioner: 

Dear Sir—The striped bass referred to in the law means 
the fresh-water striped bass and no other. This fish has what 
may be called lateral stripes, which run around the body, and 
is entirely different from the others. The question was raised 
while the bill was before the Senate and it was distinctly un- 
derstood that it was the fresh-water fish, and nothing else, 
which was intended by the law. 

* * * * * 

In the game law which has been in force since 1879 striped 
bass has been constantly mentioned in connection with the 
other fresh-water game fish. Under the old law it was legal 
to have it in possession. We have never had any doubts as to 
the meaning of the old law. that it was illegal to have it in 
possession during the closed season, but in amending the law 
on some other points we merely made the law more clear, and 
in doing so mentioned precisely the same fish that were men- 
tioned in the old law. 

I sincerely regret that it is causing you and other honorable 
dealers any trouble or worry, but you will see that there is no 
reason for it, and if there was our association cannot be held 
responsible, for as to this part of the new law it was the old 


one re-enacted. Yours very truly, 
W. W. ByINGTOoN. 


“By this,” continued Commissioner Black ford, ‘‘it was clear 
that the law did not intend that the importation of salt-water 
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striped bass should be in any way interfered with, but only 
that the catching or exposing for sale of fresh-water striped 
bass should be prohibited between the twentieth day of May 
and the first day of the following January, and acting upoo 
this knowledge we commissioners so read the Jaw and have 
so enforced it, feeling confident that should a case concern- 
ing this matter be carried to court the interpretation would 
not be the letter of the law, but the intention of the law 
makers. It would have done an immense damage to this 
market if the salt-water bass had been excluded, for we 
would not only have missed the fish here, but have seen them 
placed on the Philadelphia and Baltimore markets. As for 
the fresh-water striped bass, probably not so many come to 
the New York market during the whole year as come in one 
day in the season of the Southern salt-water bass. At the 
next sitting of the Legislature the Fish Commissioners will 
try and have this difficulty cleared up. As to the remark in 
the foregoing letter, that after all the Anglers’ Association 
had in this amendment but reiterated the old Jaw, though 
that might not have been questioned, let me say that this is 
not true. The only statement there is a prohibition of the 
catching, selling or exposing for sale of a striped bass weigh- 
ing less than half a pound. 

“‘We have also had some difficulty with regard to brook 
trout. Hitherto the closed season has been from the first 
day of September to the first day of May. thus restricting 
the time of fishing one month more than under the old law. 
But tbis is not all. From this restriction both Queens and 
Suffolk counties have immunity, and though a man may not 
find a brook trout in a New York or Brooklyn market 
during the month of April he may go into Queen or Suffolk 
counties and eat all he wants. Thislaw is in plain black 
and white and we have to enforce it, though it will probably 
cost the New York market alone $25,000. The month of 
April has been our great month for brook trout, and more 
business was done than at any other time. Such a law 
must be detrimental to fish dealing interests all over the 
State. The Fish Commissioners are against this amendment 
also, and we will endeavor to have it abolished and the old 
time Jaw reinstated. 

“‘With the exception of these two points everything seems 
to be working well within the jurisdiction of the State Fish 
Commissioners. The fish hatching station at Cold Spring. 
L. I., where Mr. Fred Mather is in charge, is turning out 
very satisfactorily. Between eight and nine millions of 
young fish were hatched and sent out to all points of the 
State last year. The varieties included salmon, land-locked 
salmon. brook trout, shad and frost fish. Work on the same 
line will not only be pushed next year, but a new feature 
will be introduced, that is, the hatching of cod’s eggs. The 
only place where this has been done successfully has been at 
the United States Fish Commissioners’ Station at Wood’s 
Holl, Massachusetts, where the result was very gratifying. 
We have tried the experiment at Cold Spring, but failed, 
owing to causes which can doubtless be obviated this time. 
The eggs before were not fresh, having been carried about a 
long time before they were sent to the hatchery. A sloop 
will be specially chartered for this trial, and sent out about 
November, when the fish are likely to be in prime condition. 
The boat will start at Sandy Hook and run east along the 
south side of Long Island. When the eggs are procured 
they will be quickly transported to the station, and put im- 
mediately under treatment. As each cod yields several 
millions of eggs, it will not require the spawn of a great 
many fish to make the trial.” 


Tue Strirep Basses —Hon. E. D. Potter gave a lecture 
on these fishes before the Toledo Fishing Club. We extract 
the following: ‘The fishes embraced in this family— Family 
labracide—(the bass) are very numerous. but as few of them 
inhabit our Western waters, I will briefly notice a few with 
which I am acquainted. First—Roccus lineatus (striped bass 
or rock fish) is a marine fish entering rivers and bays on the 
Atlantic coast. He may be known by his silvery hue and 
six to eight dark, longitudinal bands along the sides. They 
are taken with seines in great abundance in the Potomac in 
the spring of the year. During the summer and fall they 
are taken with hook and line, baited with herring or other 
small fishes, and will not refuse a crawfish, lobster or frog. 
They are vigorous biters, and skow all the game an angler 
may desire. They were formerly abundant at the falls of 
the Potomac above Georgetown, D. C., where their average 
weight was about three or four pounds, sometimes running 
as high as twenty-five pounds. Mr. Webster, Mr. Crampton, 
British Minister; and Baron Stoeckle, Russian Minister; 
often resorted hither for recreation. The last time I visited 
this place the party consisted of Messrs. Justice Nelson and 
Grier, of the Supreme Court, and Gov. Seymour of New 
York. We took an early start, Dexter, of the National 
Hotel, Washington, furnishing the supplies. Justice Grier 
was an ardent fisherman, Justice Nelson and Gov. Seymeur 
preferred the shade surrounding a beautiful spring of water, 
on the Virginia side of the Potomac, where our headquarters 
had been established. 1 cannot brag much on our success 
in fishing. I remember I hooked a very large bass that took 
a shear and entered the rapids, carrying away upward of 
fifty yards of valuable line, which I have every reason to be- 
lieve he or she (as-the case may be) carried to the ocean in a 
hurry, for the fish was geing at a very rapid gait in that 
direction at last accounts. Second—Roccus chrysops, striped 
lake bass, or white bass, silvery, with half a dozen dark 
longitudinal stripes. Morone, white bass—1st, Morone 
americana, white perch, faintly striped, found along the 
Atlantic coast in abundance; 2d, Morone interrupta, short 
striped bass, silvery with interrupted dark stripes, found in 
the Mississippi a southward. They are best taken with 
small minnows, but will accommodate the worm fishermen. 


They seldom weigh one pound.” 


RULES FOR THE TOURNAMENT.—Since you have pub- 
lished that the committees for the coming casting tourna- 
ment would be ready to receive suggestions, etc., allow me 
to offer the following: Why not make the minnow casting 
for black bass as near akin to actual fishing as is practicable, 
the same as is done in the fly-casting competitions? One 
thing is casting a sinker hanging within one or twoinches of 
the end of the rod, another casting the same accompanied 
by leaders and hooks and as often used hung so that it can- 
not be reeled up closer than three or four feet from the tip 
end of the rod. I for one, not only would like this change 
made, but also the one suggested by Prof. Mayer in regard 
to substituting a wooden minnow for the }oz. lead, and for 
that matter, why not a live minnow? Kindly accept this as 
an open letter to the proper committee, and if acceptable 
give it room in your columns, that others may be encouraged 
in expressing their opinions.—BRooKLYNITE. 


tells the following: An angler was telling me the other day 
that he caught a good pike by whipping a pool with a dead 
sparrow aftixed toa flight of hooks. I could not say him 
nay, for had he told that his bait bad been a mousetrap, or 
the sole of an old boot, I should have concluded that it was 
just within the bounds of possibility where such a voracious 
rascal as Hsox luctus was concerned. An Irishman once told 
me that he and a friend had been spinving a famous lake in 
his native country where the pike ran very large indeed, and 
that quite at the close of the day the bait ran out. The 
friend who was with him, a certain Lord Buzzy Parker—([ 
have looked, by the bye, through Debrett, and found no 
trace of the family)—saw a very heavy pike strike among 
some weeds, and then, lo! there was not a solitary bait left 
in the can. ‘‘Bedad, I have it,” cries my Lord Buzzy, and 
he suddenly whipped off his little brown scratch wig,” said 
Fitzgerald, ‘‘rowled it round a flight of hooks, and wid two 
brass buttons off his waistcoat for the eyes, and a bit of rope 
for a tail, he made a water rat with it. At the very first 
cast Buzzy had him, and after the divel’s own fight be pulled 
him ashore, and that pike weighed noienty-six pounds—he 
a by my soul, and faith, I had a greatcoat made out uv 
is skin.” 


maintains the leading attractions for the lovers of black bass. 
Mr. H. Folsom has just returned from a day’s fishing there, 
and in about five hours’ time caught seventeen black bass, 
weighing a trifle over 37 pounds, the largest of which turned 
the scale at 6} pounds. being the largest bass taken in that 
Jake this year. Mr. Folsom also carried off the prize last 
year by taking one of 72 pounds. The Fuller House has 
been opened this year at the lower end of the lake, being 
right in the center of the best fishing and directly opposite 
where the above fish were caught. To reach it, stop at 
Cooper Station, Greenwood Lake, N. J. 


spoon” is advertised by a Brooklyn man in FOREST AND 
STREAM as ‘‘something new for anglers,” and it is announced 
that a patent is applied for. The bait in question may be 
“something pew” in the metropolis of the United States, 
but it is nothing new in what is understood to be the back- 
woods of Canada. Mr. DeLany has made speon baits iden- 
tically the same in Orillia for some thirteen years, and first 
put them on the market at Cobourg four years before that 
time. Thousands of them have been sold by Mr. DeLany to 
Americans, many of whom must read ForEsT AND STREAM. 
— Orillia (Ont.) Packet. 
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REMARKABLE CATCHES.—A writer in Land and Water | ILLINoIs— 
N. K. Fairbank, President, Chicago. a 


GREENWOoD LAKE.—This famous spot for bass fishing stil] 


CLAIMED IN CanaDAa.—‘‘Spalding’s hammered trolling 





Fisu KiLuep sy Ligutinc.—A gentleman living at Cald- 


well, Tex., had an iron pipe Jeading from a spring into a 
pond. This was recently struck by lightning and every liv- 


ing thing in the pond was killed. After the storm he found 
black bass, perch, catfish, gars, minnows and frogs dead all 
all over the pond. He immediately went to Austin and pro- 
cured a stock of carp from Mr. Lubbock and has planted 
them with faith in the adage that lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place. 


Bass IN THE SUsQUEHANNA.—Athens, Pa., Sept. 21.— 
Bass fishing here has been poor for the last month, as the 
heavy rains have raised the Susquehanna River and kept it 
muddy; but now it is clear, and the fishermen are making 
up lost time by catching a great many. Most of these are 
small and should be thrown back, some not six inches long 
are carried home. This spoils good bass fishing and shoul 
be stopped.— Park. 


Bass ABOUT PHILADELPHIA.—The coming month of 
October is the season par excellence around Philadelphia for 
bass fishing, and more fish will be taken from the Upper 
Schuylkill in the next four weeks than in the whole summer 
and spring. Minnows after all seem to be the best bait.— 


Homo. 





fishculture, 


FISH COMMISSIONERS. 


{}OREST AND STREAM presents its annual list of the Com- 
missioners of Fish and Fisheries of the different Provinces, 
States and Territories of North America. The list has been 
revised and corrected to October, 1885: 
DOMINION OF CANADA— 
[We cannot learn that any appointment has been made 
to the office vacated by Mr. W. F. Whitcher two 
years ago.] 


PROVINCE OF NEw BRUNSWICK— 
W. H. Venning, Inspector of Fisheries, St. John. 


PROVINCE oF Nova Scotira— * 
W. H. Rogers, Inspector, Amherst. 

PROVINCE OF PRINCE Epwarp’s IsLAND— 
J. H, Duvar, Inspector, Alberton. 


PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
A. C. Anderson, Victoria. 


THE UNITED STaTES— 

Prof, Spencer F. Baird, Washington, D. C. 
ALABAMA— 

Col. D. R. Hundley, Huntsville. 

Hon. Charles §., G. Doster, Prattville. 
ARIZONA— 

J. J. Gosper, Prescott. 

Richard Rule, Tombstone. 

J. H. Taggart, Business Manager, Yuma. 
ARKANSAS— 

James H. Hornibrook, Little Rock. 

H. H. Rottaken, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA— 

R. H. Buckingham, President, Washington. 

A. B. Dibble, Secretary and Treasurer, Grass Valley. 

J. D. Redding, San Francisco. 


CoLoRaDo— 
John Pierce, Denver. 
ConNECTICUT— 
Dr. Wm. M. Hudson, Hartford. 
Robert G. Pike, Middletown. 
James A, Bill, Lyme. 





DELAWARE— 
—- Moore, Wilmington. (Term expires April 23, 
387.) 
GEORGIA— 
Hon. J. T. Henderson, Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Atlanta. 


Dr. H. H. Cary, Supt. of Fisheries, LaGrange. 
(Under the laws of the State these two constitute the 
Board of Fish Commissioners.) 











































Iowa— 














8. P. Bartlett, Secretary, Quincy. 
Maj. Geo. Brenning, Centralia. 
INDIANA— 
Enos B. Reed, Indianapolis. (Term expires in 1887.) 


A. W. Aldrich, Anamosa. 

A. A. Mosher, Spirit Lake. 
Kansas— 

S. Fee, Wamego. 
KENTUCKY— 

Wn. Griffith, President, Louisville. 

P. H. Darby, Princeton. 

John B. Walker, Madison. 

Hon. C. J. Walton, Munfordville. 

Hon. John A. Steele, Versailles. 

W. C. Price, Danville. 
Dr. W. Van Antwerp, Mt. Sterling. 

Hon. J. M. Chambers, Independence, Kenton Co. 

A. H. Goble, Catlettsburg. 

J. H. Mallory, Bowling Green. 

MAINE— 

E. M. Stilwell, Bangor. pciommneteionese of Fish 

Henry O. Stanley, Dixfield. | and Game. 

B. W. Counce, Thomaston, Commissioner of Sea and 
Shore Fisheries. 
MARYLAND— 
G. W. Delawder, Oakland. 
Dr. E. W. Humphries, Salisbury. 
MASSACHUSETTS— 

E. A. Brackett, Winchester. 

F. W. Putnam, Cambridge. 

E. H. Lathrop, Springfield. 

MICcHIGAN— 

Dr. J. C. Parker, Grand Rapids. 

John H. Bissell, Detroit. 

Herschel Whitaker, Detroit. 

(W. D. Marks, Superintendent, Paris.) 

(A. J. Kellogg, Secretary, Detroit.) 

MINNESOTA— 
1st District—Daniel Cameron, La Crescent. 
2d District—Wm. M. Sweney, M. D., Red Wing. 
3d District - Robt. Ormsby Sweeny, President, St. Paul. 
(S. S. Watkins, Superintendent, Red Wing). 
MissouRI— 
J. G. W. Steedman, 2803 Pine street, St. Louis. 
John Reid, Lexington. 
Vacancy. 
NEBRASKA— 

W. L. May, Fremont. 

R. R. Livingston, Plattsmouth. 

B. E. B. Kennedy, Omaha. 

Nevapa— 

Hon. Hubb G. Parker, Carson City. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE— ? 

George W. Riddle, Manchester. : 

Luther Hayes, Milton. 

E. B. oe Plymouth. 

(E. B. Hodge, Superintendent. ) 

NEw JERSEY— 

Richard 8S. Jenkins, Camden. 

William Wright, Newark. 

F. M. Ward, Newton. 

New YorkK— 

Hon. R. Barnwell Roosevelt, President, 17 Nassau 
street, New York. 

Gen. Richard U. Sherman, Secretary, New Hartford, 
Oneida roe 

Eugene G. Blackford, 809 Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. 

William H. Bowman, Rochester. 

(Superintendents: Seth Green, Rochester; Fred 
Mather, Cold Spring Harbor; Monroe A. Green, 
Mumford, Monroe county; F. A. Walters, Bloom- 
ing dale, Essex county.) : 

NortH CAROLINA— 
M. McGehee, Raleigh. 
Logan Terrell, Assistant, Raleigh. 


Col. L. A. Harris, President, Cincinnati. 

George Daniels, Sandusky. 

James Dority, Toledo. 

(Henry Douglass, Supt., Sandusky.) 

PENNSYLVANIA— 
John Gay, President, Greensburg. 
H. H. Derr, Secretary. Wilkesbarre. 
Arthur Maginnis, Swift Water, Monroe county. 
A. M. Spangler, Corresponding Secretary, Philadelphia. 
Aug. Duncan, asurer, Chambersburg. 
Charles Porter, Corry. 

RHODE IsLAND— 

John H. Barden, Rockland. 

Henry T. Root, Providence. 

Col. Amos Sherman, Woonsocket. 


SovutH CaROLINA— 
Hon, A P. Butler, Columbia, Commissioner of Agri- 


OnIO— 





culture. 


C. J. Huske, Columbia, eet of Fisheries. j 
(These two constitute the Fish Commission.) 
TENNESSEE— ; i 


W. W. McDowell, Memphis. 

H. H. Sneed, Chattanooga. 

Edward D. Hicks, Nashville. 
VERMONT— 

Hiram A. Cutting, Lunenburgh. 

Herbert Brainerd, St. Albans. 
VIRGINIA— 

Col. Marshall McDonald, Berryville. 


WEsT VIRGINIA— 
C. 8. White, President, Romney. 
N. M. Lowry, Secretary, Hinton. 
F. J. Baxter, Treasurer, Braxton Court House. 
(Terms expire Juxe 1, 1889). 
WISCONSIN— 
The Governor, ex officio. 
Philo Dunning, President, Madison. 
C. L. Valentine, Secretary and Treasurer, Janesville. 
J. V. Jones, Oshkosh. 
A. V. H. Carpenter, Milwaukee. 
Mark Douglass, Melrose. 
C. Hutchinson, Beetown. : 
(James Nevin, Superintendent, Madison.) 
Wyromine TERRITORY— 
Dr. M. C. Barkwell, Chairman, Cheyenne. 
Otto Gramm, Secretary, Laramie. 
N. L. Andrews, Buffalo, Johnson county. t 
E. W. Bennett, Warm Springs, Carbon county. 
P. J. Downs, Evanston, Uinta county. 
T. W. Quinn, Lander, Sweetwater county. 


SUCCESSFUL OYSTER CULTURE. 


HIS summer, by direction of Mr. E. G. Blackford, member 

- of ~ Board = ee oe ete . os of yd 

ork, and in special c of the Oyster Investigation, 
gan some experiments in the artificial pengt= of oysters 
at the hatchery under my charge at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 
The trial was made under two different conditions and was 
successful in each. If 

One experiment was made in a wooden tank 12 feet long, 6 | 
feet wide and 3 feet deep. This was of two-inch pine plank j 

with coal-tar and supplied with sea water through % 
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t 
as I have seen judges order, and in the short space of one 
half hour decide justly as to his field qualities is beyond the 
power of the most astute men associations can appoint as 
their judges. Like men, dogs are characterized by tempera- 
ments, which rule their existence, characterizing them in 
their kennels or at their work. They are constituted of a 
harmoniously working organic system. one system predomin- 
ating in one dog, while another will in another dog, thus 
stamping them with their various differences, so that we 
actually see in our domestic friends a proportionate variation 
as their qualities or characteristics may differ. 

One dog enters the field in that sedate manner which age 
has awarded him, and which caution has prompted him to 
assume. He fortunately finds at once his covey of birds, does 
his work among them and under the gun without apparent 
fault, and is awarded meritoriously over his antagonist, who 
in the vigor and impulsiveness of a stronger physical constitu- 
tion acts more rashly. The former dog may have completed 
his ~— work; he did it well, but there was very little of it, 
while the latter dog actually requires two or three hours, 
work to relieve him of his surplus energy, and then only is he 
in a condition to act as well as the former dog ever did. The 
former dog may be of the proper species but, that does not say 
that he is a field dog. The latter dog asa field dog in every 
sense of the word, may be bis superior from all points of view, 
except for the first few moments of their run, when we can or 
must excuse ~~ energy, for it is a condition over which 
we have or he has no immediate control. No dog’s field 
qualities can be judged under short or stinted time. 

Are the scoring points in field trials of the National Ameri- 
ican Kennel Club, strictly speaking, just from all points of 
view? Inaugurating field trials for the express purpose of 
advancing the standard of field dogs, should ‘‘style” enter 
into their work as a meritorious quality? Does the dude who 
travels in our own midst bear a strong reputation for his 
work? Some of our most thorough workmen who stand be- 
fore their respective benches, are the least stylish of their fel- 
low men; the greatest thinkers that this world has ever pro- 
duced and whose work she has profited by were notoriously 
plain, silent, unpretentious, — men. Style is the re- 
sult of an emotion—variety Sen ed in a more or less brilliant 
garb. The other and only necessary elements of a field dog 
may be found absent in many stylish ones. I hope that none 
of you will smile at the likeness which 1 attempt to draw of 
the emotions of two animals, a man and a dog; that emotion 
vanity, resulting in_ style, will be found a remarkable trait of 
local riv: so far down in the scale of animal life as in many 
species of fowl and variety of birds. 

Those scoring points “pace” and ‘“‘ranging” may be much 

simplified, ‘‘quartering” and “retrieving” consolidated under 
the head of ‘‘advantages.” “False pointing” in young un- 
broken or partially broken dogs for very obvious reasons is 
an advantage. 
‘ Imust profess myself incapable of proposing a scoring table 
which would be practically perfect in the hand of any one 
judge, tosay nothing of different appointees, unless perhaps 
it consists alone of ‘‘physica) qualities” and ‘‘acquired habits.” 
I have seen dogs who were largely hunted upon wild birds in 
the fall, voluntarily acquire the habit of ‘‘heading them off” 
and ee them toward the gun;” for example, after point- 
ing a covey of running birds, and after leading you to where he 
stood, he would leave his point, ‘head them off” and stop the 
running covey, a trait which in a field dog is invaluable and yet 
one which one cannot easily train him to adopt. Such a trait 
in a field dog should receive higher credit than their natural 
staunchness, for it exhibits an amount of intelligence and train 
of reason in them very pleasant for us to contemplate. I do 
think that the dog breeders, who have hitherto proven them- 
selves so loyal to their pursuit in life, should meet and by their 
united efforts reassert their supremacy to this existing and 
very apparent inefficiency in the manner of scoring at trials. 

Before briefly discussing field trials, alow me to attempt to 
criticise the qualities of field dogs. Of show dogs, so 
far as the hunter is concerned, I care nothing and 
consequently entirely overlook them. Let us inquire into 
the essential elements of the various dogs which will 
answer our purposes in the field. The pointer and the setter 
—two species closely allied from a natural standpoint—com- 
pose the true field dogs of the sportsman. They must be pos- 
sessed of certain characteristics necessary to our wants,strongly 
affectionate, yet not of a fawning disposition, still obedient 
and submissive to their masters’ will, with nervous energy 
enough to render his senses keen, and prompt a fully developed 
muscular system to that energy necessary for him to accom- 

lish his work, are the primary requisites necessary to all 
unters, whether pointer or setter. Ifa breeder overlook the 
primary essentials necessary inthe breeding of field dogs, 
while aiming at the development of a peculiarity, any one can 
most readily see the natural consequence. _Is it toward sucha 
standard that our breeders are unanimously aiming? I think 
not, for I find many of them endeavoring more ardently to se- 
cure the a and honors of field trial tests rather than 
breed actually good field dogs. What then are these so-called 
field trial dogs? They are dogs bred for that purpose, and en- 
tries which actually stand a greater chance of winning under 
such a test than does a field dog. Small in limb, with a pro- 
portionately undeveloped muscular system, comparatively of 
small size, with the physical appearance of hereditary inapti- 
tude. They are dogs which are physically incapable of with- 
standing hard work, and or lack the first and grav- 
est quality necessary to a field dog, stamina. Upon the other 
hand, to at least partially offset this condition, we find dogs 
with tremendously developed nervous systems, bright, intelli- 
gent, acute dogs, ring unexampled noses; in other words, 
dogs which have been bred “‘to nose” at the expense of their 
hysical conditions, and as a result, dogs inferior in finding 
irds, yet promptitude itself in pointing them when found. 

Had I to choose between a dog with an inferior nose, and one 
with an inferior physical constitution, each dog’s other quali- 
ties except the ones named being good, for a field dog I would 
be obliged to choose the former, for I would then be in pos- 
session of a dog who would at least show me that birds were 
somewhere in my district of the country, notwithstanding his 
blunders after having found them. When one hunts, whether 
it be for pleasure or for a living, he can always more easily 
procure his birds after he knows their whereabouts, than he 
can primarily find them. Had I to choose under such circum- 
stances, I would want a dog who would ——— raise a 
feather before the gun, not one that I would have to 
find birds for in order to witness him point them, 
no matter how gracefully he could accomplish the feat. 
{ make these remarks simply that I may demonstrate 
that the “staying” qualities or “stamina” in a field dog is 
really of more vital importance than is his sense of smell; and 
now I shall endeavor to prove that the dog who is bred “‘to 
nose” at the expense of his remaining economy actually ‘‘loses 
his nose,” and under hard work it early becomes inferior to 
that of his brother who possesses a perfect system. 


Unless great care and unlimited study is indulged in by those 
becoding “oar according to a very simple natural law, breed- 
ers will find themselves, by methodical selection, unconsciously 
breeding their dogs toward the development of some particu- 
lar and peculiar advantage, and doing so at the expense of 
some other system of the dog. For example, dogs are now 
being unconsciously bred ‘‘to nose” at the expense of their gen- 
eraleconomy. That oi of the nervous system hereditarily 
and also most cultivated which predominates in these dogs are 
the olfactory bulbs of their nose. They receive the greatest 
blood supply and in their develo condition naturally sup- 
port the greatest circulation of blood. Now, the moment that 
a dog increases the number of heart beats and otherwise ex- 
cites the circulation by muscular exertion, that moment do 
the other organs of his 'y also receive a greater blood sup- 
ply. The tension of the circulation is heightened and the 


hree half-inch rubber tubes from a reservoir upon the bill 
where it is pumped by a hot-air engine. The bottom of the 
tank was covered with shells and gravel, and shells were sus- 
; pended on strings across the tank. On thelatter there was no 
1 ‘set,” but on the shells and gravel on the bottom many were 
’ caught. The temperature in the tank ranged from Jcly 8 to 
! Aug. 31, from 69 to 73 degrees Fahr., standing most of the time 
about 71 degrees. The density of the water being from 1.017 
to 1.020, and standing steadily at the latter figure from July 
18 to the close of the season named. At that time, Sept. 1, it 
was necessary to remove the pipes, clean and tar them for the 
coming work with cod eggs, and the young —_ were re- 
moved to the great pee mentioned below. They were then 
one fourth of an inch in diameter. ; 

The other trial was made in our large salt-water pond which 
has a flood-gate to hold the water at low tide, and rom which 
we pump. This pond is some 280 feet long, 125 feet wide, and 
about 4 Ket deep. Ten bushels of scallop (Pecten) shells were 
spread on the bottom and hung on strings. The swimming 
spat was put in at the flood-gate while the tide was flowing in 
and thus scattered over the pond. On Sept. 19 the pond was 
drawn down and a splendid set was visible, both on the bot- 
tom shells and also on those suspended. On the latter there 
wasa set as high asthree feet from the bottom, but the 
lower ones showed more specimens. The following is from 
the journal kept by my foreman, Mr. F, A. Walters: 

July 1—Received first lot of oysters, opened one bushel, 
found 17 ripe females and 1 ripe male; took spawn from these. 
After 9 hours, as there was no sign of life, considered not good. 

July 4—From } bushel, 9 females, 3 males, melt not active, 
no sign of life after 10 hours. 

July 5—From 1¢ bushel, 11 females, 1 male. Three hours 
after taking spawn young were swimming, put in tank. 

July 9—Put in tank 3 pans of spawn. 

July 10—From 200 oysters 175 were ripe females, 18 not 
spawning and 7 partly ripe males; had to lose all. 

July 1i—From 80 oysters 60 ripe females, 4 unripe males, 
and 16 not spawning. 

July 14—Cleaned tank. 

July 16—Ground gate of salt pond had to be taken out owing 
to a leak, poor tides followed, pond did not fill for five days, 
could not pump and consequently no circulation in tank for 
that time. 

July 20—Opened 70 oysters, found 20 ripe males, 30 females 
and 20 not spawning. Took two pans of spawn at 10:20 A. M., 
swimming at 2 P. M., put in salt pond. 

July 22—Put spawn from 200 in salt pond. 

July 26—Cleaned tank, could find no set. 

July 28—Put in pond 4 pans of spawn in good order. 

July 31—Put in tank 4 pans of spawn, the best lot taken. 

August 11--Cleaned tank, and put in spawn from 1 bushel 
oysters. 

August 20—Discovered set in tank. 

September 8—Cleaned tank, found a number of shells and 
about a peck of vel with sets on, but all dead. There were 
no sets on the hanging shells; the reason for this, I think, is 
owing to lack of current, which should be quite strong, there 
is gee so of getting too little than too much. Lowered 
salt pond. 

Sept. 19—Found a good set, the hanging shells had sets 3 
feet from the bottom, but the shells on the bottom did the 
best. FRED MATHER. 


NEW YORK FISH COMMISSION.—The new hatchery in 
the Adirondack region is nearly completed and will be ready 
for work this fall. It is situated on the outlet of Little Clear 
Pond, between the Upper Saranac and _Upper St. Regis lakes, 
on the road from Bloomingdale to the Prospect House. Mr. F. 
A. Walters, for some years an employee of the Cold Spring Har- 
bor hatchery, has been placed in charge of the work. It is 
aoe to work with the eggs of trout, lake trout and frost 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1, 2.—Third Annual Dog Show of the Southern 
Ohio Fair Association. H. Anderson. Secretary, Dayton, O. 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club, in conjunction with the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society. E. Comfort, Secretary, — 1a, Pa, 

Oct. 6, 7, 8 and 9.—Fourth Annual Dog Show of the Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society. S. E. Hawley, Secretary, Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 7, 8 and 9.—Dog Show of the York County Agricultural Soci- 
ety. —_— close Sept. 2%. A.C. Krueger, Superintendent, Wrights- 
ville, Pa. 

Oct. 8 and 9.—Second Annual Dog Show of the Stafford Agricul- 
tural Society. R. S. Hicks, Secretary, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

FIELD TRIALS. 

Nov. 9.—Second Annual! Field Trials of the Fisher’s Island Club, for 
members only. Max Wenzel, Secretary, Hobeken, N. J. 

_ Nov. 9.—First Annual Trials of the Western Field_ Trials Associa- 
tion, at Abilene, Kan. Entries close Oct. 15. A.A. Whipple, Secre- 
tary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 16, 1885.—Seventh Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field 
Trials Club, High Point, N.C. Entries for Derby close May 1. W. 
A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

November.—Fourth Annual Trials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 
Island, L. I., for members only. Wm. H. Force, Secretary. 

Dec. 7.—Seventh Annual! Field Trials of the National Field Trials 
Club, Grand Junction, Tenn. Entries for Derby close April1. B. M. 
Stephenson, La Grange, Tenn., Secretary. 


A. K. R.-SPECIAL NOTICE. 


7 AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub 
lished every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 2'704. 


FIELD DOGS AND FIELD TRIAL DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
1 do not wish those who compliment me by glancing over 
this article to suppose that I wish to make myself intrusive, 
to claim any original thought as far as the arguments in this 
article are concerned, or to think that I wish to place myself 
upon a pinnacle of authority regarding either field dogs or 
field trial dogs. The object which prompts me to take up my 
pen is not one of interference, not prompted by any spirit of 
rivalry, but upon the other hand, is put forward with the 
sincere hope that it _ possibly be appreciated by at least a 
few sportsmen, if not by the vast majority of dog breeders 
throughout the length and breadth of our country. 

Before entering directly upon the theme of this article, I do 
not think it out of place to briefly comment upon the utter 
uselessness of attempting to justly decide tield trials, or rather 
the field qualities of contesting di before at least partially 
revolutionizing the questionab m of scoring which is in 
vogue to-day. The fact that dogs, as with other living 
creatures, do not behave equally “pce different days, of course 
cannot at all interfere with their jud . It is the merit of 
the dog as he behaves while being judged that can alone con- 
vince a judge of his worth, but to set a dog down in the field 
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capillaries become less capable of resisting its force. The dog 
“loses his nose,” as the experienced sportsman says; it-be- 
comes congested with the quickened circulation and the dog 
finds himself less ca, able of appreciating scents wafted to his 
nostrils. He begins to flush birds and his attitude of very appa- 
rent surprise when they raise from his immediate neighborhocd 
is ample evidence that he had no indication of their presence. 
Now, the greater the proportional size of a dog’s olfactory 
organs, as compared with the remainder of his economy, the 
greater must proportionately be the congestion to which they 
are subject under the above circumstances; and, again, with 
a given amount of work the faster must be the blood circula- 
tion and supply proportionately as the dog is inferior consti- 
tutionally, and consequently the greater must be the conges- 
tion of his nose from this latter cause. Just upon the same 
— which requires a great brain-worker to be supported 

y a strong constitution, in order for him to withstand for any 
length of time the wear of his work without rest, so exactly 
does a dog necessarily require a strong physical system in 
order to undergo his work and fortify his nose against con- 
gestion. 

Those dogs so carefully bred, as above stated, for field trial 
purposes, must again be more liable to succumb from the 
effects of disease; with the os development of the 
nervous apparatus (throughout the entire scale of animal life) 
does disease assume a more complicated type, and with a de- 
generative, or rather retrograded condition of the physical 
economy, these diseases must assume a proportionately more 
grave aspect. 

Thus we have field dogs and field trial dogs, each, although 
of the same species, differing from the other as black differs 
from white. Let the dog breeders of our land once attempt 
to act otherwise; let them attempt to bury rivalry, and some 
individual among them of a less mental caliber than the others 
will steal the prizes and the honors which they seek. They 
cannot afford to do it so long as the present system of mark- 
ing remains in vogue at field trials, and consequently they 
will go on breeding toward the advantage ‘‘of nose,” until 
they finally find themselves in possession of a sort of ‘‘poodle” 
whose ‘‘nose” will surprise the huntsmen of the past, and 
whose field qualities will be next to useless. Uv. 


MILWAUKEE DOG SHOW. 


N ILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

The dog show has been all the success that the Milwau- 
keeans anticipated. It has paid expenses, and more, too. Our 
mutual friend, Jno. D. Olcott, has managed the show to the 
decided satisfaction of all. The quahty of the dogs was good. 
a judging gave satisfaction. Following are the awards in 
ull: 


AWARDS. 


MASTIFFS.—Ist, Chas. F. Winkler’s Sandy; 2d, Mrs. A. J. Richter’s 
Dash MeD. Very high com., Coughcura Medicine Co.'s Ilford Crom- 
well Il. Bitches: 1st. Mrs. A. J. Riehter’s Renee; 2d, Coughcura Medi 
cine Co.’s Dolly Varder II. 

ST. BERNARDS.—Rovea-CoaTep—Ist, Coughcura Medicine Co.'s 
Otto IL.; 2d, Lewis Bohme’s Young Kaiser. Very high com.. Mohawk 
Kennels’ Tell. Bitches: 1st, Mohawk Kennels’ Noma; 2d, Mrs. Geo. 
H. Hill’s Abbess II. Puppies: 1st, Mohawk Kennels’ Jumbo. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.—ist, S. S. McCuen’s Miro; 2d, Carl Thomas's 
Baron. Very high com., C. Salcner’s Jumbo. 


GREYHOUNDS.—1st, Geo. S. Parvin’s Major. 


DEERHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, J.C. Hooker’s Trump. Bitches: st, 
J. C. Hooker’s Juno. 

GREAT DANES.—ist, August Trinkle’s Brock; 2d. Paul Merker’s 
Pluto. Highcom ,O. J. Hansen's Pluto, F. E. Weeks’ Solo III., Albert 
Blatz’s Cesar and Paul Merker’s Flvra. 

ENGLISH SETTERS.—Iist, C. T. Bradley’s Dash; 2d, Coleman’s 
London. Very bigh com.. A. K. Delaney’s Dan D. and Frank Whit- 
ten’s Hero. High com., Geo. H. Hill’s Don Gladstone. Bitches: 1st, 
Mrs. W. A. Collins’s Pickles; 2d, Geo. A. Hill’s Clara F. Very high 
com., D. Stone’s Lady Pearl. Com., Geo. H. Hill's Minetta.—Puprizs 
—Bitches: 1st, Frank Wnhitten’s Mabel. 

GORDON SETTERS.—Iist, W. A. Van Brunt’s Moss: 2d, withheld. 

IRISH SETTERS.—Extra CHampion—J. A J. Sprague’s Brush.— 
Open—Dogs: 1st, W. A. Collins’s Kaiser; 2d, B. E. Sivyer’s Bob. Very 
high com., L. Weil’s Sport. Com.,——’s Hector. Bitches: 1st. J. A. 
J. Sprague’s Lorraine; 2d, P. Thomas’s Gypsey. Very high com., H. 
Schuber ’s Well’s. High com., L. Weil’s Cora. Com., W. A. Collins’s 
Zulu. Puppies: 1st, F. B. Rice’s Larry Thorn. Very high com., F. F. 
Merrill’s Rowena. 

POINTERS.—Cuampion—Bitch: B. F. Seitner’s Lady Croxteth.— 
Open—Dogs: 1st and 2d, B. F. Seitner’s Rapp and Tippecanoe. High 
com., F. B. Rice’s Royal Croxteth. Bitches: Badger State Kennels’ 
Birdie; 2d, B. F. Seitner’s Lass. Puppies: 1st and 2d, Badger State 
Kennels’ Lady Snow and Commodore, 

IRISH WATER SPANIELS.—Cuampion—A. J. Cooper’s Storm .— 
Open—Dogs: 1st, W. H. Roe’s Mack. Bitches; 1st, Frank Whittin’s 
Gipsey; 2d, D. Corcoran’s Catch Fly. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS.—Ist, Geo. W. Kierstead’s Nan. 

FIELD SPANIELS.—1st, J. A. Roche’s Fan II. 

COCKER SPANIELS.—Dogs: 1st, 2d and very high com., Hornell 
Spaniel Club’s Hornell Silk, Hornell Jack and Little Van. Bitches: 
1st and 2d, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Flora and Hornell Bell. 
Very high com , se 

BEAGLES3.—1st and 2d, Chas. Swein’s Minnie and Marjory. Very 
high com., Wm. Swain’s Blossom and Violet II. 

DACHSHUNDE.—Dogs: 1st, Wm. Loeffler’s Waldmann II.; 2d, J° 
Van DeWefen’s Bergmann. Very high com.. Geo. Poppert’s Goethe. 
Bitches: 1st, Geo. Poppert’s Juliette; 2d, Mohawk Kennels’ Waldine 
Ilt. Very high com., O’Hearn & Sanglaub’s Flory. 

FOX-TERRIERS.— Dogs; 1st. J. W. Munson’s Gorse. Bitches: 1st 
and 2d, J. W. Munson’s Venom III. and Orange Girl. 

COLLIES.—Cuampion—J A. Long’s Rob Roy.—Open—Dogs: Ist., 
J.A. Long's Clifton Hero; 2d., V. S. Kennedy’s Prince Charles. 
Bitches; 1st, withheld; 2d J. Kidston’s Prep. Puppies; 1st, Bruce. 

BULLDOGS.—Prizes withheld. 

BULL-TERRIERS.—Ist, C. E. Feller’s Joker; 2d, H. Russell’s Lill. 
Nery high com., J. Callahan’s Jumbo. 

BLACK AND TAN TERRIERS.—Ist, Henry Muss’s Lady; 2d, W. C. 
Koneeslor’s Venus. Very high com., S. J. Caro’s Topsey. 

SCOTCH TERRIERS.—Dogs: 1st, John H. Naylor’s Whinstone; 2d, 
A. Blatz’s Scoppie. Bitches; 1st and 2d, John H. Naylor’s Rosie and 
Scotland Yet. 

DANDIE DINMONTS.—Dogs: ist, Mrs. J. H. Naylor’s Bonnie 
Briton. Bitches; 1st Mrs. J. H. Naylor’s Pansy. 

EUGS —Cuampion—Dog: Mrs. Geo. H. Hill’s Joe. Bitch: Mo. 
hawk Kennels’ Judy IIl._—Open—Dogs: ist, Mrs. C. S. Cumming’s 
Colonel; 2d, Mrs. Edward Bradley’s Bijou. Very high com., Miss 
Lizzie Plankinton’s Fred. Bitches: 1st, Miss Lizzie Plankinton's 
Punch; 2d. Mrs. C. S. Cumming’s Durkey. High com., H. Oelrich’s 
Miss G-orgte D. 

SKYE TERRIERS.—Prizes withheld. 

TOY TERRIERS.—1st, H. Oelrich’s Prince: 2d. 8. J. Caro’s Topsy. 
High com., G. A. Oberman’s Nellie and Louis P. Best’s Puppy. 

ITALIAN GREYHOUNDS.—Ist, H. Giles’s Lillie. 

TOY SPANIELS.—1st, R. W. Holmes’s Milwaukee Charlie; 2d, Julia 
M. Stevens’s Mary Anderson. 

FOXHOUNDS.—Dogs: 1st, W. A. Van Brunt’s Driver; 2d. J. M. 
Shaffer’s Music. Bitches: 1st, J. H. Navlor’s Lady Stewart; 2d, H. 
E. Cook’s Spotty. Very high com., J. M. Snaffer’s Lead. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—1st. W. H. Thurston’s Mack. Very high com., 
J. E. McLaughlin’s Dick and A. M. Grau’s Gipsey. 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Best mastiff, C. F. Winkler’s Sandy. 
Best St. Bernard, Coughcura Medicine Co.’s Otto II. 

Best Newfoundland, S. S. McCuen’s Miro. Best Newfoundland 
owned in Milwaukee, C. Thoras’s Baron. 
Best greyhound, G. S. Parvin’s Major. 

Best deerhound, J. ©. Hooker’s Trump. 

Best Great Dane. A. Trinkle’s Brock. : 

Best English setter (two), Mrs. W. A. Collins’s Pickles. Best English 
setter puppy, Frank Whittin’s Mabel. 

Best Gordon setter, W. A. Van Brunt’s Mop. . 

Best Irish setter, J. A. J. Sprague’s Brush. Best dog in open class, 
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W. A. Collins’s Kaiser; best bitch, J. A. J. Sprague’s Lorraine; best 


puppy, Mrs. F. B. Rice’s Larry Thorn. 


Best pointer, B. F. Séitner’s Rapp; best bitch with two of —— 


geny, B. F. Seitner’s Lass with Rapp and Lilly Bang: best kenne 


F, Seitner; best bitch owned in Wisconsin, Badger State Kennels’ 
Lady Snow; best dog owned in Milwaukee, F. B. Rice’s Royal Crox- 


teth; best puppy. Badger State Kennels’ Lady Snow. 


Best Irish water spaniel dog, A. J. Cooper’s Storm; best bitch, F. 


Whittin’s Gipsey. 
Best Chesapeake Bay. Geo. W. Kierstead’s Nan. 
Best field spaniel, J. A. Roche’s Fan II. 


Best kennel cocker spaniels, Hornell Spaniel Club; best cocker 


spaniel, Hornell Spaniel Club’s Hornell Silk. 
Best beagle. Chas. Swein’s Mimic 


Best fox-terrier, J. W. Munson’s Venom III.; best kennel, J. W. 


Munson. 
Best dachshund, Wm. Loeffler’s Waldman II. 


Best collie, J. A. Long’s Cliftow Hero: best pair in best condition, 


B. F. Lewis; best puppy, T. C. Swan’s Bruce. 


Best bull-terrier, C. E. Feller’s Joker; best in Milwaukee, H. Rus- 


sell’s Lil. 
Best black and tan terrier (two), Henry Muss’s Lady. 


Best Scotch terrier, J. H. Naylor’s Whinstone; best pair, J. H. Nay- 


lor’s Whinstone and Rosie. 

Best Dandie Dinmont, Mrs. J. H. Naylor’s Pansy; best pair, Mrs. J. 
H. Naylor’s Pansy and Bonnie Briton. : 

Be t pug, Mrs. Gec. H. Hill’s Joe; best kennel, Mrs. C. S. Cumming 
best pair, Miss Lizzie Plankinton’s Punch and Fred. 

Best toy terrier, H. Oelrich’s Prince. 

Best King Charies spaniel dog, R. W. Holmes’s Milwaukee Charlie; 
best bitch, Julia M. Stevens’s Mary Anderson. 

Best in miscellaneous class, W. H. Thurston’s Mack. 

Best foxhound, John H. Naylor’s Lady Stewart. 

Best sporting, Mrs. W. A. Collins’s Pickles. 

Best non-sporting, Mrs. Geo. H. Hill’s Joe. 


THE KENNEL HOSPITAL. 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


sien skin, like all other organs of the body, is liable to injury 

and disease. Being a complex structure, not a homo- 
geneous layer of tissue, the changes caused in it by disease 
are very variable, and are recognized by considerable diver- 
sities in the symptoms developed. The skin consists of two 

layers—the outer merely a tough, insensible protective cover- 
ing; the inner, or true skin, a delicate, sensitive layer, sup- 
plied with a perfect network of blood-vessels and nerves. 
The skin of the dogis studded all over with little pits or fol- 
licles from which the hairs are produced. Besides these it 
contains numerous glands, some of which are perspiratory 
and some sebacious. The latter secrete an oily material 
which serves to keep the skin supple and the hair bright, 
while the former excrete a watery fluid and some of the effete 
products of the body. It is well known how causes acting 
directly upon the skin—such for instancs, as heat and cold— 
may affect some of the internal organs. It is equally evident 
how certain morbid conditions of the internal organs, or of the 
blood, react prejudicially upon the skin. As the result of 
disease of liver we have jaundice and the yellow staining of 
the skin. In distemper the specific poison in the blood gives 
rise to an eruption on the integument. We have, then, in con- 
sidering diseases of the skin, to take into consideration its 
close sympathy with the internal organs and the general 
health of the body. We have to remember the various dis- 
tinct structures forming an integral part of the skin, and we 
must be acquainted with the different kinds of external agents 
which irritate or otherwise affect it. It is a vascular organ, 
and therefore liable to disturbances of its circulatory system ; 
it is a sensitive organ, and therefore liable to disturbances of 
its nervous system. It possesses special functions of excretion 
and secretion, all or some of which may become interfered 
with by disease of the organ, while, on the other hand, these 
functions may, being themselves primarily altered from 
within, give rise to disease of the skin. 

The symptoms of skin disease aremany. They differ in their 
form, arrangement, and position according to the causes giv- 
ing rise to them, and they are modified in appearance by con- 
dition external to the animal. There are certain primary 
changes in the skin as a result of disease which it is necessary 
to recognize. These are—redness, stains, pimples, vesicles, 
pustules, and scales. Kedness is simply due to congestion of 
the blood vessels of the skin, but this may be induced by many 
different causes. Locally it may result from irritant applica- 
tion, and then we tind it circumscribed. As a rule general 
redness of the skin may be lvuoked upon as evidence of disease 
due to internal causes, but thereis one common condition in 
which general redness exists as the result of simple external 
irritation. I refer to that induced by washing with strong 
alkaline soaps, the ill effects being apparent in white-haired 
dogs. Redness differs in shade on different parts of the skin, 
being increased by rubbing and scratching or by the chafing 
which takes place where folds of skin are in apposition dur- 
ing movement, as seen in the bend of joints, and still more 
markedly inside the elbows and thighs. Redness may be the 
only symptom evident, but usually we shall, on careful examin- 
ation, find other changes which assist us in discovering the 
cause and determining its significance. Stains are not so im- 
portant a symptom in the dog, covered as it is by a hairy coat- 
ing, as in man. Freckles and congenital marks seen in the 
human object are matters of small importance to the student 
of skin disease in the dog, but we have other stains which are 
worth notice. We have accidental stains from dyes and 
chemicals, and wilful stains caused by the same agents, to 
disguise or alter the appearance of the animal for show pur- 
poses. The detection of these is very difficult at times, but 
none are permanent, and all can be removed by proper bleach- 
ing agents. As the result of injury we have cicatrices of 
different colors on the skin, and we sometimes find discolor- 
ation, of skin and hair as the result of disease — dark shades 
due to ringworm, and a rusty color from an attack of eczema. 
In one disease there is a progressive spread of dark discolor- 
ation as the result of the growth of a vegetable parasite. 
The increase and spread of discoloration should be accepted 
as evidence of parasitic infection. Pimples are small, red, 
conical eminences, and may result from variouscauses. When 
they surround a hair—or, in other words, when a hair passes 
through them—some special affection of a hair sheath or foi- 
licle is suggested. When they arise between the hairs we look 
for some source of irritation, and frequently find it in the 
presence of animal parasites. In the absence of parasites, we 
conclude the pimples are simply due to congestion of the 
— ot the skin, most likely of constitutional origin. 

Jesicles differ from pimples in not being solid, but containing 
a clear fluid. They exist in the early stages of skin disease, 
marked by wet patches or blotches, but are seldom seen, as the 
scratching accompanying the early stages ruptures them, and 
allows their contents toescape. Pustules differ from vesicles 
in containing matter _ instead of a clear fluid. A pustule, 
before it arrives at its full development, passes through all the 
stages of pimple, vesicle and pustule, and we usually find all 
three, or perhaps it would be more correct to say that if we 
find pustules fully developed we shall find in the same region 
others lessmature. We havea good instance of pustules in the 
white-topped eruption of distemper, and I[ think in only one 
other disease do we find them in any numbers, viz., follicular 
mange. Scales are the whitey-gray flakes thrown off by the 
outer layer of the skin. They are only signs of disease when 
noticeable in excessive quantity. Any disease which causes 
congestion of the skin is followed by excessive formation and 
throwing off of cuticular scales. In such cases it is a result of 
disease, and ceases with the exciting cause. There are, how- 
ever, cases in which it exists as the only signs of disease, a con- 
dition most often observed in fat puppies. In addition to 
these primary signs of skin disease, there are other changes of 
a secondary nature which arise from the continuance or altera- 
tion of them. The dog, scratching, ruptures vesicles and 
pustules, causing their contents to escape and collect on the 
hair and skin. Pimples, and even sound skin, are made to 
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bleed, and these fluids drying, form crusts or scabs, which 
are evident in nearly every case, accompanied by much itch- 
ing. Ulcers seldom appear on the skin of the dog, but in fol- 
licular mange they are very diagnostic. They appear as small 
depressions, having clear cut edges and afresh raw surface at 
the bottom. They result from the death of the portion of skin 
whose site they occupy, and in the case I have mentioned are 
due to a number of pustules isolating a small portion of the 
integument. When they heal they form scars which, though 
small, are permanent, and never again covered by hair. Thick- 
ening of skin is not necessarily a sign of long-continued disease. 
It may appear very rapidly, but is then accompanied by heat 
and tenderness. It is due to exudation of fluid into the con- 
gested skin. In a favorable case this exudation is absorbed, 
but as the result of continued congestion, or repeated attacks, 
the fluid may become organized, causing a callous or har 
thickening of a more or less permanent nature. Such thicken- 
ings are hard, eny dry, and the skin losesa great deal of its 
sensibility. Along the back, on the elbows, and points of the 
hocks, are the positions most commonly affected. The tender 
thickenings, due to recent exudation, are mostly found in the 
skin of the ears, The dog’s skin being covered with hair, 
many of these changes are not decked until they have been 
in existence for some time, and often not until they have be- 
come much modified. The animal’s coat being one of its chief 
beauties, naturally attracts attention, and thus, quickly suffer- 
ing from any disease of the skin, it affords a valuable index to 
the state of that organ. Even before the skin itself shows any 
special change, the hairy coat may indicate an unhealthy con- 
dition. Itloses its crispness and brightness, becomes dull, ay 
and rusty-looking. It is more easily removed from its sheath. 
Rapid loss of hair accompanies most skin diseases. In some it 
is general, in other local, and, roughly speaking, we find that 
these conditions are indicative of the nature of the disease— 
general loss of hair being due to Constitutional forms, local to 
arasitic. The effect of loss of hair on the system should be 
rme in mind. In cold weather the loss of the protective 
covering may be so t as to cause the death of a dog not 
otherwise assisted in retaining the heat of the body. The 
causes of skin disease are many. First, I must mention here- 
ditary tendency. This, of course, applies only to diseases aris- 
ing from internal causes, chief of which is eczema. In no 
breed is this hereditary tendency so evident as in St. Bernards 
and bloodhounds, some strains being never free. Internal 
disease of liver and stomach is often the cause of irritation of 
skin, and should always belooked for previous to adopting a 
course of treatment. Intestinal worms are also a cause, and 
itis no uncommon event to find a hitherto intractable affection 
of the skin cease after the expulsion of a tapeworm. Dietetic 
errors are the most common of all causes, but the use of 
animal food is not the greatevil. Restriction to one article of 
diet, especially if that be largely farinaceous, is the greatest 
error. am bound to add that if a dog be doing daily hard 
work he seems capable of remaining neal so far as the skin 
is concerned, on any kind of dietary. Poisons in the blood 
give rise to disease of the skin. We have before referred to 
the eruption due to the specific distemper poison. Mineral 
poisons may also cause irritation. Arsenic has a decided 
effect on the skin and sometimes a most injurious one. But 
there are poisons of quite a different kind that most frequently 
injure the skin. Every one who knows anything of the animal 
body knows that there is a constant waste going on within, and 
that the materials resulting from the waste tissues must be 
regularly removed. Some are removed by the kidneys and 
bowels, some by the lungs and skin. The retention of these 
materials in the blood causes disease, it may be of the whole 
body, but most likely of those organs whose duty it is to effect 
their removal, Want of exercise leads to inactivity of the ex- 
creting organs. Add to this dietetic errors of quantity and 
uality, and we have the causes of more than half the skin 
iseases of the =< There are external causes also. Some 
few may be classified as chemicaland mechanical, but the most 
prevalent are of a parasitic nature. In addition to fleas, lice. 
and ticks we have three forms of microscopical animals, and 
two or three forms of fungi which set up definite diseases in 
the skin of the dog. Each of these will require separate con- 
sideration. Before rashly treating a case of skin disease, or 
what is vaguely called mange, it is necessary to form a correct 
diagnosis, Todothis is farfrom easy. It may be guessed at, 
but to be known requires a history of the case, how long it 
has existed, if it has altered in character, if any other dogs in 
contact with it have been affected similary, what is the gen- 
eral health of the dog, how it has been fed, etc. Weshould also 
take into consideration the effect of any treatment which may 
have been adopted, the surrounding conditions, the moditica- 
tions which may have resulted from scratching, from wearing 
clothing, or a collar, and from any circumstances which may 
have influenced the dog. Finally, in all cases where a positive 
diagnosis is urgent, resort should be had to the direct evidence 
afforded by a microscopic examination of the scurf, crusts 
hairs, or secretions of a diseased skin. Of course well-defined 
cases are diagnosed by a practiced eye without much assistance 
and with little hesitation, but there are cases which the most 
experienced can ony postively identify after a microscopical 
examination.— W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., in Land and Water. 


FRAUDULENT PEDIGREES.—Rosendale, Wis., Sept. 21. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: I notice in your issue of Sept. 
17, acommunication dated Sept. 7, from Mr. C. E. Lewis, of 
Collingwood, Ontario, Can., in regard to the pointer bitch 
Fancy and her fraudulent pedigree. I cannot see how Mr. 
Lewis can justify himself in the sale of said bitch to Mr. Per- 
cival, as on July 23, 1885, 1 received a letter dated at Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., from Mr. Lewis, asking for the pedigree of 
said bitch. I answered July 27, informing him said pedigree 
was fraudulent—or words to that effect. How ingenious his 
article, as he says: ‘‘Now that I come to think the matter 
over, it strikes me that I remember seeing something in For- 
EST AND STREAM about a fraudulent pedigree in which Mr. 
Miller was interested; but in buying the bitch I never gave 
the matter a thought, as I considered Mr. Miller a gentleman. 
Now can it be possible that Mr. Diiley is mistaken a little in 
this matter? As I understand it, Mr. Coster bred and raised 
the Croxteth ex Royal Fan litter.” I wish to state that Mr. 
Lewis in his maser of that, is as badly off, as his mem- 
ory is treacherous. Mr. W. A. Coster did not breed nor raise 
that litter, and only had what I shipped to him (a dog, Pride 
of the Neversink) and a bitch, Cara C., of which Mr. Coster 
writes, as published by you July 17, 1884, and as it looks to me, 
how can Mr. Lewis and Mr. Miller justify? The thought “it’s 
just possible that Mr. Dilley might be mistaken,” will not do, 
until he explains his letter of July 23, 1885 (away). There are 
some things that as strongly resemble as this bitch Fancy does 
Croxteth. Will you ask Mr. Lewis to explain?—S. B. DILLEY. 

THE PITTSBURGH DOG SHOW.—Editor Forest and 
Stream; The dog show advertised by the Western Pennsyl 
vania Poultry Society, has been indefinitely postponed owing 
to a lack of entries. It is not pleasant to make such a con- 
fession, but it is better than having exhibitors send their dogs 
to a beggarly array of almost empty benches, and it is bestito 
be frank about it.--Wm. Wang, Secretary pro tem, (Pittsburgh 
Sept. 22, 1885). [The above was received too late for insertion 


last week. ] 


COMPLETE THE RECORDS.—Owners of registered dogs 
are urged to send in to the American Kennel Register notices 
of all prizes won by each animal since the registry was made, 
with all other pertinent facts. The records should be com- 


pleted as early as possible. 








EXHIBITORS of eet dogs should not fail to send to 
the American Kennel Register prompt notification of all prize 
winnings. 


atm engi ter dies. 

































BRETON TRADING.—An amusing characteristic of the 
Breton peasant is related in an article describing Point Aven, 
a quaint little town of Northern France, which appears in 
Outing for October. We sometimes hear of Yankee farmers 
driving ‘‘hard bargains,” but the peasant farmers of Brittany 
usually indulge in a war of words over so small a matter as 
the sale of a cow that would seem to indicate imminent 
bloodshed. After putting the cow through her paces, 
after the manner of a horse, a dicussion arises as to price, 
and for quite a while they wrangle over a few cents, 
neither party being willing to give in. The writer says 
that at times they waxed so hot that blows were ex- 
pected, though none were given. At last the would-be 
purchaser started to walk off in apparent great anger, but he 
was called back by the owner, who met him with outstretched 
hand. This denoted that he had given in. A kiss on both 
cheeks closed the bargain, and the money was handed over. 
Now what in the world they not have done if instead of a 
cow it had been a dog? 


DEATH OF DOCTOR DUER.—Dr. W. A. Strother, of 
Lynchburg, Va., has met with the misfortune of losing by 
death his valuable English setter dog Doctor Duer. He was 
by Gladstone and out of Frost (Leicester—Victress). He was 
a capital performer in the field, and did some grand work at 
the Eastern Field Trials last year. Dr. Strother has our sym- 
pathy ; we well know how hard it is to obtain so good a dog 
as Doctor Duer. 


THE EASTERN FIELD TRIALS.—The letter from Mr. 
Coster in our issue last week, stating that the entries for the 
Eastern Field Triais would close Nov. 15 was received before 
the meeting of the club was held, and should have read Oct. 
15. This letter was marked to be left out after receiving the 
one giving the time as Nov. 1, but somehow it was overlooked. 
The date of closing entries in the All-Aged stake will be Nov. 1. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
Se No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


Jim, Fort Bowie.—What is good for ticks in a dog’s ear? My dog is 
bothered a great deal by them; I think one ear is festered a little. I 
have used sweet o1l, but that does not give him any relief. Ans. 
your dog probably has canker. For this the bromo-chloral and laud - 
anum mixture is the best. The proportions are one dram of each to 
the ounce of water. Drop into the ears three or four times. You do 
not give us enough particulars. 

A. CU. G., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—A setter dog, three years old, has 
tape worm. The dog seems to feel all right except that he is quite 
thin, and has had about six feet of the worm drawn from him. Ans. 
You must diet your dog on milk only for three days, giving as little 
as possible. On the second day of the fast givea teaspoonful of fluid 
extract of filix mas or male fern, or ten drops of oil of worm seed on 
sugar. Repeat this dose after two hours, and at evening give a table- 
spoonful of castor oil or syrup of buckthorn and repeat this unless 
the bowels run very freely. Keport result. 





KENNEL NOTES. 
KENNEL NOTE BLANKS. 


For the convenience of breeders we have prepared a series of 
blanks for ‘‘Names Claimed,” ‘‘Whelps,”’ ‘Bred’? and ‘“Sales.*” We 
request that all Kennel Notes be sent to us on these blanks, which 
will be forwarded to any address on receipt of stamped and directed 
envelope. Send for a set of them. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Bedouin and Lelda. By Arthur E. Rendle, New York, for black 
cocker spaniel dog and bitcb, whelped Sept. 15, 1885, by his Brahmin 
out of Gladys (Black Prince—Princess). 

Bruce. By George Burston, A!pena, Mich., for black and white 
English setter dog. whelped May 15, 1885, by Lexington (Nixey—Prin- 
cess Louise) out 0 eae 110). 

Birdie Cohen. By W. A. Wheatley, Memphis, Tenn., for Gordon 
setter bitch, whelped August, 1885, by Harry (Malcolm—June) out of 
Gypsy (Malcolm - Dream IV.). 

Brock. By D. A. Gcodwin, Jr., Newburyport, Mass.. for blue belton 
English setter dog, whelped May 3. 1885, by champion Plantagenet 
out of Matchless (Roderick If.—Jessie). 

Princess Novel. By D. A. Goodwin, Jr., Newburyport, Mass., for 
blue belton English setter bitch, whelped May 10. 1885, by Count 
Bondnhu (Gus Bondhu—Countess Mollie) out of Nelly B. (Pollux— 
Elsa). 

Dash Starlight. By Chas. York, Bangor, Me., for black, white and 
tan English setter dog, whelped June 29, 1885, by Rex (Dashing Dan— 
Daisy Starlight) out of Lady Bright (Rink If.—Aida). 

Meteor’s Maid. By R. Robinson, Indianapolis, Ind., for liver and 
white pointer bitch, whelped March 31, 1885, by Meteor out of Dee. 

Plantagenet, Jr. ’ D. A. Goodwin, Jr.. Newburyport, Mass., for 
black, white and tan English setter dog,whelped May 3, 1885, by cham- 
pion Plantagenet out of Matchless (Roderick II.—Jessie). 

BRED. 


Belle—Chief. J. A. Temple’s (Toronto, Ont.) red Irish setter bitch 
Belle to Max Wenzel’s Chief (A.K.R. 231), Aug. 5. 

Forest Dora—Plantagenet. G. E. Osborn’s (Birmingham, Conn.) 
English setter bitch Forest Dora (A.K.R 500) to Blackstone Kennels’ 
champion Plantagenet, Sept. 18. 

Virginia—Fritz. C. W. Littlejohn’s (Leesburg, Va.) pointer bitch 
Virginia (A.K.R. 1857) to his Fritz (A.K.R. 1351), Sept. 13. 

Nora—Turk. H. Clay Glover’s (New York) black and tan setter 
bitch Nora (Sport—Clara) to his champion Turk (A.K.R. 717). Sept. 25. 

Charlotta—Brahmin, Arthur E. Rendle’s (New York) cocker span- 
iel bitch Charlotta (Black Charley—Frolic) to his Brahmin, Aug. 18. 

Frolic—Brahmin. Arthur E. Rendle’s (New York) cocker spaniel 
bitch Frolic (Rex—Nellie) to his Brahmin, Sept. 4. 

Ruth—Glen Rock. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English setter 
bitch Ruth (Prince—Ruby) to bis Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616), t. 23. 

Rose—The Earl. Geo. E. Vaughn’s (New Haven, Conn ) bull-terrier 
bitch Rose to the Royal Bull-Terrier Kennels’ The Earl (Marquis— 
Lady), July 5. 

Kitty— Earl, Geo. E. Vaughn’s (New Haven, Conn.) bull-terrier 
bitch Kittv to the Royal Bull-Terrier Kennels’ The Ear! (Marquis— 
Lady), Sept. 17. 

White Rose—The Earl. Royal Bull Terrier Kennels’ (New Haven, 
Conn.) bull-terrier bitch White Rose to their The Earl (Marquis— 


Lady), Sept. 6. 
. * WHELPS. 


Jessie Winfield. Geo. H. Hill’s English setter bitch Jessie Winfield 
(Gladstone—Bessie A.), Sept. 19, seven (five dogs), by Count Noble. 


SALES. 


Bruce. Bleck and white English setter dog, whelped May 15, 1885 
(Lexington—Kelp), by Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to George 
Burston, Alpena, Mich. 

Sirus—Daisy II. whelp. Liver and white pointer bitch, age not 
given, by Detroit Kennel Club, Detroit, Mich., to Dr. A. G. Aldrich, 
Anoka, Mipn.: 

Grand Duke. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Dec. 13, 
1881 (Prince—Flora), by Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Charles 
Richardson, Allegheny, Pa. 

Wedgewood. hite, black and tan beagle dog, whelped March 13, 
1884 (Bradlaugh—Belle), by Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chas. 
Richardson, ery, Pa. 

Blue Cap. White, black and tan imported beagle dog, age not 
given (Leader—Music), by Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chas. 
Richardson, Allegheny, Pa. 

Lill II. White, black and tan beagle bitch, 4yrs. old (Boxer II — 
Lill), ne a E. Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chas. Richardson, Alle- 
gheuy, c 

Belle. White. black and tan beagle bitch, whelped May 26. 1860 
(Rattler—Lucy), by Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburgb, Pa., to Chas. Rich- 
ardson, Allegheny, Pa. 

Dandy, Beauty, Jumbo and Trial. White, black and tan beagles, 
whel April 16, 1885 (Bannerman—Lull II.), by Elmer E. Shaner. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chas. Richardson, Allegheny, Pa. 

Burt. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped April 6, 1835 
(Bradlaugh—Belle), by Elmer EK. Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Charles 
Richardson, Allegheny. Pa. 

Rox. White, black and tan beagle dog. whelpea April 6, 1885 (Ban- 
nerman—Lill II ), by kimer E. Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa., to John Sher- 
idan, same place. 

Belle. White, black and tan beagle dog, whelped Nov. 10, 1884 
(Bradiaugh—Belle), by Elmer E. Shane, Pittsburgh, Pa., to F. Lan- 
inger, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

ader. White. black and tan beagle dog, whel April 22, 188 
ache TE by Elmer E, Shaner, Pittsburgh, Pa., to J. 8S. Ruga, 
ina, a, 
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Cardinal. White and orange tawny St. Bernard dog. whole’ July 
20, 1885 (Hermit—Dapnne II.), by Essex Kennels, Andover, S., to 
H. C. Whitney, New York. 

Gipsey. Black and white English setter bitch, whelped May 3, 1885 
(Plantagenet—Matchless), by D. A. Goodwin, Jr., Newburyport, Mass., 


to E. G, Coues, East Hampten, Conn. r each of the first five prizes. 


PRESENTATIONS. John Corrie 

Birdie Cohen. Gordon setter bitch, whelped August, 1885 (Harry— | C B Pratt..... 4555555 - 35 5545545—34 
Gypsy), by H. Malcolm, Baltimore, Md., to W. A. Wheatley, Mem- | C E Payntor 5655545—34 4455555—33 
phis, Tenn. Be SE acewenanses cues 5545555 —34 5555455—34 
DEATHS. ¥ Ellsworth 5455555—34 5555545—34 

Doctor Duer. Blue belton English setter dog, whelped Nov. 20, R Spellman 5554555-34 5554555-34 F D Bartlett. .4455544-32 4445555-33 
1881 (Gladstone—Frost), owned by Dr. W. A. Strother, Lynchourg , M Jewell. ..5554555-34 5555455-34 M Dorrler. ...4545545-32 5555454-33 
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Hinman.5555554-34 5544555-33 
R Anderson4455554-33 5545554-34 
J Dolan... .45445£5-33 4445555-33 
rots. ..... 5535455-33 4455455-33 





PHDOROWQ> 


Rifle and Gray Shooting. 





No. 6. Continuous Match.—All-comers’ continuous match, 200yds. 
standing, number of shots seven, any rifle within the rules, military 
rifles to be allowed one point on each score, provided they are not 
cleaned between shots, and such handicap to be added to the com- 
— first shot below 5. The aggregate of three scores to count 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


5554555—35 


Timmerman. .5445545-32 5515445-32 
M Herrington4555544-32 5544554-32 
Geo Joiner... .4444555-32 4534555-32 
D Miller .....5454455-32 5544544-31 
N O’Donnell..4555544-32 4454545-31 
Jas Duane. ...4544555-32 5443555-31 





















































FIXTURES. 
Oct. 20.—First Georgia State Fair Tournament, under auspices of 
the National Gun Association. Judge M. R. Freeman, Manager, 
Macon, Ga. Beginning Oct. 20. 


THE N. R. A. MEETING. 


HE Creedmoor meeting of 1885 has come and gone. It was not a 
success in some respects, in othersitwas. The Directors offered 


Jos Gaward . .4445554-32 5545455-44 W A Stokes. .4444544-31 3144555-31 
GHLamareau5555445-33 5545554-33 C Judson... ..5544544-31 5544544-31 


No. 7. Governors’ Match.—Seven shots at 500yds., any position, any 
military, including specials, open to all comers. The aggregate of 
three scores to count for first five prizes, aggregate of two scores to 
count for the others. Two points allowed on the aggregate of the 
three scores in the first five prizes to State model rifles of 50 cal., one 


a liberal prize list, but the riflemen and especially the civilian shots int allowed on aggregate of the two scores. " ; 

did not respond as they should have done, and some of the matches Ps ——. eases see ee CODES 95 yo —e-? 
went almost by default. It was more distinctly a military meeting. ww De Fo gouges see 5558845 —34 5585455 _34 
The regulars came down by orders, and gave the range its old-time | j', Shepherd. BaB5bSS_ 5845885—34 
picturesque look; butif the report of the Fort Niagara range be true, Rite... 555455534 545545533 





it is probably the last time that the camp of the regulars will grace 
the Creedmoor Range. The week was a cold one, not at all inviting 
for spectators to the range, and in consequence the shooters had the 
ground largely to themselves. Supt. Brower had prepared every- 
thing about the range for a lively week of hard work, but found little 
occasion for calling out his full working force. There were a few pro- 
tests, but the meeting passed off as a whole in capital form under the 
management of Gen. Chas. F. Robbins as executive officer. 

The details of the shooting in the several matches are given below: 


No. 1. Directors’ Match.—200yds., opeu only to directors of the 
N. R. A.; rounds, 5; position, standing; any military rifle, including 


P Farrelly . ...5555455-34 4545555-33 F Stuart... ...4545545-32 4545545-32 
GBThompson5555555-35 5445455-32 D H Ogden. ..3555°44-31 4545555-33 
W Scott ..... 5555555-35 4545554-32 FC McLinn. .5445554-32 5454354-30 
C W Hinman .4455555-33 544°555-338  F A Welk... 5544553-31 535355*-31 
J F Klein..... 55565 534-34 5454455-32 E DeForest. ..3554545-31 4555244-29 
....5545444-31 5555555-35 A Krebs...... 5445544-31 4354454-29 
Sgt M Doolan 5553545-82 4555455-33 


No. 8. All-Comers’ and Marksmen’s Badge Match.—Open to every- 
body, 200 and 50vyds., ition standing at 200, prone at 500. Five 
shots at each distance, Remington).50-cal. 





























specials. 500yds. 
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ing specials; 200yds., whunding: rounds, 7; the aggregate of two scores | © A Anderson... ro 2 
tocount for the fest Ave pees CC SS” CL eee ees ee — 2 
H R Anderson 4454455—31 5455555—34—65 | 4 WW ETICC......... 20-0 o— 3 
TEC. «0. ccccccccctccecescoctcss coca  SamenNe—MPOGNE Ber semen s- oressecnnecene 45545—23—45 
J8 Shepherd.............ccc000 ccccee MAB—SE =: SEGRE —BU— GB Fo nner eecceeccceces 55454—23—45 
G B.Thompson ........... .-.+++---+-- 455444531: 4544555—82—68 | Wt) RUNOS. .............. pao 7 
BW TBS. cnccccccocecccwswscccccccs cee OU re rr 86 eos on essen vensccsoccowntseid and 
F J Rabbeth ...... .5556544—33 J H Lacroix............5444545—81 | 4 t° eumson..... ..-..--- oon oo 
B R Shellman, Jr 545 1545—32 sere e eee se coer eesresesersssseeeee 45455 “93 4 
Geo Joiner ..... .5544554—32 = —%i a4 
Se OE voc csctccasicet 5515454 —32 : 505 —22—44 
WP I occ cx sows 545554432 5545—24—48 
E A Anderson........ 554554432 aan aaa 
sxe cde smases 1514455—31 55 oS —24—47 
SS Bumstead.......... 5444455—31 55555—25 —46 
F Stuart........... ....4544545—31 pe 
No. 3. Wimbledon Cup Match.—Open to all citizens and residents of 55555—25— 43 
the United States, 1,000yds., 30 shots, any rifle within the rules, clean- 51554—¥3—43 
ing allowed, position, any without artificial rest. Won in 1875 by Maj. 54E4h—23—43 
Fulton, in 1876 by I. L. Allen, in 1877 by Dudley Selph, in 1878 by 541534—22—43 
Frank Hyde, in 1879 by C. H. Laird, in 1880 by W. M. Farrow, in 1881 44135—20—43 


by F. J. Rabbeth, in 1882 by W. Budworth, in 1883 by H. T. Rockwell, 


in 1884 by J. W. Todd. No. 9. Brooklyn Furniture Company Match.—Open to teams of four 








JW Todd.... . .. 545554545545555555545445555524—140 | from any regiment, company or battery in Second Division, N. G., 
L Geiger......... .. .503553555555555555454555354555—136 |S. N. Y. Remington rifle, State model, seven rounds each at 200 and 
We Oe ONIN. Cosic cee vetenn. ceaees 235554531454544455550505455344—131 500yds., position standing at 200, prone at 500yds. 
Cove cece ace cnccecsneexaaes 452455553 142554553534352454555—125 Twenty-third Regiment, Team B. 
No. 4. President’s Match for the Military onpienship of the 200yds. 500yds. 
United States of America.—First stage, 200 and 50yds. Seven shots | Oliver ................ «2... 354 
at each distance, Open to all members of the Army, Navy and | Frothingham 5 
Marine Corps of the United States, or the National Guard of any | Scott................. 5 
State. Second stage—Open to all prize winners. in the first stage, | De Forrest............ eeewes 5 


600yds. Number of shots, 10. Position, any. Rifles, same as in first 
am. but .50 caliber Remington State model will receive one point 
lowance: 





















500yds. 500yds. 
eine... 3465 29.61 Serben’ atsitenenioe eats. 
FW Yates 3564 eee 
T H Kicin’ 3464 ae 
i F Young ‘ 34-64 3240 | Biliott........ ---seeeeeeeees 
E A Anderson.... 29 34—63 30—60. 
AC ae sgenene = os 30—60 F 
JS Shepherd..... ¢ 33—6 29—60 | Sergt. Anderson.... ....... 344444 5-28 55555 4 3-32-60 
J Garrard........ al =: 32-59 oe ies 3354444-27 52345 24-25-52 
ares... > 3158 | Corpl Wallace...... . ...... 440443 4-28 55554 4 53356 
seceececces 7 $ 9 5 A 5 5 
Sergt. Barrett... 30 32— 62 30—59 PVG Ti GIGEE. 2... ccccccccees 033453 4-2 954555 5-34-55 
R McMillan 31—62 
D H Ogden....... 33 30—62 
LJ Elliott........ 38 29—62 
H W Stamford... 28 33-61 
E De¥orest...... 29 32—61 
eo ee 29 32—61 
Geo Johnson..... 30 31-61 W A Sconce...... 29 
W D Aarrell ..... 31 30—61 J Pettit......... - %B 
M D Hinds....... 31 30-61 
. _Second Stage—600yds. No. 10. Hilton Trophy Match.—Open to teams of 12, from the army 
FM Yates... sta -5454453554—44 SS Bumstead....... 054544444337 | of the United States, the United States Navy, the National Guard, the 
SEINE, ov ccvceden 5245545555—45 E A Anderson....... 3035542554—36 | Regular Army, the Militia, the Volunteers, the Navy of any country, 
SOIR os 6:5020unes 4445555585—45 “LJ Elliott.... . ...2444434348—35 | 200, 500 and 600yds, 7 at each distance, standing at 200yds., any at 
N D Hatroll .....<<<. 5544444455-44 John Cavanagh.... 2445524440—34 | 500 and 600yds., any military rifle which has been adopted as an 
H R Anderson...... 2°55553445—43 A C White official arm by apy State or government, ammunition any. Won in 
M McCormick.... .5454585442—43 F A Wells...... ees 1878 and 1879 by State of New York, in 1880 by Division of the Mis- 
Sergt Barrett ....... 2355345455—42 J A Richards........ souri, U.S. A., in 1881 by State of New York, in 1382 by State of 
EF Young...... ...45448415345—41 HJ Rice....... . Pennsylvania, in 1883 by State of Michigan, in 1844 by Division of the 
John S$ Shepherd .. .3353445545—41 W A Seoner Atlantic, U.S. A. 
John F Klein....... 4345413554—41 James Crawley ..... Military Division of Atlantic (U. S. Springfield). 
a eee 225435555440 GS Scott 200yds. 500yds. 600yds. 
Ezra DeForest... .. 2345555254—40 R Macmillan.... Lt Anderson........... 4545444—30 4555345—31 $454543—28—89 
Major G L Fox..... 5435452543—40 N Driscoll Sgt Barrett.. .4834434—25 4545343—30 5554345— 31—86 
Jos Gaward.........3554442435—39 Jas Pettit Pvt Crist.... . . ..5954444—31 5445355 —31 2435553—27—89 
John Grinie.. -2455552434—39 H W Stanford Corpl Seonce......... 544542429 2 —29 5243542—2583 
Geo Johnson...... -4443444453—39 D H Ogden.. Sgt Petit ...... 2.000. 4443444—27 4554432—27 4352450--23—77 
C Bickers........... 4534455332—38 E W Price... Pvt Cranley.... ....... 4454554—31 5243554—28 3433503 —21—80 
Jonn Hansen. .... .4233858455—37 M D Hinds Lt Dunn....... .......4844544—28 3454545—30 4554544—31—89 
No. 5. The Shorkley Match.—Any military rifle, including specials, | Corp! Lockwood 3355403 —23 3454245—27 0538455—27—77 
800, £00 and 1,000yds., any position, open vo all comers, 1 pre at | Set Harrell............ 4555454 - 32 —27 2245445 —26—85 
each distance. Corpl Yates. .........0 44453 44—32 4554435—30 5223453—23 —85 
Yards. Rifle, | Sgt Driscoll............ 4435455—30 3545342 —26 3352344—24— 80 
\ 800  5445545555—47 Rem. | Lt Smith............... 5443544—29 3434454—27 54324432581 
G Joiner, 238d Regt............... 900 4453555455—45 Hep. aaa per emer 
11,000 4424344555—41—133 { Mil, 343 343 311 997 
7 \ 800 844545355543 New York State Team (Rem. Mil, Cal. .50). 
C W Hinman, Mass. V. M.... ...< 900 4445545—30 0542544—24 3254344—25—79 
( 1,000 445434428 3445344—<7 3350445—24—79 
F { 800 5444444—29 3335543 —26 5234545—30—85 
J MeNevin, 13th Regt........ 900 2 5 2345324—23 3252003 - 15—64 
11,000 b= . 514443529 334544423 3524085227 
\ 860 4354444—28 3233355 — 24 3448254—25—77 
W W de Forest, 12th Regt....... 900 1 : 4454454—31 3555543 —80 3444324—24—85 
11,000 . 345444428 345555533 «4452443 2687 
. 800 . .5454543—30 4455455—32 5253354—27 —89 
R Macmillan, Pa. N. G........... | 900 t gl . 444545329 242524524 2452434 2477 
1,000 " .55645455—33 4535453 —29 5454552—30—92 
800 5354544—-30 5444535 —30 3343232—20—80 
JS Shepherd, 23d Regt....... .. 900 . = -— -— -— 
1300 445805456441 = oe —— 
: Rem. Pennsylvania Team (Springfield Mil. Cal. 45). 
C H Gaus, 19th Battalion........ ; ae | ee {Rep Pvt Huntington.. .... 4344444 —2 343344526 002244 12-65 
’ 005555544538 Ca t Thom n 5433535—28 4343354 —26—84 
H R Anderson, U.S.A..........4. J 900 355545835341 (Lee, ee cymes oso | (ae 
( i or Sgt E E Chase 4452343 —25 244335223 77 
j 5 a Sgt C B Pratt...... §325445—28 0554554—28—84 
DH Ogden, 20th Sep. OBe cv nsscus 900 4454444000 —29 M.B.L. Pvt R Macmillan... 4245354—27—86 
{ /-_ ae Lt M J Andrews 235455529 4445455—31—90 
== ; Jouiston. . 5355543—30 3455343—27—83 
T J Dolan, 12th Regt............. } ‘ = nae ne bar B. Sst J J Mountjoy...... 3545445—30 0422224—16—72 
~ eae 1 Sgt O J Gunning... 234334524 8442450—22—75 
. Pvt J Blatter.......... 2535545—39 3435543—27—85 
W Scottp3d!Sep. Co.............. 900 3343534556. Sport pie: as cask agi 
300 Sadouse_as = - mm 
F Stuart, 69th Regt ........... -»~{ 900  4445000025—24 Bport. No. 11. Short Range Team Match.—Open to teams of four, from 
1,000  5564344352—40—107 any club or military organization, ten shots at 200yds., any rifle with- 





tS :] br 
~ 22>) 
SSS Sse sss sss 


provided no member thereof cleans 
Zettler Rifle Club. 


G Joiner ....... 
G Zimmerman. .... .5454454445—44 C W Hinman 
RM cas. cou ceced 4455554544—45 
pe eee 445555445445 
180 


N. R. A. Club. 
Sgt T J Dolan... ....4455445545—45 
Maj G Shorkley..... 445444344440 


Oe Wes daccvevas 555445443342 
Lt JS Shepherd... 5445545555 —47 
174 

MIN 5 oi agcasesduaexas 6 
160 





between shots. 
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in the rules, teams armed with military rifles allowed six points, 


Mass. Rifle Asso.—Team A. 


AC White ...... 





.- 454554555446 O M Jewell..........5444544454—43 
55: 5554443—45 


G F Ellsworth..... "5 454545544—45 
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13th Regt., Penn.—Team No. 1. 
1st Sgt E E Chase.. .5544444434—41 
Sgt C P Pratt ....... 4445555555 —46 
Cpt G B Thompson. .2454445454—41 
Pvt JC Huntington .5545434544—41 


Allowance.......... 


169 
Oi ns 6 


175 


Military Division of the Atlantic, No. 3—Taylor 40, Corrie 41, Craw- 


ley 41, Glassford 41—163. Allowance 6. Total 169. 

N. Y. Rifle Club—Tayntor 46, Case 43, Duane 40, O'Donnell 40. 
Total 169. 
Co. C, Battalion of Engineers—Irving Hate 39, C. E. Gillette 40, J. 
Turner 44, 39. Total 162. 
Willet’s Point Rifle Club—Geo. Doyle 39, John Cavanagh 42, Charles 
Renaud 40, A. Krebs 40—161. Allowance 6. Total 167. 
Third Divislon Rifle Association, Albany—L. Geiger 36, J. B. Schuy- 
ler 38, B. R. Spelman 42, C. H. Gaus 42. Total 158. 
Military Division of the Atlantic, Team No. 1—Anderson 43, Dunn 
40, Garrard 46. Harrell 40—169. Allowance 6. Total 175. 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, 2d Team—E. J. Crane 44, J. P. 
Frost 39, F. W. Perkins 43, F. J. Rabbeth 42—168. Allowance 6. Total 
174. 
Military Division of the Atlantic Team—Seonce 42, Johnson 41, 
Driscoll 40, Pettit 44—167. Allowance 6. Total 173. 


No. 12, Inter-State Military Match.—Open to one team from each 
State and ao in the United States, eonsisting of twelve mem- 
bers of the regularly organized and uniformed National Guard or 
militia, 200 and 500yds., at 20yds. standing, at 5’0yds. prone, any 
military rifle which has been adopted as an official arm by any State 
or Government, rounds, ten at each distance. Won in 1875 by New 
York; in 1876 by Connecticut; in 1877 by California; in 1878 and 1879 
by New York; in 1860 by New Jersey; in 1¢81 by New York; in 1882 by 
Pennsylvania; in 1882 by Michigan; in 1884 by Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania Team. 
















200yds. 50 
Os Nao se n'es cadeducexe) -sasene 4545545344—43 55553! ~90 
Be MON ai cncasdacaenaad need 4434544554—42 45 15555455—47—89 
Re ined: cxcuseddtde wont 4444444455— 42 5545455444—45—87 
Thomas Connelly................ 4455544445—43 5544555434—14—87 
De ia covecane aeedsuns 4443544454—41 4445455554 —45—86 
ee UE eh ccedccuae ditad deen 4454544445—48 $454355454—43—86 
Pp rer errr 444444 445—41 5545435445—44—85 
J J Mountjoy.................+- 0054494444555 —44 5453—40— 84 
J (> "a ee 5444541344—41 +4 4555 —42 —83 
Be nas cc crtensescegvece 4434444445—409 2445454345—40— 80 
A ee ere . .4444454444—41 2544—35—79 
John Biatter....... ..............3434343433—35 535444—43—78 


New York Team. 
200yds. 500yds. 
40 


Massachusetts Team. 
200vds. 500yds, 








SS Bumstead.......46 42—88 JF Klein... inated 47—87 
‘ig, 42 43—8 MD Hinds .........41 45—86 
I Sue waccases 43 41—84 George Joiner...... 42 42-84 
Pe is cestccewcss 43 40—838 EJ Elliott ... . ...41 41—82 
1 O40 re 2 40—82 Ezra De Forest......42 39—81 
C W Hinman........ 40 41—81 DH Ogden..........39 41—80 
F D Bartlett........ 40 40—80 FA Wells...... ....37 43—80 
LH Bateman....... 40 48 eee 41—80 
A eer 41 JS Shepherd........39 39—78 
PW Perkine......-. 43 Ce Sa 40 38—78 
Fa ae 3¢—71 E F Young™......... 41 28—69 
W C Johnston, Jr...34 34—68 E W Price*..........44 19—63 

959 48 





*Shut out at 500yds. 


No 13. Inter-State Long Range Match.—Opeu to teams of four 
from all rifle associations or clubs in apy State or Territory in the 
United States, 800, 900 and 1,000yds.. 15 shots at each, any rifle within 
the rules. Won in 1877 by Amateur Rifle Club, N. Y.; in 1878 Massa- 
chusetts Rifle Association. in 1879 by New Jersey State Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1880 by Empire Rifle Club, N. Y.; in 1881, ’82 and °83 by Ilion 
Rifle Club, in 1884 by Amateur Rifle Club, N. Y. 

{Match laid over for future competition. } 


No. 14. New York State National Guard Match.—Open to teams of 
12 from each regiment, battalion or separate company of infantry of 
the National Guard of the State of New York; 200 and 500yds. ; stand- 
ing at 200, prone at 500yds.; Remington rifle, State model; rounds, 5 
at each distance: 

Twenty-third Regiment, Brooklyn. 









200yds. 0yds. 

pe Perr Pere rere 44534—20 335—19—39 
Private Geo JOIMEF .......cccccccccccess .34434—18 —19— 37 
Capt W L Candee 34 34344—18— 3s 
Capt F _L Holmes 23424—15—35 
EME acc ccauends dccducdueuadecnne 33345 55535—28—39 
Private G 8 Scott, Jr 44454 —-21 55444--23—44 
a IN Ia ak car teaddnancwnadcucccans 44444—20 45345—21—41 
Corp W A Stokes. ..........-ccsceee 200+. dd444—18 32254—16—34 
I a i iiccisecsccsnsdsccceccsnacas 5454422 15—23—45 
Ne, cc cennsscovssecces .....34443—18 é —24-—42 
Lieut Col J B Frothingham ..--- 25444—19 54545—23 —42 
ere 5445—23—42 

231 247 478 


Fourteenth Regiment, Rrooklyn. 
200yds. 500yds. 2*0yds. S50O0yds. 
Pvt C L Madison. 22 18—40 Pvt JL Brewing. 14 16—30 
Adjt H Nutt...... 19 18—37 Cor C CU Wallace. 20 2-42 
Lt L M Harvey... 19 25—44 Pvt J L Lacroix.. 15 19-34 
Cor J Corry...... 18 22—40 Sgt W Jennings.. 17 21—38 
Cor J W Day .. . 16 18—34 I RP Ed Browe.. 20 19—39 
Cor J Heywood.. 20 19—39 — 
Sgt E Anderson... 20 20—40 220 

Twelfth Regiment, New York. 
2°0yds. 5SOdyds. 


237 457 


200yds. S00yds. 


Pvt U E Wood.... 20 21—41 Pvt HT Farrell... 20 23—43 
Sgt A Kingsland.. 20 22—42 AdSchermerhorn 21 15—36 
Lt J Macauley.... 16 23—39 SetA Van Heusen 21 18—89 
Sgt W L Frost.... 16 22—33 Pvt E Lockley... 17 20—37 
Sgt T Mahoney... 17 18—35 Capt W DeForest 21 20—41 
Ord Sgt TJ Dolan 21 14—35 -— eset 
Capt C H Eagle. 17 24—41 227 240 467 


Seventh Regiment, New York. 


200yds. 500yds. 200yds. 500yds. 
»). 9 


Sgt J P Richards. 20 21—41 Capt W Palmer.. 17 12—29 
Pvt H H Spies.... 16 18—34 Pvt C H Hoyt.... 16 22 38 
Sgt G W Munson. 18 22-40 Pvt J W Hale.... 15 23—38 
Pvt J H Brown... 20 18—38 Sgt E F Young... 19 21—40 
Sgt GC Power... 20 23—438 Lt FC McLewee. 20 24-44 
Sgt E W Price.... 20 20-40 -— —_-— 
Sgt J K Green.... 18 23— 41 219 247 466 


No. 15. First Division National Guard Match.—Open to teams of 12 
from each regiment, battalion or separate company of infantry in the 
First Division of the National Guard of the State of New York; Rem- 
ington rifle, State model; 200 and 500yds.;5 shots at each; standing at 


200, at 500yds. prone: 
Twelfth Regiment. 














200yds- 500yds. 

Jay dw | Sere ree 44530 —16 44450 —22—38 
EE BER nc csccecscdcccqcen eeavsess 34344—18 43455—21—39 
Pe Oe Pi serceiasccsiccunscesccenés 44443-19 33555—21—40 
PE IID ioc voice nccecsscccecsqcccs 35444—20 55584—24—44 
Adjt A F Schermerforn..................-- 44324—18 24234—15—33 
ON SE Ae ee ee 03443—14 55554—24 - 38 
Lieut J Macauley...... 34343—17 44344—19—36 
Sergt W L Frost... 44043—15 52052—14—29 
Private E Lockley ........ bua: Paemeawa 34043—14 45554 —23—37 
CaaG WW OP OPOEE*** . cc cwccccs  cccccee 44344—19 44554 —22— 
III Secs ccevce ase tgciccanved 35453—20 08554 — 17—37 
SE SN ooo i40,, oh oda abekesdicuas 45343—19 5 5 

209 239 448 


Seventh Regiment. 


ds. 500yds. 200yds. 500yds. 


Sgt J P Richards. 16 11—27 SgtT A Barets... 10 16—26 
Pvt H HsSpies.... 18 18-36 PyvtCH Hoyt.... 15 19—34 
Sgt GW Munson. 19 22—41 Pvt J W Hale.... 15 20—35 
Pvt J H Brown... 20 20-40 Sgt E F Young... 20 23—43 
Sgt G C Power... 18 23—41 Lt fC McLewee. 18 23—41 
Sgt E W Price 22 15—37 -— --— 
Segt H Thompson 12 23—35 203 233 436 





Shee 


SPORT SRE 


aa 


nak 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Ocr. 1, 1885. 








No 16. Second Division National Guard Match.—Open to teams of 
12 from each regiment, battalion or separate company of infantry in 
the Second Division of the National Guard of the State of New York, 
Remington rifle. State model, 200 and 500yds, 5 shots at each, stand- 
ing at ds., at 50Cyds. prone. 

Twenty-third Regiment. 











20y ds. 500yds. 

Lieut J S Shepherd 43444—19 44345—20—39 
NN oo cab cis cnewecanekee §3453—20 43555 —22—42 
RS OF As OBRGOD.....cccccscccccecs 54443—20 04353 —15—35 
ee ee 24334—18 53534—21—39 
SS aaa eae . .85354—20 55455—24—44 
Private GS Scott, Jr.... ......... . s00... 44545—22 55425 —21—43 
Re NEB 55 0 snc 5 v0se heen ba<eeice .. 84353 —18 54555—24—42 
Ee RO Sica cme wcsanensseesoeoene 45445—22 43525—19—41 
ET Mi NOES. 05. pncnnvesiavcnkvauvee eet 444442 44543 20-40 
ot aaa . ..44444—20 54425—20—40 
Lieut-Col J B Frothingham .. . ..84434—18 25455—21—39 
Capt E De Forest ............. ieee «» 44445 -21 45454—22 — 43 

288 249 487 

Fourteenth Regiment. 
200yds. 500yds. 20yds. 500yds. 

Private C L Madison 16 21-37 Sergt E A Anderson. 2¢ 24—43 
Adjt H Nutt .. .....15 22—38 Corpl C C Wallace. .22 22—44 
Lieut T W Harvey..18 22 40 Private J H Lacroix 21 19—40 
Corpl J Corry.......21 23—14 Sergt W J Jennings.21 19—40 
Corpl J W Day......13 17—30 IRPEdS Brown...19 19—38 
Corp! J Heywood.. .16 19—35 -— -— -— 
Private L Bruing.. ..2% 17—40 224 245 469 


No. 17. General Sheri lan’s Skirmishers’ Match.—Cpen to teams of 
6 from the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard, Vol- 
unteers or militia of any country, State or Territory, 600 to 200yds. 
and return. second-class targets. the military rifle with whicn the or- 
ganization has been regularly armed, unless such be a magazine gun, 
in which case any miiitary rifle which has been a lopted as an official 
arm by any State or Government. Won in 1884 by Fourth Artillery. 





U. 8. A.: 

First Second Third Penal- 

Run. Run. Run. ties. Total. 
Fourth Artillery. . . 291 268 210 si 769 
Third Artillery... 287 224 247 be 738 
Fifth aee siieasties: oeeeeuoree 255 205 169 oa 630 
Twenty third Infantry........... 190 1%7 246 1 613 
Fifth BattalionEngineers... ..... 170 164 203 3 537 
Second Artiliery.................. 141 148 203 1 447 
Twelfth Infantry........ ....... 160 163 140 1 463 


No. 18. Army and Navy Journal Match.—Open only to members of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and National Guard or Militia of any 
States or Territory. Ritle, the U.S. service .45-cal. or the Remington 
State model, .50 cal., 200yds., number of shots 7. 

TJ Dolan... .5545545 —-33 444555522 4451554—81 4545445—31 4414555 - 31 
E J Crew... .4455554—832 445554432 4544545—31 5455444—31 4544554—31 





F J Klein. ...4554545—32 5448555—32 554554331 4454554—31 4445445—30 
A Krebs......5555534 -32 4544554—31 455545431 4414545—30 4542455 — 30 
J K Green. ...4554555—33 4454445—30 4454453—30 4544454—30 44545143—30 





82 5545444—31 4544445—30 5444454—30 4445544—30 


G W Coulston5547544— 
5554455 - 33 5445535—33 5445554—32 5445554—32 


J 8 Shepherd.5415555 —33 

4554554—32 4554544—31 5444455—31 5554444—31 
J Corrie .....5555445 33 4555454—32 454554532 
Vv 











V A Stokes ......... 30 30 30 29 28 John Cavanagh..... 29 29 27 27 28 
J H Lacroix......... 30 30 30 26 22 JC Huntington..... 30 30 29 28 26 
H i 29 29 28 28 28 TConelly............ 82 31 29 2W 27 
Geo 27 27 26 26 JJ Mountjoy ... .. 32 30 29 28 Ww 
ND .29 28 27 2 28 OJ Gunning....... 33 30 29 29 27 
DH 31 30 29 29 JGGanley.......... 30 29 29 28 28 
LIE 30 30 20 28 27 GB Thompson...... 32 29 29 28 Ww 
L O93 SS GL Por... ......cs00 29 29 26 25 25 
C BPri ..30 30 30 20 29 HR Anderson .... 31 30 29 29 28 
BB icescsasncne 29 29 29 27 26 


No. 19 Chambers Street Match.—Open to all comers, 500yds., 7 
shots each. position any, any rifle within the rules, no cleaning al- 
lowed, military and special military mfies will be allowed one point 
each soore, the aggregate of two scores to count for each of the prizes. 


JS Shepherd 5555555—35—70 
é 555—35—70 










IE inc cubs nansdulinesso06S ruses 
IE os naka keh cceasakhskie-aeeeel 5455555—35—70 
SET ssi. is cesnneneuasevesensanie 5555555 —35—70 
CD ee eer 5554955—35—70 
SEDs isc sae mse ntooes aba aeik Sanaa 5555555—35— 70 
EOE is csqnieines daha ncvhinow nse shee 554 —31—69 
W J Fancher. Dames of 4455545—34—69 
Capt S A Day.. ; piste 34555 5—35-—69 
Mh aaa f é 5445445—32—67 
PSI seins as otvewsnsskecone seer 34 5145454—36—67 


33 45554 45— 33 —66 


ae d. <sincwaael 

i cniabenaser nese snscnatananeie 5555445 -33—66 
I MID, 0.05 ssictnsvccensesevensenn 33 5545445—33—€6 
ee III in ncn gba va cieredse.cnssinss ncn, ee 5555554—35 — 66 
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THE TRAJECTORY TEST. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I beg te differ with the views of your correspondent “S.” He says, 
‘“‘No man can invariably take the same sight by simply resting the 
muzzle that can be had when the gun is in a vise, and absolute cer- 
tainty is what we want.” 

Is it possible he does not know that in shooting through screens ab- 
solute certainty is of no consequence whatever? Major Merrill will 
tell him he is wrong on that point. The Major speaks of ‘‘machine 
rest’? as beiag used in his tests, but he does not say the gun was 
screwed in a vise. But I claim that better shooting can be done with 
a muzzie rest than from a vise, ‘S.” misquotes me as saying that 
the trigger-puli affects trajectory. On the contrary, I said plainly 
that it affects accuracy. 

I presume that your tests are intended to show what hunting rifles 
will do when used as such, but some of your ————- are only 
interested in knowing what they will do under totally different con- 
ditions. The results of the two tests would be entirely dissimilar. 
Are we to understand that ‘‘S.”’ carries a vise with him when he goes 
hunting? 

I do not care which wins, but am only interested in knowing that 
the test will be conclusive. ‘‘S.”’ is evidently befogged. The muzzle- 
loader advocates will undoubtedly attend the test in force, armed 
with mountain howitzers. In Major Merrill's carefully written article 
he very carefully omits to tell the weight of the rifle used. Was it 
twenty or tnirty pounds? The shooting was nothing to brag about. 

There is one point on which “'S.”’ and I agree exactly. He says, 
‘*You will find obsolete men who will take pride in muzgzleloaders for 
years tocome.”” Just so; thatis the only kind that takes pride in 
them now. ww... 0. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 





JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Medal score of rifle club, 200yds. off 
hand, Creedmoor target: 








ek 555444445444 Moore............... 

Es sccosenanvcnes 4435543443-40 DeLisle.............. 
Warner......- .. 444443434488 Burms................ 
a ..5145344445—42 Barber ............. 

Lonngren . .4534543334—38 Hazeltine. - 
Kelso..... .5544444445—43 Curtiss... 


Ablstrom............ 445444454442 R. H. Burns. 
HARMLESS GUNS.—In the August issue of the U.S. Consular Re- 
ports N. P. Tisdel, agent to the States of the Congo Association, gives 
an interesting narrative of his travels in the valley of the Congo. He 
speaks of the many isolated tribes, and says: ‘These tribes often go 
to war with euch other Upon the most trifling pretext, and, notwith- 
standing they are all armed with guns, it is a rare thing that a native 
is killed by this weapon. They seem to have little or uo idea how to 
use the = successfully, and a complete victory consists in the burn- 
ing of villages, the capture of prisoners, and their execution by the 
knife, spear or fire afterward, or their sale into slavery. It is a re- 
markabie fact that while guns and powder are pienty. lead is almost 
unknown to the natives, the coast traders having so far kept it from 
them. They therefore use small pebbles and baked clay balls instead 
of bullets, though a recently they have taken to cutting brass rods 
into slugs, and naturally the gun will soon become a dangerous weapon 
in their hands. Since the advent of the white man with his repeating 
rifle, the up country kings are commencing to demand that they be 
supplied with percussion guns. Up to the present time the gun has 
been used enly to make a noise with. With itthey profess to frighten 





















































away bad spirits; to bring health to the sick; to assist the spirit of a 


departed friend; to celebrate events of joy or sorrow; in fact the 


gun is used for everything but for war purpos?s or the killing of 


game.” 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter for poe should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 


at the lates’ 


THE TRAP. 





lents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 


Corr 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 





NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION. 


To the Members of the National Gun Association and all Sportsmen: 
In assuming the duties of my new position I hope to have the 


faithful co operation of every lover of field sports, and the earnest 
support of every one who has a desire to see the fish and game of 
our country protected from the terrible destruction that is fast de- 


pleting our forest and streams, and who wish to encourage the gen- 
tlemanty sport of skill with gun and trap. The perfection to which 
manufacturers have brought the various flying targets is most won- 
derful, and affords an excellent substitute for the natural bird, and 


its cheapness, cleanliness and convenience brings it within the range 


of all classes to enjoy this finest of all sport, and perfect themselves 


frequently fiad the game or sport not worth the trouble and expense. 

Now that no one can charge that any particular interest is to be 
subserved in the management of th« Association, I hope tat all true 
sportsmen will join its ranks and help forward the good cause, and 


past dues, and ask that they send in the amount as early as possible. 
— Matt R. FREEMAN, V, P. and Gen. Manager. 
ACON, Ga. 


lished statements that the contestants shot for $250 a side in addition 
were all untrue, and were added by interested persons in the hope 
of drawing a large attendance and resulting profit. It is a question 
whether all this issuing of posters giving false conditions and inform- 
atiov about strictly amateur shooting matches is not calculated 
rather to keep people away than to draw them. Atall events, it is 
disagreeable to the shcoters to be placarded like circus attractions.” 


Perry? 


and sweepstakes. Following are the scores at 25clay-pigeons: V. 
A. Blakeslee 19, A. B. Pixley 14, H. Nichols 10, C. Beers 12. T. Platt 12, 
G. A. Saunders 17, C. H. Sterry 17, E. A. Birdsey 14, F. P. Clark 16, R. 
Penn 9. F. Brown 18. M. Bull 12, F. C. Bartram 11. A. Ives 16, C. Bris- 
tol 11, A. Trager 11, N. H. Ames 9, J. F. Ives 13. C. W. Viberts 18, H. 
A. Sanford 14, A. J. Goodrich 14, L Widman 13, N. D. Folsom 16, A. 
Strong 8, J. B. Brogden 15, G. Minor 22, G. T. Ferris 10, A. H. Merri- 
man 13, P. Downs 16, E. A. Folsom 13, J. Melrose 15, J. Cook 11, M. 
Cook 13. C. Higby 12, W. Johnson 8, C. Hill 12, J. H. Ames 9, C. Long- 
den 9. Next shvot will be held at Bridgeport, Conn., on Oct. 28. 


POUGHKEEPSIE. Sept. 26.—Shoot for the gold medal presented 
by the Wappinger’s Falls and Poughkeepsie gun clubs. same as b: fore 
10 single rotary balls, — pairs doubles, straightaway l5yds.: 

s : a 






DEE bei cccscnecens 3 4— 7% GATalmage ......... 6 2— 8 
H Meyers...........-...5 4—9 JA Jameson...... -8 5-13 
MOONEE... . 52.0 200%55 2 4—6 OThorne........ 2 2 6-8 
re 5 6—11 Wm Baxter......... | 5— 8 
J M Godinez............. BB BBS RD. a. cascccnes voces 4 7-14 
RD.” -:cthiniee sania 9 te OE Scccicinsvosesed 4 8—12 
The Jast shoot for the medal took place Sept. 24: 
SOURS cc cecsinwee. nn 6 7-13 GA Talmage ...........6 7-18 
J M Godinez.... ..... oat Pe OE cass ccoasinn sce 8 6-14 


As this was the second time Godinez had won it, it now becomes his 
property. The competition for this medal has been quite close as 
follows: First by E. Decker. score 15; second by M. Condit, score 17; 
third, J. M. Godinez, score 15; fourth, J. M. Godinez, score 16. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CONTEST.—Cleveland, O., Sept. 21.—The 
contest for the Chamberlin Cartrid Co.’s prizes, ($2,000) closed 
Aug. 31, 1885. J. R. Stice, Jacksonville, Ill., with a score of 99, wins 
first prize, ($750) without a tie; W.S. Bell, Pittsburgh, Pa.. and R. E. 
Sheldon, Cleveland, O , with a score of 98 each. are in a tie for second 
money ($500); Andy Meaders, Nashville, Tenn., J. A. Prechtel, Cleve- 
land, O., and C. F. Wheal, Cleveland, O., with a score of 96 each, are 
in a tie for third money ($300); F. M. Eames, Bay Ridge. L. I., with a 
score of 95, wins fourth money ($200) without a tie; ‘McDuff,’ ( in- 
einnati, O., W. R. Huntington, of Cleveland, O.,and H. H. Fleischer, 
Rochester, N. Y.. with a score of 94 each are in a tie for fifth money 
($150); Benj. Teiple, Covington. Ky., Wm. Wagnor, Washington, D. 
C,and John A. Bell, Putnam, Pa., are in tie for sixth money ($100). 
The ties will be shot off at Cleveland, O., commencing Tuesday, Oct. 
6, and the prizes will be paid at the conclusion of the tie shooting. 
The Cleveland Gun Club bave arranged a tournament with $655 
guaranteed cash prizes, Oct 7 and 8. 

CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter for publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


NATIONAL GUN ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENTS.—Special Notice.—Mem- 
bers desirous of organizing tournaments in their vicinity, under the 
auspices of the Association, are requested to notify the undersigned. 
All the expenses of the same will be paid by us. Make your arrange- 
ments for 1886. We propose to establish a circuit of tournaments 
annually. Claim your dates now.—MatT R. FREEMAN, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Macon, Ga. Send 10 cents for hand book con- 
taining rules, constitution, etc. ‘‘Fairly started and its future 
depends entirely upon the manner in which the sportsmen throughout 
the country respond.”’—C. M. Stark, April 18, 1885.—Adv. 





Canoeing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 


CANOEISTS are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about ca noeable waters, and other commu- 


nications of interest. 





Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest AND 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc . of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of mectings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forest AnD STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, raaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 


to the spurt. 





AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


gt get C. A. Neidé. Schuylerville, N.Y. Candidates for 

membership must torward theirnames, with $2 for initiation fee 
and first year’s dues, to the secretary, who will present names to the 
the executive committee. Money should be sént by registered letter 
or money order. 


in wing-shooting, without the necesity of days lost from business to 


that every member be revresented in person or by proxy at our next 
annual meeting at Macon, Ga., in 1886. I would call the attention of 
members to the fact that a large number of them are in arrears for 


A TAIL FOR NOBODY'S KITE.—Speaking of a recent trap-shoot- 
ing match, the Breeder and Sportsman sensibly remarks: ‘*The pub- 


PERRY HAS OUT-STARKED STARK, now who will out-Perry 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., Sept. 23.—Fourth State shoot for prizes 





SMALL CRUISING YACHTS VS. CANOES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“‘Deja’s”’ answer to my criticism of his design is very ine itonly 
needs the accompaniment of bad spelling to equal Josh Bi ings or 
Little Freddy and his slate; but without dealing with his witticisms, 
I will try and sift from a good deal cf irrelevant matter in his letter 
some points bearing on the question in dispute. The Rob Roy canoe 
was not, as ‘Deja’ states, “outbuilt and superseded twenty years 
ago.”’ On the contrary, Macgregor’s first canoe was built in 1865, 
exactly twenty years ago; for ten years it was more widely known 
and used than any other type of canoe, and even yet boats of this 
class, 14ft. x26 and 28in., Rob Roy, American Traveling, Stella Maris, 
are sold and used in considerable numbers. It would seem that in 
spite of the number he has sailed, ‘‘Deja’’ is as ignorant of their his- 
tory and qualities as his former letter proved him to be in regard to 
the Shadow model. I wonder whether ‘‘Deja”’ has ever seen a real 
canoe, certainly he must know very little about one when he brings 
forward in proof of his assertion that a canoe cannot readily be car- 
ried an instance of a man who could not carry an Irene through 
underbrush. Of course he eould not; the Irene model is a center. 
board sailboat, ranging in size from 16 to 18ft. x4ft. or more beam and 
weighing at least 200 pounds. A canoe, I can inform him, is a boat 
15ft. long and 28 to 30in svide, weighing 90 pounds if for sailing, and 
not over 4) to 50if for such work as his friend essayed, hunting or 
cruising in the woods, 

His assertion that the round-up of the bow and stern makes it as 
easy to land from his boat as from a canoe is disproved at once by a 
look at the design. Tre boat draws 2lin., and must have that depth 
of water within less than 6ft. of the shore or her crew cannot land 
dry shod, A canoe draws usually 6 to 7in. Ona shelving beach she 
can be driven up easily or pushed off, unless there are rocks and 
stones; and most canoeists are expert enough to land orto board their ~ 
boats by a spring fom or to the deck, aided by the paddle. If Deja” 
were to cruise on the Hudson, the Sound, or any of the waters about 
New York, he would find as a rule gently shelving beaches, over 
which his boat could not get witbin 10ft. of the shore, while a canoe 
could float so close as to land her crew wane His statement that a- 
canoe usually requires the paddle to help her in tacking is = 
untrue, as every canoeist knows. The earlier canoes with their prim- 
itive rigs were uncertain in stays, but any fairly fitted canoe to-day 
will go about as surely and quickly as any boat of her proportionate 
length. As to the question of speed, no doubt there are plenty of 
canoeists who will give ‘‘Deja’’ an opportunity to prove his claims for 
his boat. In the meantime let us hear from him just what canoes he 
has beaten. Canoeists as a rule are pretty well acquainted with each 
other tbroughout the country. If ‘*Deja” will name the boats and 
men that he has outsailed we can soon judge of his boat’s qualities. 

It really seems a waste of time to answer the last paragraph of 
his letter, but some who are not canoeists may read his statements 
and be misled by them. Much of the canoeifg that is done to-day 
in all our large cities consists of short sails or paddles in the even- 
ings after business, and a weekly outing each Saturday night. The 
eanoeist, whether in Albany, Hartford, Springfield, Boston, New 
York, Pittsburgh. Toronto or scores of other places, finds his chief 
pleasure in starting off as early on Saturday afternoon as work will 
let him, alone, in pairs, or in parties of half adozen. With a day’s 
store of food. a canoe tent, blankets, an air bed, a total weight of 
perhaps 200lbs. for boat and cargo, he is off a few miles, sailing if pos- 
sible, if not cheerfully knocking off three or four miles per hour with 
his paddle, a grateful rest after a week’s work, until some favorite 
spot is reached for acamp. The canoe is hauled up, a fire lit and 
supper cooked, his tent is pitched over the canoe, air bed or cork 
mattress spread and svon he is doing just what ‘‘Deja’’ says is 1m- 
possible, sleeping comfortably in a canoe. 

He has the power of going where he pleases, at will, while ‘‘Deja,”’ 
starting with him, and finding no wind, would have stored his boat 
where best he could, to be at the mercy of boys and stragglers, and 
found his way home by rail to wait until the wind blew at a time 
when he was at leisure. Next day the canoeist is up early, his tent 
and bed are packed, his canoe afloat, and he is off for the entire day. 
with no other restraint than the absolute one of being back in time for 
work next morning. He sails or paddles, as the weather or fancy 
dictate, and in good season starts for home with the knowledge that 
even a flat calm and a foul tide mean only a little extra work and an 
hour’s delay in the evening, and by 9o0r10 P. M. he is once more in 
shore rig with his boat safely housed. Had he followed ‘Deja’s’’ 
plan he would often be deprived of his boat in the evenings fora 
week or two, while the boat itself would in all probability suffer some 
damage in strange bands. This is the kind of work done by seventy- 
five per cent. of American canoeists to day, and their boats must be 
and are adapted bo it. 

I own “Deja” has the advantage of me in two or three respects. I 
don’t know itall, I have not tried and experimented with all models 
of boats, and I have never designed nor built a perfect boat; but I do 
claim to know what a canoe is, and perhaps I have butchered enough 
good wood in building imperfect canoes to have earned the right to 
criticise ‘‘Deja’s’’ model and also his construction." 

In behalf of the great majority of canoes, I can say confidently that 
for such small boats they are unsurpassed for speed, ability and sea- 
worthiness, and that the faults they have are due not to model nor 
lines, but to their size; it is impossible to get a small boat to do all 
that a larger one will do, but at the same time it is their small size 
and tightness that fits them so well for the required om gp En- 
larged they would make very fast and good boats, though as they 
would then be too big to paddle, the relative beam would naturally be 
increased. Out of the same despised Rob Roy, in fact, has grown the 
Mersey a, a perfect lifeboat, safe, fast and weatherly ; canoe- 
shaped, but wider, 14x344ft., 164 and 18x5ft. These boats have the 
double ends and the flat floor and midship section of any good cruis- 
ing canoe. 

Can ‘*Deja’’ tell us why wave lines or any concavity are necessary in 
a boat of any sort? There wasa time when the wave-line theory was 
believed in and wave lines considered by many as indispensable; but 
surely no one still entertains the idea that such curves as he shows 
have any place in a boat unless his object was to secure a maximum 
of wetted surface with a minimum of displacement, in which case I 
have nothing to ar. His construction would be heavier and not as 
strong as the old lapstreak canoe. The planking, \4in., is entirely 
too light, the steel ribs must either be very heavy, or if of light band 
steel eae soon corrode in places, especially in salt water; yellow 
pine is about as heavy for spars and decks as any wood he can find. 
Perhaps ‘‘Deja*’ will give us further details, size and spacing of 
frames, thickness of deck and weight of entire boat, from which we 
can form a better opinion of its construction. Ros Roy. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Itissurprising that any sensible canoeist will take the trouble to reply 
to the vaporings of your correspondent *‘Deja.” All his writings bear 
the stamp of ignorance, as witness the size of plank—lin. wide by Yin. 
thick—he specifies for his Jullanar. Also his statement that yellow 
pine is lighter than spruce. Also his rules for spars and sails, by 
which he would have us hoist upward of 500sq. ft. of canvas on a 
mast sift. high. Then by his own confession he is such a lubber 
aa cannot get a canoe to come about without the use of a 

addie. 
™ But “Seneca” is a very different sort of man, and there is consider- 
able hope for him, as he has discovered that the sneakbox is oo 
able of improvement. Then he limits the absolute perfection of his 
craft to open water cruising, a thing which I know nothing about, 
so will not attempt to dispute. But I don’t see how he will get a low 
bow which will not pound, and yet when run ashore will be ‘‘a foot 
or more on solid ground.”’ (By the way, if ‘‘Seneca’’ had stood in 
front of the Delaney farmhouse gate about meal time any day of the 
past meet and observed one hungry skipper after another come glid- 
ing in, run square ashore, and then without so much as dropping the 
sail, place one foot on deck forward and spring lightly out upon the 
dry sand, he would hardly have stated that “‘you have to step in the 
water to get to dry land from the well.’’) 

He says his boat’s lines are shaped to make her a better sailer than 
the sneakbox. Now, living inland as I do, I confess my knowledge of 
the box is limited, embracing only the two by Rushton at the °84 and 
°85 meets, and one owned by a member of our own club, which is a 
genuine Barnegat; but if these three are any criterion I must say his 
linés must be very different to obtain any speed as compared with a 
canoe, whican will both outpoint and outfoot the box to windward, in 
rough or smooth water, and also beat her comfortably running free, 
As to dryness and comfort, I will not venture to say anything, for I 
have not fully succeeded in picturing to myself that ‘‘washboard,”’ 
and of course can form no idea of its effect in practice. 

On the whole I shall stilt class myself with ‘Dot’s” ‘‘thousand or 
two,” still stick to the craft which has served me so well in the past, 
and make no preparations for next season’s aquatic enjoyment fur- 
ther than a fresh coat of varnish to the old KATRINA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your reasonable correspondent, ‘Seneca,’ isa man after my own 
heart. His deductions are logical and I would like to make his 
acquaintance. He seems to be of an investigating turn, like myself. 

‘Lhe main reason I have in opening this matter is to get the views 
of experienced gentlemen to the end that, before building a racing 
boat on the lines given, I can introduce such improvements as this 
comparison of notes will suggest. The cruiser is very fast, but of 
course, may be beaten, as others have been, by longer water lines 
and larger spreads of canvas. I think “Seneca’s” boat must be too 
heavy, otherwise I like her for the use designed. Nevertheless a 
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centerboard is not to ag mind, and the additional grip of a kee 
makes me feel as though I had something under me that can be re- 
lied on in cases of sudden emergency. 

I regret exceedingly having offended the intense modesty of ‘‘Dot.”” 
He seems to have it bad, besides there is something the matter with 
his memory, If he will look at my letter again he will see that the 
rule reads “immersed midship section ” It is the safe old rule on 
which the finest clipper ships ever launched were sparred and can- 
vassed. Red Jacket, Flying Cloud, Sovereign of the Seas, and others 
stand as unapproachable among the white wings as does the Stiletto 
among steamers. ‘Dot’ is very modest, too, in rousing out his jaw 
tackle for a thousand or two canoeists. Perhaps a few of the latter 
will pipe up in their own behalf and let him have a little time to read 
up on politeness. ; ; 

I shall be glad toafford any gentleman a suitable opportunity for 
testing the relative speed of my boat; but for reasons which Forest 
AND STREAM will furnish on suitable application { cannot accept any 
challenges this season. My name and address can be learned by any 
respectable person who may wish 1t, providing he sends his own to 
the paper for me. I will endeavor to answer alt letters and treat cor- 
respondents with the utmost courtesy. But after a man writes him- 
self down an ass he need not expect very profound civility from me. 
[ ignore mules and let them bray themselves tired. If ‘‘Dot’’ has had 
his “pins knocked out from under him,”’ why does he not “set ’em up 
in the other alley’’ himself, and get out of the ring? He evidently 
does not belong there any more than he would off soundings. His 
bone is not in his teeth; it is down his throat. He will pick me up, 
will he? Not if I know it. Ido not like the cut of his jib. If he had 
turned turtle in a mill race, as my working boat did, he and _his 
matchless canoe would have been in Davy Jones’ locker, and then 
what would the two thousand canoeists he mentions have done for a 
secretary? Upon retiecting I find thac perfection is only comparative 
in my case, but absolutely without a rival in his. The only difficulty 

‘is it has a variety of aspects. Deva. 


Editor Forest and Stream: F 
Abuse will mend no one’s temper or settle so vexed a question as 
that raised by “Deja.” As I, however, believe that canoes are all 
that he claims them not to be, I hereby challenge him to a match 
race, believing that to be the most satisfactory way to show the 
superiority claimed by each side. I propose a minimum course of 
five miles, time limit of two hours for that distance, the loser to sub- 
scribe $25 to a cup, which I understand is to be offered for an inter- 
national trophy on the occasion of Mr. Baden-Powell’s proposed visit 
to the meet next summer. GUENN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am not a racer, but as I notice “Deja” mentions both the Potomac 
and James rivers, he must live *tsomewhere hereabouts,” and should 
this be the case, it will give me great pleasure to try the merits of a 
canoe 14ft.x29in. against ‘““‘Deja’s’”’ cutter anywhere in the Potomac 
between Alexandria and Washington at any day ‘‘Deja” may fix. 
He can learn my address through you, Mr. Editor. Many canocists 
have read ‘‘Deja’s” article in your canoeing columns, and consider- 
ing ita mistake of the printer, have left ‘‘Deja” and others to the 
enjoyment of their “cruising yachts”’ without any desire to interfere 
wiih their hobby or that of the Puritan or Genesta. ‘‘Deja’s” cutter 
is pot a canoe. and if he cannot find a place for it among catboats and 
such like, please do not foist it off on us, but create a new column 
for his especial benefit if he is so lonely and forlorn as to desire com- 
panions. A CANOEIST. 


JERSEY CITY Y. C. CANOE RACE. 


= club arranged to have a canoe sailing race on the day of their 
annual regatta. A cup presented by Mr. Crane was offered as a 

rize for the winner and the race was open to all canoeists about New 
Pork. Itso happens that the canoeists hereabout are all business 
men, and find it difficult to get away for a day or part of the day in 
tne middle of the week, the day set being Thursday. The race was 
therefore postponed to Sept. 26, Saturday. The course was from 
stakeboat near club house to and around the piles near the S. E. corner 
of Black Tom, thence to can buoy near Ellis Island, and to starting 

oint, leaving every mark on port hand, around the course twice. 
Bix miles Allowance one minute to the foot. 

The entries were: Psyche, C. K. Munroe; Fanny, S. B. Crane; 
Tramp, C. J. Stevens; Sea Urchin, B. H. Nadal; Siren, R. B. Burchard; 
Guenn, Wil!iam Whitlock, and Lassie, C. B. Vaux. Tide was just be- 
ginning to flood inshore. but still strong ebb in channel. Stiff breeze 
from S. S. W., making the first side of the triangle a beat to wind- 
ward with along leg and ashort one. At the signal six canoes came 
down to the line in a bunch, leaving Guenn, who had mistaken the 
directions and gone too far south out of the race; anew start was 
called. Guenn bore away to get into position, and in so doing fouled 
a sloop at anchor and carried away ber (Guenn’s) mast, thus throwing 
her out of the race. 

At 3:25:30 Fanny crossed the line and ten seconds later all six 
canoes were over and thrashing 7 to windward with a spanking 
breeze and in lively chop of asea. Fanny took ia areef shortly as 
did Lassie just before she turned the piles, having out-pointed and 
out-footed the fleet. Fanny and Psyche were having close work of it 
with the odds in Psyche’s favor. The buoy at second turn was well 
out in the main channel in very rough water—tide and wind opposed. 
Lassie did not risk jibing but luffed up and came about, as did also 
Psyche and Fanny. From the buoy to home stakeboat was before 
the wind, making very lively sailing mn the freshening breeze and sea- 
way. The Tramp ran through the smooth water in the lee of Bedloe’s 
Island and pitched into the rough channel just as a squall swept by. 
The canoe heeled over, dropped the boom into the top of a big wave 
and was tripped up. Sea Urehin and Siren at once came to the rescue. 
Tramp’s crew boarded Sea Urchin and was taken to the club house for 
some dry and warm clothing. Siren saved the wreck by beaching on 
Bedloe’s Island. Tramp was there pumped out and came home 
later in tow of Siren. Meantime Lassie, Psyche and Fanny were 
spinning along on their second round ignorant of what had happened 
to the canoes behind them. On the windward work Lassie made a 
decided gain as before and won. Psyche and Fanny changed places 
several times; Psyche getting a lead near the piles increased it on 
the run and came in well ahead. The exact times are here given: 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
COU | iiiverssueeearen 3 35 45 5 02 25 1 26 40 1 26 40 
WI cidluccdssnuses «5 35 45 5 15 00 1 40 15 1 38 15 
Fanny ... .3 35 30 5 19 45 1 44 15 1 42 45 
GR sacsccses . Disabled; did not start. 
Gs i cnks Snevewavecs Bent on claiming salvage. 
Sea Urchin .. .......... Bent on claiming salvage. 
, | rer a Capsized. 


Vice-Gom F. C. Brower-Archer was judge and starter, and Mr. J. F. 
Carnes presented the cup to the winner, at the same time making a 
very neat and appropriate speech, in which he said he had never seen 
a canoe under sail before that afternoon, and were his hair a few 
shades darker (it had turned gray) he fully believed he would get a 
canoe himself, so charmed had he been by them. 


TORONTO C. C.—On Saturday, Sept. 19 a paddling and sailing race 
was held with seven entries. Colin Fraser, canoe Kate; Arthur 
Mason, canoe Evora; Frank M. Nicholson. canoe Sadie N; John L. 
Kerr, canoe Ada K; Hugh Neilson, W. G. McKendrick, Robt. Tyson. 
Mr. Fraser won in the Kate. Mr. McKendrick won the Mason Pad- 
dling Cup, with F. W. Mason second and Arthur Mason third. On 
Sept. 26 the club held their regatta, the first race being a half mile 
handicap, won by W.G. McKendrick, canoe Wenona, with F. W. 
Mason in the Whimbrel and Arthur Mason in the Evora, second and 
third. Mr. Wm. Leys won the open canoe race, half a mile and 
turn. The tandem race brought out the following: Colin Fraser and 
Mr. Jacques, canve Wanda; Hugh Neilson and Fred W. Mason, canoe 
Whimbrel: W. B. Raymond and W. G. McKendrick, canoe Wenona; 
Frank M. Nicholson and Arthur Mason. canoe Evora. Wanda won, 
with Whimbrel 4ft. astern. Messrs Leys ana Parsons had a walkover 
in the 30in. open tandem race, doing the half mile in 54min. The 
sports concluded by Mr. Arthur Mason showing how a canoe may be 
righted and entered after a capsize. He dived under his boat, stay- 
ing there some time, and finally rolled the boat right side up while 
lying inside. 

HARTFORD C. C.—An interesting race took place on the Connec- 
ticut River on Monday afternoon, by canoes of the club, for the 

rivilege of starting in the final race for the Commodore’s Cup. The 
.day was fine, the air clear and bracing, and a light breeze blowing up 
the river from the southwest. The course was about two miles, from 
.an imaginary line across the river, thence north around a stakeboat, 
thence south to a second stakeboat and return to the starting line. 
‘The entries were the canoes Kambler, E. Hart Fenn; Leila, J. C. Ab- 
bott; Caroline, Col. J. L. Green, sailed by W. B. Davidson, and Kes- 
trel, Rev. Francis Goodwin, sailed by Mr. Forrest. The race was 
= close from svart to finish, Rambler winning by 40 seconds, Caro- 

ne second, Kestrel third and Leila fourth. 

A LIGHT CANOE.—Mr. Rushton has lately finished a very light 
canoe 1128x9% with 5in. sheer. The weight was to be under 25lbs. 
Mr. Rushvon also reports that his sales have exceeded those of any 
previous year by nearly fifty per cent. He is engaged on a new cat- 
alogue of boats and canoes, which will be ready earlier than usual. 

A HANDSOME CLUB BOOK.—Decidedly the neatest club book 
that has yet speaaped is that of the New Yorx C. C. for 1885. It is 
handsomely printed on heavy linen paper, with a cover of vellum 
pape%, on which is the club flag in red. 
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VESPER BOAT CLUB.—On last Friday night the Vesper Boat 
Club, of Lowell, ee an entertainment, the chief feature being an 
illumination of the house and fleet. From the roof down the house 
was decorated with Chinese lanterns, while mside the reception room 
was decorated with plants and hangings. Off the house was the 
steamer Pinafore, with a band on board. On the water were some 30 
canoes, each with its string of lanterns in fantastic outlines. At 8 
P. M. Messrs. Butler and Nichols marshalled the fleet and headed up 
the river, then they came down, first in two lines across the river, 
then in single file, each following the leader in a zig zag route over 
the river. After the parade and fireworks a dance was given in the 
club house. 

OTTAWA C. C, RACES.—The bigh wind of Sept. 19 interfered with 
the programme of the Ottawa C.C. and but one race was called. 
This was a sailing race from Nepeau Point to Earnscliffe and back, 
the entries being Iolanthe, R. McLeod Maingy, and Irene, R. Ww. 
Baldwin. Irene was hindered by an accident to her steering gear 
and Iolanthe won, On Monday the single paddling race came off, 
over a course of 14% miles. The entries were Irene, R. W. Baldwin; 
Iolanthe. Mr. Wheeler; Hazel, Mr. Borough; Ottawa, Mr. Wicksteed; 
Emma, Mr. Hemming. All were started at 4:30, lrene leading over 
the course and winning, with Hazel three lengths astern and Iolanthe 


Bachting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Co. 











THE OCEAN YACHT RACE. 
A NOBLE sight is this, I ween, 
Fair panorama of the sea, 

The ocean white with crested foam 
To windward and to lee: 

Bright shines the day on Staten Isle, 
On woods of emerald green, 

On stately dome and villa roof, 
With field and lawn between. 

Long Island stretches east away, 
Engirdled with the brine; 

On sandy bar and weedy rock 
The glorious sunbeams shine. 


Full many a score of stately yachts 
Wide o’er the sea are spread, 

Careening like white-plumag‘d birds, 
On rushing pinions sped. 

Vast steamers bound for foreigr land, 
Their smoky banners raise; 

The flag of every nation 
Its blazon’d field displays. 

The sounds of martial music 
From many a deck arise, 

Loud shouts of acclamation 
Swell grandly to the skies; 

From fortress wall and green parade 
Ring out the cannonade. 


Oif Sandy Hook two stately yachts 
The broad arena sweep, 

White meteor flag and flag of stars 
To each tall masthead leap; 

Each emulous to win the prize 
For speed in ocean race; 

To claim the palm of victory 
O’er ocean’s rolling space. 


See how they mutchless ride the seas, 
Like rush of desert steed, 

Graceful as swan on limpid lake, 
Swift as the eagle’s speed. 

A cloud of canvas each displays 
From deck to topmast head, 

Jib, mainsail. spinnaker, 
In ample folds outspread. 


Onward, right onward see them fly, 
Cleaving the tumbling surge; 
A score of miles away the goal 
To which the champions urge. 
The mark is reach’d, and homeward now 
On free wind turns each dashing prow. 
So ends the race, the first great race, 
Where Puritan holds foremost place; 
But nobly in the watery way 
Genesta bore her flag that day! 


Once more these yachts the challenge fling, 
Again on rushing wings they swing; 
From Scotland Lightship swift they bear, 
Each yacht a pyramid of snow, 
The white sails blossoming high in air, 
Balloon jibs all aglow! 
Yielding to pressure of the breeze, 
Thro’ the salt ocean-sleet they dash, 
Plunging thro’ maelstrom of green waves, 
Through whirling foam they flash. 
‘Tis battle of flight and chase, 
Pursuer and pursued; 
The centerboard, the cutter race, 
Fought out o’er ocean flood. 
Ah, Puritan hath won the prize! 
And cheers exultant rend the skies. 
GREENPORT, L. I. Isaac MCLELLAN. 


ATALANTA AND STILETTO. 


T= decision of the Regatta Committee of the American Y. C. on 

the protest made by Mr. Jay Gould, on the ground that Stiletto 
did not round Sarah’s Ledge buoy properly in the race last July, has 
just been made public. Mr. Gould presented fourteen affidavits from 
persons in New London, to the effect that Stiletto did not pass the 
buoy to the south and east, while the crew and guests of the latter 
aver that she did. The committee decide to allow the protest, and 
have awarded the prize to Atalanta. Mr. J. B. Herreshoff thereupon 
forwarded the following challenge to Mr. Gould: 


BRISTOL, R. I., Sept. 21. 
Jay Gould, Esq.: 


I hereby chalienge the Atalanta to race with the Stiletto over a 100- 
mile course on the Hudson River, from a point off the foot of West 
Twenty third street 50 miles up and back, on Saturday, the 26th inst., 
and will join youinthe purchase of a championship cup, worth at 
least $500, to be held by the winner, subject to the cnallenge of any 
yacht which may be disposed to race for it thereafter. The cup will 
be held subject to the conditions that it must be sailed for over the 
same course, and that, in order to win it, the challenging yacht must 
go over the course in lesstime than that previously made by the 
yacht which holds it. Please reply by return mail and name your 
judge. Yours truly, Joun B. HERRESHOFF. 

To this Mr. Gould replied with the following challenge: 

New York, Sept. 23, 1885. 
J. B. Herreshoff, Esq.: 


DEAR SiR: Your challenge to race the ‘Stiletto with the Atalanta 
over a 100-mile course on the Hudson River, from a point off the foot 
of West Twenty-third street about 50 miles up and back on Saturday, 
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her engines must be run at dead slow. The Atalanta’s time over the 
American Y. C.’s course in 1884 was 4.42.57, that of the Stiletto in 1885 
4.49.54, so that up to date the Atalanta has made the fastest time 
over the course. However. as you appear to want a race to settle the 
relative speed of the two yachts over a long distance course, I sug- 
gest that we race from Sandy Hook to St. John’s, Newfoundland, for 
a challenge —_ to be held under the conditions you propose. As it 
will cost $3, to fit out the Atalanta to run her to St. John’s and 
back I a that we each put up $2,500, to be forfeited by the 
owner whose yacht does not go over the course at the time agreed 
upon. Yours truly, Jay GouLp. 

The proposal that Stiletto shall enter such a iong race in the open 
sea is so absurd that there is no probability that it will be accepted, 
as in any rough weather a big ocean steamer like Atalanta would 
pry agai outa little torpedo launch, however fast the latter 
mig lo 





A NEW BOTTOM PAINT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent ‘‘Loyalty’’ has been so handsomely handled by 
your other correspondent, ‘*Yankee Doodle,’’ and moreover, the per- 
sonal tone of his last effort is so apparent that 1am content to dro 
the Puritan sloop question, so far as he is concerned, with the remar 
that it is my intention to ascertain the exact draft of water of several 
of our old well-known sloops, merely to show whether or not Puritan 
is, comparatively, a sloop of heavy draft, and thus, in shape, ap- 
proaches the modern racing cutter. 

And now for another matter which will be of greater interest to 

your yachting readers than the exchange of schoolboy “‘arguments.” 

he question is frequently asked: ‘‘Where can we find a durable, 
smooth paint for yachts’ bottoms, something which will keep worms 
from attacking the wood, and entirely prevent the growth of barna- 
cles and grass?’ I have tried nearly all the kinds advertised with the 
result that, up to last summer, all are more or less failures excepting 
pure copper bronze, and it is very expensive. 

Last spring I had sent me by the owner of a small yacht I was then 
building. four gallons of paint with the request that | should give it a 
fair trial. 

I also purchased a further supply and used it on several boats, one 
of which (a 40ft. yacht) has been moored in this harbor all summer, 
= thus far not a sign of grass nor a barnacie has appeared on her 

ttom. 

The paint is called ‘‘Ulesote,’’ and seems to be pure zine finely pul- 
verized. It costs about as much as whi.e lead. In appearance it re- 
sembles the ordinary pot lead as usually applied for racing purposes. 
It dries very quickly, ard if lightly rubbed with fine sandpaper, forms 
quite as smooth a surface. THoMas CLAPHAM. 

Rostyn, L. [., Sept. 26, 1885. 


THE OCEAN RACES. 


Sepr. 2/—Sanpy Hook AND BRENTON’s REEF. 


I hy would seem at a casual glance that a record of three important 
ocean races such as the Bennett-Douglas, the Brenton’s Reef and 
the Cape May, all sailed within two weeks, betokened a real revival in 
American yachting; but such, unfortunately, is not the case. True, 
these cups that have laid unclaimed season after season have at 
length been raced for and won; but this is due only to the spirit of an 
English yachtsman, and if the three races prove a: ything, it is only 
the apathy of American yachtsmen, who have let the three cups go 
with barely a show of defending them. However. the races have 
served one good purpose in showing what a boat Genesta really is, 
how far she is superior to the great bulk of our yachts, and also where 
the Cup would now bave been without fail, but for the happy inspira- 
tion of some Eastein yachtsmen. 

After starting at the Lightship on Monday, Genesta at ! :12:35 P. M. 
and Dauntless at 5:22:55, the yachts held on down the Long Islana 
shore with barely a breath of air and by 7 P. M. there was a calm on 
the water. In company with G. nesta, nowa mile ahead, was the 
tug Ocean King, chartered by the New York dailies and freighted 
with a valuable assorted cargo of reporters. By 9P. M. there wasa 
light wind from southeast, »nd Genesta moved faster under it, soon 
increasing the space between her and the schooner. The night was 
clear and calm and the sea perfectly smooth. It was nearly midnight 
before Fire Island light was fairly on Genesta’s beam. Toward 
morning the wind drew ahead and compelled the schooner to make 
a tack; at 2:30 she stood off shore on port tack, going about again at 
3:15, while Genesta held her first course until 4:10, when she too went 
on port tack until 4:37. Again at 5:40 Genest: tacks off in the gray 
and cloudy dawn. At2P. M. alight rain began to fall. It increased 
as the afternoon passed, and when at 5 P. M. Genesta passed Mon- 
tauk Point, it was raining hard witk a good breeze from the east. 
At 5:30 Block Isiand light was in sight, but the wind had lightened 
and the yacht moved very slowly. Dauntless was now far astern, 
not passing Montauk Point until 9P. M.and sighting Block Island 
light at 9:45. It was 7:50 when Genesta sighted Point Judith light 
and 8:40 when she had it aLeam. 

At 9:38:50 she luffed around brenton’s Reef lghtship, having 
finished half her journey in 28h., 26m, 15s. The sea was now 
rising and there was felt the first of the cyclone from the north- 
west that was so severe along the coast next day. At 10:15 
Genesta again passed Point Judith, and at 11:20 the lights of the 
Dauntless were passed as she hurried on to winoward to the mark. 
A little before midnight, between Block Island and Point Judith, she 
lost her jibboom, but saved the sail without damage. It was 1:24 
A. M. when she luffed around the mark, 3.45.10 astern of Genesta, 
her time being 32 11.25. 

The wind was increasing when Genesta came up to Montauk Point 
at 12:25 A. M. on Wednesday, and was now west-northwes'. Her jib- 
topsail had already carried away. As the gale increases her sprit 
topsail comes down, and finally at 4 A. M. her topmast is housed. At 
4:10 she made a tack inshore, and an hour later Shinnecock was 
sighted. The wind was now howling and a good sea running, so at 
5:30 she hove to for a reef in the mainsail and to set No. 3jib. It was 
expected that wind would soon lighten. or the trysail would have 
been set at once for the homeward trip. About the same time 
Dauntless. far astern, had also double-reefed her mainsail and foresail 
and stowed a A little after 6 A M. Genesta reefed her bow- 
sprit and shifted to No. 4 jib, and at 6:50 she tacked inshore, into 
ealmer water. At 8:20 she had Shinnecock abeam. 

A littie later than this Dauntless, when near Montauk Point, had 
carried away her foresail, being obliged to take it infor repairs. 
When nearing Shinnecock at 1:30 she set it again, and once more it 
carried away, leaving her under two reefed mainsail, forestaysail and 
jib. Off Fire Island at 11:00 A. M., Genesta ran Into heavier water, 
while the wind was now blowing 60 miles per hour, as registered on 
shore. Again she hove to for a second reef. While it was being tied 
in a sea struck her and tbrew two of her crew to the deck, stunning 
one badly and spraining an ankle of the other who nearly went over- 
board. Now she went on easier, but the seas were still very heavy 
and the wind as strong, so at 2 P. M. a third reef was turned in. N6 
pennant was rove off, and the man who ventured out on the boom 
had some difficulty in passing one, but finally he succeeded, and the 
points are tied on, the boat going along more easily. At 3:45 she 
passed Long Beach Hotel, and at 4:40 the first sight of the Lightshi 
was caught from the Ocean King, that had stuck by her bravely all 
the way. Dauntless had only passed Shinnecock at 1:57, setting fore- 
trysail an hour later. When she was abreast of Fire Island, Genesta 
was just at the finish. It was 5:19:40 P. M.on Wednesday when she 

crossed the line, her elapsed time being 48h. 7m. 5s. After some 
trouble and danger, owing to the heavy sea, Genesta took the hawser 
of the Ocean King and was towed up to her anchorage. As she was 
taking in her jib one of the crew was struck heavily by a flying chain 
and wounded in the head. 

At 9:55 the Highland Lights were in view from the Dauntless, and 
at 11:16:42 she crossed the line, taking herowntime. The elapsed 
time was 53.54.42, or 5.48.12 longer than Genesta The latter had 
gained 3.45.10ia the drift out, and had increased this by 2h. 3m 2s. 
on the beat home in a gale. Geresta sustained no injury beyond the 
loss of her jibtopsail, but Dauntless was towed to Poillon’s yard for 
repairs. 

» Sept. 26—Sanpy Hook AND CAPE May. 

Again there were no entries but Gevesta and Dauntless, though the 
weather promised to be very different from that of Wednesday. 
Both yachts sailed out on Saturday morning, and at 4:30 P. M. 
were ready at Buoy 5, while with them were Vision, Mischief and 
Espirito. The Luckenbach was also on hand, this time in charge of 
a party of reporters with the regatta committee also on board. 

At 3:47 the preparatory signal blew and at 3:57 the start, Genesta 
going over as it sounded, at 3:57:15 and Dauntless followed at 3:58:20, 
both standing on starboard tack, heading southeast by east, with a 
light southerly wind. Genesta carried jibheader and jibtopsail and 
Dauntless sent up balloon jibtopsail with jibheaders and maintop- 
maststaysail. The regatta committee were placed on board the 
Scandinavian and the Luckenbach started after Genesta. Down the 
beach in the gatherir g darkness the two boats went, with alight wind 
and smooth water, making long legs on and off shore. At1A. M. 
Genesta passed Barnegat, making good speed in the light air. At 
7:50 A. M. the steamer City of Atlanta passed by, bound north. The 
Luckenbach left her for a time and ran north in search of Dauntless, 
but she could not be found, and by noon the tug was again near 


the 26th inst., was received this morning. In reply permit me to . Genesta, with the Northern Lightship only five miles distant. At 1:30 
state, although you are doubtless aware of the fact, that over a part | the tug neared the lightship, hoping for news of Dauntiess, but no 
of the distance named by you on the Hudson River the Atalanta can | yacht had been sighted. 


steam only at three-quarter speed, and whenever a large tow is met 


Genesta worked down to the weather mark, the Five Fathom Light- 
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ship, and at 3:55:23 she rounded it, setting spinnaker to starboard, 


and started home. About 5:30 she passed Dauntless, the latter with 


clubtopsaii and maintopmaststaysail but no foretopmast. When 
near Absecom at 6:30 the southerly wind died out, leaving a calm 
for a couple of hours, after which came a light breeze from north- 
west. Through the night she continued her course without any 
special incident, the wind drawing to the north and northeast toward 
morning, making a beathome. At 9 A. M. she was abreast of Sea- 
bright, traveling very fast with a good northeast breeze that heeled 
her down. An hour later she was at the line, winning her third race 
at 10:11:55, the time being 42.14.40. After she finished she sent up the 
white burgee with three winning flags under it. The Luckenvach 


passed her a line and towed her up to her anchorage. 
Dauntless had the wind very ligh 


in the deck. She turned the outer mark at 10:10 on Sunday night, 


and after a tedious sail up the beach finished at 3:20 on Tuesday 


mornipg. 
The full times are: 
Start, Sept. 26. Finish. Elapsed. 
Geneste..... ..ccs00- 357 15 Pp M. 10 11 55 a. M. Sept. 27 42 14 40 





Dauntless 3 58 20 P.M. 


LENGTH AND DEPTH IN A SEA. 


7 E value of length, depth and ballast when properly combined is 

well shown in the performance of Queen Mab, Watson’s latest 
and most extreme 10, in the regatta at Dartmouth last month, where 
she raced successfully against such boats as Vanessa and Quickstep, 
beating them twenty minutes in a gale and heavy sea. Queen Mab is 
a 10-tonner of the modern type, 55ft. over all, 49ft. stem to sternpost 
on deck, about 47f:. waterline, 7ft. 4in. beam, with 12 tons of lead out- 
side. Vanessa, the famous old racing 20, is 47ft. waterline, 9ft. 9in. 
beam. Quickstep, also 20 tons, is 46ft.x10ft.; Rondo 47ft.x9ft. 10in.; 
Butterfiv, 47ft.x9ft 10in , all 20-ton racers of ten years since, and first- 
class of their kind. Queen Mab in this case gained no advantage 
from the Y. R. A. rule, as the 20s were in class C and she had to race 
in class A at a nominal rating of 40 tons, or double their tonnage. In 
spite of such a oe in a heavy E.N.E. breeze and a big sea run- 
ning, the narrow boat left the wider ones easily, they holding her 
down wind, but once with sheets in she made 19min. even time on the 
foremost of her rivals, going easily through the seas and astonishing 
all the spectators. Besides the 20s, Irex and Marjorie were sailing a 
match at the same time, and the performance in a seaway of the 
little 10 compared with these big ones was noted favorably by all who 


saw it. 
SLOOP OR CUTTER. 


To the Editor of the Chronicle: 

The keen interest with which so many here, whether yachtsmen or 
not, have read the reports of the Puritan-Genesta races have also 
provoked a great deal of criticism as to their respective builds and 
rigs, and on the lesson to be learned from the result. In two thor- 
oughly fair trials under widely dissimilar conditions the Puritan won, 

roving that Americans can build and rig a centerboard cutter to 
or a keel, and that is all. If Americans can derive _ satisfaction 
from that featitis theirs. Itappears to me to be very little to be proud 
of, considering the claims that they make and the respective posi- 
tions of keels and centerboards in American regattas. One thing is 
clear, they were afraid to trust to a sloop to meet the cutter. By 
their actions in these races they have set the following problems for 
solution before settling finally which country can claim the honor of 
building the fastest yachts: 

First—A series of races between the Puritan and an English center- 


board cutter. 
Second—A series of races between the Genesta and an American 


keel cutter. 

Third—A series of races between a bona fide American sloop rigged 
keel sloop, such as you will find by hundreds in American waters, 
and an English cutter of which there are thousands in England. 

But Americans strenuously assert that the Puritan is a typical 
American sloop, and they try to prove it in this way: She was de- 
signed, built, sparred and rigged by Americans; her model is broader 
and shailower than the English; she has a centerboard and a station- 
ary bowsprit. These are the essential points that distinguish the 
typical American sloop from all ether boats. 

The minor points, or non-essential, as I shall enumerate, are copied 
direct from English yachts, but do not affect the classification of a 
yacht if Americaa papers are correct in their contentions. 

The rank rake of the sternpost, the overhanging counter and out- 
side ballast. The complete English cutter rig in its entirety, length 
of mast and set. The long gaff, mainsail with Jow hoist and high peak, 
forestaysail and jib, square head topsail, and all the kites. 

I will vertureto say the Puritan is the first typical American sloop 
of such a build and rig, and if Americans are right in their claims as 
to minor points, as a logical sequence a ‘‘schooner-rigged catamaran 
sloop” will be among the possibilities of the future, with a typical 
Enghsh sloop-rigged centerboard cutter for variety. 

I have no wish to detract from the splendid success of the Puritan, 
but to coolly appropriate the English methods and cutter rig, and 
calmly claim the resulting yacht as typical American, and their race 
a centerboard against a keel when they have special classes for the 
two in their own regattas, is, to say the least, not thoroughly sports- 
manlike or hardly fair.—Aurus in Halifax Chronicle, Sept. 21. 

Now that the spray has been allowed to settle back into the ocean 
around the Scotland and Sandy Hook lightships, allow me to con- 
gratulate the cutter men on the unqualified triumph of their theories. 
Where in al) the world is there a shingle-bottom capable of sailing 
on and off the wind as Puritan and Genesta have done? 

The gentlemen who held forth so eloquently on the subject of 
sloops have crossed AI Sirat and are safe in Paradise, fondly imagin- 
ing that the former was a sloop, a most fortuitous circumstance, 
while those who took pains to study Mr. Burgess’s ideas intelligently 
saw at a glance that he was of the cutter persuasion, but found him- 
self compelled by the necessities of the case to introduce certain mod- 
ifications which have heretofore existed only in the sloop and schooner 
models. Puritan has the bowsprit and doublehead sail of a cutter— 
with this advantage, which her designer has slyly introduced as a 
sloop feature, the stick is built in and does not steeve as in the cutter. 
The overhang of her stern, the straight or nearly straight line of her 
stem, especially in the freeboard, and the cut of her mainsail, is that 
of a cutter, In the light winds which prevailed, no doubt the Jacing 
on h-r boom was an advantage; but in a solid breeze it would not 
have been. It is a sloop and catboat feature, originating in the Sound 
as the centerboard did, and destined eventually to go back there, 
consigned to a long sieep in those placid haunts where the memory 
of the Mystery (suggestive name) reminds us of the danger which 
lurks in lazy sailing, even in ‘still waters.” 

I am sorry the Genesta did not win the second race, not because I 
am at all unpatriotic, but solely for the real interest of yachting. 
Now, for a season or two we shall have all sorts of visionary compro- 
mise cutters, and it will take two or three years to educate the average 
experimenter into a practical yachtsman. Every one will learn at 
last that compromise boats are unsatisfactory in the long run, and 
that deep keels are really ‘‘the only wear” for genuine yachting. 
Next summer I hope Galatea, Vanduara and Irex, or Wendur and 
Marjorie will come over on their own bilges, as Genesta did, and be- 
tween them capture the ugly mug. Deva. 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE RACES. 


hag an editorial under the heading of ‘‘The America’s Cup” the 

London Field of Sept. 19 reviews as follows the late races. The 
Field also publishes a picture of Puritan, to which the following 
remarks are appended: “It will be seen that Puritan is a cutter, 
pure and simple, although her mast is stepped a little further for- 
ward than is usual m England, and the bowsprit will not reef in, as 
is customary on this side of the Atlantic. The mainsail is laced to 
the boom, and this has often been done in England in cutters; but a 
belief prevails here that better effects are got out of loose-footed sails. 
This much 1s certain, that if the sail bags much, hauling out on the 
foot takes the bag out much more effectively if the sail is not laced, 
and on the whole a loose-footed will sit better than a laced sail. On 
the other hand, if the sail is laced, the boom can be lighter, as the 
strain is more equally distributed. * * * It is plain that Puritan 
is no more the typical American centerboard sloop than Genesta is, 
and this is satisfactory, because it will probably mduce American 
yachtsmen to abandon a type of boat universally condemned. That 
beam is not incompatible with good seagoing qualities was made 
pretty plain at the recent Dartmouth regatta by the performance of 
the yawl Constance, which went as fast and as well as anything in 
the race, [Constance is 86 9 stem to sternpost on deck, by 18ft. beam, 
or 3ft. wider than Genesta on the same lenzth nearly,—Ep F. & 8.] 
and if the success of Puritan only reconciles British yachts- 
men to the adoption of a little more beam, we shall have as much 
reason to be satisfied with the achievements of Puritan as the Ameri- 
eans have.” The Field comments editorially on the race as follows: 

“For the third time an Englishman has made an attempt to regain 
the cup won by the America in the regatta of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron in 1851, and failed. So far, however, as the failure of the Genesta 
goes. there is nothing to be disheartened about, and much to learn. 
In 1870 the American yachts had rather an easy victory over the 
Cambria when she started against the whole fleet of the New York 
Y. C.; and the decisive defeat which she subsequently bestowed upon 
one of their crack schooners—the Idler—in a jib-headed topsail breeze, 
failed to convince Americans that their shallow type of yach; 


t, but at 1:20 A. M. on Sunday her 
foretopmast carried away, owing to the breaking of the backstay bolt 
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crack sloop Gracie in moderate weather, and moreover, there was 


cutter. 


commissioned Mr. Cary Smith, a very successful naval architect, to de- 
sign a sloop at least equal in length to the Genesta, and while retain- 


casion seemed to require; the result was the Priscilla. At the same 


position in the Boston Society of Natural History, and only adopted 
yacht designing after a long correspondence with English yacht de- 
signers and a vist to English aching stations. At any rate there is 
no doubt that in the Puritan he has produced a masterpiece, whether 


engraving in our yachting columns is taken from a photograph, and 
while it conveys a correct impressing of the vessel’s appearance, 
does justice to her very symmetrical-looking hull. 


Puritan in the letter we published last week; and from is description 
it will be gathered that she is a craft midway, as it were, between an 
English cutter and an American sloop. 
80ft., her beam 23ft., her draught of water 8ft. 3in., and her displace- 
ment 120 tons. She is fitted with a lead keel of 25 tons, and has 20 
tons of lead inside. She has a centerboard, but this probably was 
fitted in deference to the amour propre of Americans; she might 
otherwise have had a much deeper keel and have carried her lead 
lower. 
would be out of place to discuss such a matter here. As already 
described in our columns, trial races between Puritan, Priscilla, 
Gracie and Bedouin took place, and the final selection fell on Puritan, 
although there was not much to choose between her and the Priscilla, 
both, however, being incomparably better than Gracie or Bedouin. 


square root of the sail area add twice the length on the load water 
line and divide by three; the rating is thus by length. By this rule 
Puritan is 83.85f{t. and Genesta 83.5ft.; their actual length on the 
waterline being 80ft. and sift. respectively. Thus, the sail area of 
Puritan be must 5362sq. ft. and that of Genesta 7833sq. ft., the excess in 
favor of Puritan being 549sq. ft.—quite sufficient to give her an advan- 
tage in light winds, and in fresh winds either, provided there was not 
much sea, when her want of depth of body might tell against her. 
So far as the match sailed on Monday goes, there seems to be little 
doubt that Puritan held Genesta safe all day in the light wind, but 
the long distance by time (16 minutes) at the finish was no doubt due 
to the wind dying out to a mere sigh at the end, rendering it very 
tedious work getting through the water. 





landsman who telegraphs the result to the London papers magnifies 
into a gale. although Genesta brought her big topsail home all through 
the long beat of twenty miles. That it must have been very close 
work is evident from the time at the finish, which in this case seems 
reliable, although the ‘roundness’ of the figures telegraphed across 
from New York concerning Monday’s match is suggestive of the sun- 
dial. It would be premature to form any conclusions as to the rela- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


would be any better fora little more depth of body, From an Amer- 
ican point of view, the successive defeats of the Livonia in 1871 only 
confirmed the opinion that the shallow type of yacht could not be 
improved upon for speed and weatherliness, so far at least as smooth 
water sailing foes: and the subsequent attempts to win thecup by 
Canadian yachtsmen were of little interest from an English point of 
view. 

‘However, in 1881, an event occurred which created a great change 
of opinion in America as to the relative merits of the broad and shal- 
low and deep and narrow type.ot yacht. Between the years 1870 and 
1880 a notable advance had been made in the mode of ballasting Eng- 
lish yachts, by tranferring the lead ballast from inside the hull to out- 
side under the keel. By these means a yacht, say 80ft. loadline and 
15ft. beam (5.33 beams to length) could be made to carry the 
sail of another of similar length, but with 20ft. beam (4 beams 
to length); but one would be rated as of 80 tons and the other 
as of 116 tons. Unfortunately the advantages seemed so much 
in favor of the narrower vessel that no one ventured to 
build one of the broader type, and so all our experiments were 
in one direction; and there is no doubt that the objects sought by tne 
designer were attained with fewer failures than experiments with 
broader vessels in America. Beyond? this, here was the solid fact that, 
no matter how narrow the English yacht is, she can be sailed in any 
kind of weather and sea; and as much cannot be said for the broad 
and shallow yachts of America. All these thin,,s had been marked 
by the more observant of American yachtsmen, and were freely dis- 
cussed in a portion of the New York press; but tne recollection of the 
successive defeats of the Cambria and Livonia formed a bulwark 
which no amount of argument could surmount. At length, in 1881, 
the event to which we have referred occurred; that is, Mr. James 
Coats, one of our most staunch and enterprising yachtsmen, took the 
10-tonner Madge to New York for the purpose of gauging the two 
types. The decisive victolies of the Madge came as a revelation to 
American yachtsmen, and the advocates of the narrow-beamed craft 
were so elated that one of the papers suggested that ‘if they were not 
hooped they would bust.’ We at the time wrote, ‘Fortunately Ameri- 
can yachtsmen are not likely to lose their senses over the victories of 
the Madge. and while probably their present type of yacht will under- 
go considerable modification, it is improbable that they will adopt 
suddenly the modern British type; at the same time, it is to be hoped 
that they will not attempt to get on terms with the British model by 
simply putting deep, heavy lead keels on their broad shallow yachts. 
Of course the yachts would be improved by deep lead keels, but an 
alteration in the type is required by dispensing with a little breadth 
and givisg more urder-water depth of body.’ 

“This exactly describes what American yachtsmen have been doing 
during the last four years; and to foster a type of vessels with moderate 
beam and unrestricted depth, ya A adopted the “‘sail area and length 
rule,”’ in place of the old bulk rule, which had for Powe been 
used by the New York Y. C. Of course when yacht building is in a 
transition state, there is not likely to be any vessel of distinct excel- 
lence produced; and on the arrival of the challenge from the owner 
of the Genesta, the members of the New York Y. C., on scanning 
over their fleet of yachts, came to the conclusion that not one existed 
fit to tackle the British craft. It is true they had the Bedouin of 66 
Y. R. A. tons, a good hard weather boat, but no better than their 


from a national point of view the objection that Bedouin was designed 
by an Englishman (Mr. John Harvey), and although of only four and 
a half beams in length, she is in every respect an English type of 


“‘Under these circumstances Mr. Gordon Bennett and Mr.W. Douglas 


ing most of the features of the American type, to modify them as oc- 


time Mr. J. Malcolm Forbes, one of the best known and appreciative 
achtsmen of Boston, accepted a design made by Mr. E. Burgess. 
he latter in one sense is an amateur, as three years ago he held a 


we regard her speed and weatherly qualities or her ‘looks.’ The 


“Our special correspondent ably described the characteristics of 


er length of waterline is 
However, this opens the question of immersed surface, and it 


“The sail area rule, as used by the New York Y, C. is this: to the 


“The match on Wednesday was sailed in a better breeze, which the 


tive merits of the two types as eee by Genesta and Puritan; 
but this much seems certain, that yachtsmen on this side of the 
Atlantic have been blindly prejudiced in favor of ‘all length and no 
beam,’ in consequence of the Thames and Y.R. A. tonnage rules 
being the sole standard test of merit. But, even judging by those 
rules, it would now seem evident that, for any given lenzth, a good 
vessel of four and three-quarter beams could give the Y.R. A. time 
to one of five and a half beams. Puritan has only three and a half 
beams to length, and by the Y. R. A. rules would be 141 tons against 
Genesta’s 80 tons, equal to 9min. 25sec. over a 40-mile course, and it 
appears to be clearly established that by this rule Puritan would 
have no chance against Genesta. On the other hand, by the dis- 
placement rule under which the Livonia sailed in America in 1871, the 
Genesta would allow Puritan two or three minutes. Under the Y. R. A. 
sail area rule Genesta would be 106 tons and Puritan 112 tons, and the 
allowance on a course of 40 miles would be 57sec., and this allowance 
would not be far wrong for whole sail breezes. 

“A question has been mooted on this side of the Atlantic as to 
whether Genesta is the best of our fine fleet of cutters. Perhaps she 
is not; indeed, many of our good judges would sooner pin their faith 
on Irex or Marjorie, or even Marguerite in a very light wind; but it 
must be evident to every one that, with the additional lead put outside 
Genesta during the winter, and her increased sail spread, she must be 
very near Irex in speed, and perhaps her equal by the wind. At any 
rate, all yachtsmen can confidently regard Genesta as a representa- 
tive cutter, and good enough in all respects to test the qualities of the 
yachts of America. Until we get full reports from our special corre- 
spondent we can withhold our judgment as to the merits of the two 
tests just now completed, although we cannot get over the fact that 
the Genesta has failed to recover the America Cup. There are other 
matches for which she is entered, notably the Brenton Reef and the 
Cape May challenge cups, and it is much to be regretted that the Pur- 
itan is not also entered for these races, as the contests already sailed 
cannot from al] points of view be regarded as conclusive; and, more- 
over, we all should like to see the English craft have the opportunity 
of returning a Roland for an Oliver.” 


A GALE AMONG THE YACHTS.—The heavy gale of last week did 
considerable damage to the yachts in the bay, the most serious wo 
being to the centerboard sloop itta, Mr. Henry C. Ward, N. Y. Y. 
C., which was driven ashore on Debb’s ‘Inlet Shoal near Rockaway on 
Wednesday morning, giving rise to the report that Genesta was 
aground. The Sagitta, in charge of Captain Smith, left Gravesend 
Bay at 1:30 A. M., bound for Fire Island to lay up, and at 3:30 she 
went ashore off Far Rockaway, in consequence of the loss of her 
mainsail, which was double-reefed at the time. Captain Smith and 
her crew of two were rescued by the boat from Life Saving Station 
No, 34, commanded by Captain John H. Abrams. After the gale 
subsided she was lightened and hauled off, sustaining little serious 
damage. At Bay Ridge the Crocodile, Wivern, Comet, Florence, 
Cos. Breeze and several others went ashore, but none were very 
seriously injured. 
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OPEN REGATTA AT MATTAPOISETT.—The annual open regatta 
was sailed at Mattapoisett on Sept. 12, there being four classes of cat- 
. The courses for first and second class were 1844 miles, and for 
third and fourth class 10 miles. The starters and times were: 
FIRST CLASS—OVER 23FT. 








Corrected. 
NN eR a ccneiec csesdsbeceeieae 2 38 55 
Quissett, Isaac Hiller.....:........ 2 39 26 
PE ON. Me I onaccscc scccececs 2 43 08 
Mattie, Howard Stockton 00 2 45 03 
Myth, Thomas Parsons........... .... 02 2 45 22 
NE, BE Se EET cc cccsccs scencnwe ae 0s 2 45 26 
EN ee NIE, ssc scccs vccosescocs veccneat 38 2 48 20 
SECOND CLaAss—20 TO 23FT. 
EEE RE EET 3 04 43 3 03 59 
RR SS Oe I os ic a's wines secie civeasvaeccid 3 05 03 3 04 02 
SE ne ca pmmacinnecescsecnd 3 10 51 8 10 51 
Lady of the Lake, F. A. Bowman............... 3 16 15 8 14 138 
THIRD CLASS—15 TO 20FT. 
Mystic, B. R. & L. Frothingham.............. .. 1 17 38 1 16 18 
ED, ANE oo cosa a cuh<edacsicascses cossces 1 24 50 1 24 50 
Gem, S. A. Bigelow....... 1 27 42 1 25 40 
Gladys, S. Warren, Jr 1 82 2 1 28 04 
FOURTH CLASS—UNDER 15FT. 

OD... ccncgevspices ‘bemeseaaevescewees 1 37 21 1 37 21 

wis Dn icebcnvinativeeypie eadenb ws eeeier see ss 1 45 48 1 40 19 
MI oa cana: ons cometh neegase acne 1 43 47 1 41 37 


Regatta committee—E. B. Gifford, Robert Atkinson, R. F. Holmes 


and Ansel Hardy. Holmes and Hardy were the judges and M. G. H. 


Dexter measurer. 


NEWARK Y. U.—This club sailed their open sweep takes regatta on 
Monday over a ten-mile course, twice around a five-mile triangle, off 


Greenville in Newark Bay. The summary is as follows: 


CLASS 1—CABIN SLOOPS. 





Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
NE ic civscnkcbinte 12 42 00 2 49 00 2 07 00 2 07 30 
OMEN cis nsickasee excess 12 42 00 2 49 39 2 07 30 2 07 00 
MME TE . kscccdeervaupes 12 42 00 208 15 2 26 15 2 22 2W 
CLASS 2—JIB AND MAINSAIL, OVER 18FT. : 
2 38 30 2 05 30 2 05 30 
2 49 15 2 13 30 2 10 02 
2 30 55 1 55 05 1 49 22 
2 38 00 2 03 55 1 56 10 
3 00 55 2 23 55 2 14 48 
TS, OVER 18FT. 
3 04 15 2 39 25 39 25 
2 45 00 2 20 40 2 20 15 
3 08 15 2 43 50 2 42 50 
2 40 00 215 15 2 12 52 
2 57 00 2 34 50 2 33 00 
18FT. AND UNDER. 
2 54 30 2 35 45 2 35 16 
3 09 50 2 49 29 2 47 07 
3 10 15 2 51 00 2 49 45 
POGUE, w<s.9'00500609% 12 22 00 2 55 45 2 33 45 2 33 45 


@® 


Just Woke op wins the silver pitcher for best time over the course. 
mmy C. fainted just as the boat was at the starting 
line and she was withdrawn. 


OSHKOSH Y. C. STEAM YACHT RACE.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: On Sept. 19 a large crowd assembled at the island, seven 
miles from Oshkosh on Lake Winnebago to witness a steam yacht race. 
There were five starters, the Albina, Maggie Leard, Coquette, Farrand 
and Annie. The race was a handicap, the Farrand and Coqueite 
starting three minutes and fifty-eight seconds behind the Albina and 


gie Leard, and the Annie seven minutes and thirty seconds 


behind. The Albina was the first to arrive at finish, the Farrand 
next and the Coquette following. The captain of the Farrand, not 
understanding the rules of the race passed inside the buoy rounding 
for home instead of outside and was set back ten seconds. The 
Annie, Geo. W. Peck’s yacht, made the quickest time around the 
course, but was handicapped too heavily, and consequently came in 
fourth. The following table shows the time of start and finish, and 


the elapsed time: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
3 50 00 1 05 30 


2 


3 57 10 1 03 32 
3 57 


8 
8 
& 





chs xa inirls onconiamece ee 
Maggie Leard 30 4 03 30 1 14 00 


The corrected time of the Farrand make her finish 1:03:42, although 


it is claimed that the judges set her back too much for the little time 
she gained by going inside of the buoy. The lake was as smooth as a 
mirror, and a better day could not be picked out in a whole season. 
As the race had been postponed twice four other yachts did not put 
in an appearance.—MoRTIMER. 


HULL Y. C.—A championship race was sailed on Sept. 19 ina good 


breeze. The summary of times is as follows: 


FIRST CLASS KEELS. 


Length. Actual. Corrected. 


PeeeR AER OO. 605.5 os sases, Sacvaee 37.04 1 51 40 1 27 41 


SECOND CLASS ae. 
2 


Banneret, J. F. Brown................. 25. 1 56 54 1 21 49 

Lizzie F. Daly, Wm. Daly, Jr...... enone 1 57 42 1 24 36 
THIRD CLASS KEE 

EST OR ais ccccvnsccseccece 23.09 119 14 0 58 (8 

ER, BP AOR oo os sie cincsicanss ea 22.07 1 26 39 1 05 42 
FOURTH CLASS 

ene Th WN Oe vicccincivsicieesvcaes vee 21 03 1 22 05 1 00 05 

ee le SE ee reer 20.08 1 22 53 1 00 24 
SIXTH CLASS. 

Hisie, C. F. Hardwick. .......-.....:.. 16.10 1 38 00 1 11 49 


Banneret has won 9 firsts and 2 seconds out of 11 starts this year, 
having beaten Lizzle F. Daly 7 times in 9races. For the season, Hero 


wins in first class keels, Banneret in second class keels, Atalanta in 


second class centerboards, Queen Mab in third class boards, Kitty in 


third class keels, Amy wins in fourth class, Em Ell Eye in fifth and 


Elsie in sixth. 

SLOOP RIG VS. CUTTER RIG FOR SINGLE-HANDED SAILING. 
—The matter appears to me to lie in a nutshell. For vers narrow 
waters—such as the Upper Thames or the Norfolk rivers, or any lake 
less than a half a mile in breadth—one sail before the mast will, I 
consider, be found most convenient for either a yawlor any fore-and- 
aft-rigged sailing boat, for all who like any sail at all before the mast 
for narrow-water sailing, and do not prefer the cat or Una rig. Cir- 
cumstances, however, alter cases, and, where you have to deal with 
wider waters, two sails are much more convenient, as, instead of 
shifting canvas if the wind freshens, you merely lower your staysail, 
and thereby take much of the pressure off the head of the boat. 
Where there is sea room, so to speak, the additional pair of sheets is 
of little consequence. Nearly the whole of the larger boats used by 
watermen here are yawls, and the convenience of having two head 
sails is seen daily, particularly in sailing for mackerel, in which these 
boats in a fresh wind use only their jib and mainsail, answering per- 
y any with this canvas.—J. C. WiLcocks (Plymouth, Sept. 11).—Lon- 

ion 

TOLEDO Y. C., SEPT. 24.—A race was sailed on Sept. 24 over the 
club course of 21 miles by the three sloops Kate Graham, Scud and 
Crescent. The start was at 11:42, with five minutes to cruss. Kate 
Graham crossed at 11:43:35, Scud 11:44:32, and Crescent 11:48:44, with 
1.44 handicap. Reefed mainsails with spinnakers were carried on the 
first leg, Kate Graham also showing a topsail over her two-reefed 
mainsail. She led round the first mark at 12:36:35, with Scud at 12:39:51 
and Crescent 12:50:10. Scud gained fora time on second leg, the 
times being: Kate Graham 1:30:04, Scud 1:30:40, Crescent 1:40:48, 
The last leg to windward saw Kate Graham still further ahead, win- 


ning by 7.11. The times were: 
Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
3 22 55 3 39 20 3 36 32 





Kate Graham 
~ eee ad 328 15 3 43 43 3 43 43 
ee 11 47 00 3 43 35 3 56 35 3 49 35 


SOUTH BOSTON Y. C.—The last regatta of this club was sailed on 
Sept. 19 off City Point. The course for first class boats was 714 miles 


and for second class 534 miles. The times were: 
FIRST CLASS KEELS. 


Actual. Corrected. Actual. Corrected. 
ATGETG , 00. s000 1 51 51 0 55 19 ac wamcines 1 23 20 1 00 22 
Dorcas L...... 12350 10801 Breese,........ 11437 4054 43 
SECOND CLASS KEELS. 

I cea dates 05232 02304 #£Diana......... 05546 037 01 
Monarch......05648 03515 Vera........... 05756 380 36 18 
FIRST CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 

Awilda........ 1 18 35 0 55 08 _ | ae 1 18 26 0 51 52 


Em Ell Eye...11814 050 29 
TORONTO YACHTING.—On Sept. 26, a sealed handicap race was 
sailed by the Royal Canadian and the Toronto yacht clubs, the start- 
ers being: Aileen, Com. Leys, R.C.Y.C.: Oriole, Vice-Com. Gooder- 
ham, R.C.Y.C.; Verve, Rear-Com. Cochrane, R.C.Y.C.; Alarm, Mr. 
L. H. Robertson, R.C.Y.C.; Cygnet, Com. McGaw, T.Y.C.; Condor, A. 
Carmichael, T.Y.C.; Eacepe, t McIntosh, T.Y.C. At 1 P. M. all 
started in a southwest d. beating out Oriole carried away 
Condor’s topmaststay with her main boom, and the latter withdrew. 
to one buoy being misplaced, there was some difficulty in find- 
ing the course and a resail may be ordered, Oriole won in 3.43,05, 
with Cygnet 3.47.15 and Aileen 4 21.45 corrected time, 
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AN INGENIOUS TRANSFORMATION.—We noticed some time 
since a picture of Priscilla leading Puritan around the tship in 
the (then) coming trial races, painted by the eminent m e artist, 


Mr. Franklyn Bassford. Owing to a combination of unforeseen 
circumstances, the principal one being the extra speed of the Boston 
boat, the trial races did not terminate = in the way expected, and 
whatever its artistic merit, the historical value of the picture was 
somewhat impaired The artist, however, proved equal to the 
occasion, and the picture now graces a Nassau street window, but in 
afmew guise. The leading boat (Priscilla) now has housed her top- 
mast, her sheer and overhang are greater, and a broad white bulwar«c 
has been added, changing her into Puritan. The other boat, less 
plainly shown, has dropped her white coat for a black one, and with 
very slight alteration her stern does fairly well for Genesta. Of the 
artistic merits of the painting we do not feel competent to speak, but 
we can at least compliment Mr. Bassford on his ingenuity. 


THE DINNER TO SIR RICHARD SUTTON.—On Monday week the 
New York Y. C. gave a dinner to Sir Richard Sutton, at the club 
house on Madison avenue, the repast being served by Delmonico, in 
the large model room of the club house. Sir William Levinge and 
Mr. J. Beavor-Webb were also present, besides.a number of the club 
members. After dinner the various challenge cups were placed on 
the tables, prominent among them being the Brenton’s Reef and 
Douglas Cups, which were presented to Sir Richard Sutton by Vice 
Commodore Douglas, who presided. A number of speeches and 
toasts followed, after which Sir Richard Sutton was unanimously 
elected an honorary member. On Saturday both he and Sir William 
Levinge sailed on the Etruria for Liverpool. Mr. Beavor-Webb will 
remain in New York for a few woeks. Those desiring to consult him 
in regard to sailing or steam yachts can address him at No.7 Bowling 
Green, care of Anchor Line. 


PURITAN.—Col. C. J. Paine, of Nahant, owner of the schooner 
Halcyon, is the purchaser of Puritan. Last Thursday she left New 
York and towed through the Gate for Marblehead. On her arrival at 
3 A M. on Sunday she anchored quietly, but by daybreak her 

resence was made known on shore, and by noon hundreds of people 

rom Salem, Beverly, Bostoa, Lynn, Swampscott, Nahant, and all the 
surrounding country were pouring into Marblehead on foot, in car- 
riages and wagons, and in the horsecars. to see the victorious yacht. 
On Monday night a huge bonfire was built on Bartoll’s Head and the 
town was enjoying a general jubilee. A dinner to Mr. Burgess and 
the owners of the Puritan will be given in Boston. Puritan will 
winter between the bridges at Beverly, going out of commission at 
once. 


LAID UP FOR THE SEASON.—The South Boston Inquirer ends 
its yachting reports for the season as follows: Hurrah, Puritan! 
Hurrah, Burgess! Hurrah, Lawley! Hurrah, Crocker! Hurrah, 
South Boston! Hurrah, Everybody! Hull Y. C. regatta to-day. The 
yachting season is about over. After this date our yachting depart- 
ment will be suspended for the season. 


A KEEL SLOOP FOR SALE.—In another column will be found an 
advertisement of the sloop Altaire, a fast keel boat that has raced 
very successfully in tae South Boston Y.C. She will .uskea good boat 
either for cruising or racing. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


A NEW MARINE GLASS.—A very convenient and powerful glass 
has lately been introduced by Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories, London, 
under the name of Regatta and Race glass. It is a 12 lense glass with 
bending bar, fitting it to any width between the eyes, and its compact 
shape makes it easy to carry and aliows it to be held steadily on 
po ores vessel. The price, including case, is three guineas in 

ngland. 


LLOYDS.—We have received the first supplement to ‘‘Lloyds Yacht 
Register,”’ containing alterations and additions in the lists up to July 
24, 1885. We have also received a very handsomely made book, the 
“Annals of Lloyds Register,” a history of the society from its found- 
ation, which we will notice at length shortly. 


ACCIDENT TO THE PURITAN.—‘'That was a great gale yester- 
day,”’ said Captain Burtis. ‘{ was surprised to hear how quickly the 
yacht Puritan was knocked down.”’ ‘*Knocked down? Idid net hear 
of it,” said his surprised friend.’’ ‘Yes, knocked down for $13,500. 
An auction gale, you know.”’—New York Herald. 


BEVERLY Y. C.—The protest of Witch vs. Periin Beverly Y. C., 
second championship race, July 25. is not allowed. That of Peri vs. 
Witch is allowed; this gives Fad first and Caprice second prize in 
— — keels. Protest Niobe vs. Zantho in the 106th regatta is 
not allowed. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 





ke No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





_ B., Concord.—See article on Maine coast shooting in this week’s 
issue. 


B. J. B., Portland, Oregon.—Write to Brentano Brothers, Union 
Square, New York city. 


C.8. M.—To bark a squirrel is to strike the bark or limb on which 
ae is resting, in such a way that the shock of the concussion 
w ill it. 


F’P., Newark. N. J.—For the Sunday shooting law — to the 
New Jersey Fish and Game Protective Society, Geo. P, Suydam, 
counsel], Plainfield, N. J. 


B. G., Galveston.—Where and at what price can I obtain the con- 
very glass frames under which dead game is mounted. Ans. The 
frames are made by H. E. Chubb, Cleveland, O. 


B. R , Penn Yan.—1. In using a .32-cal. rifle that is reamed for the 
extra long cartridge, could I, by using wads in the center fire shells, 
shoot any amount of powder I like? 2. How would round balls shoot 
in a shell loaded in that way? 3. Would it be advisable to use natclies 
for either round or pointed balls? Ans. 1. You cannot get good 
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shogsting with shells that are too short for the chambers. You may, 
in the long shells, rut a thin wad over powder, then fill up as neces 
sary with bonedust. 2. As good as round balls in any weapon. 3. 
Yes, if properly applied. 


D. G. M.—For black bass fishing go to Greenwood Lake. 
elsewhere, or go to Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 


See note 


Lower Penin- 
Forbidden to 


R. H. B.—In Michigan the open seasons for deer are: 
sula, Oct. 1-Dee 1; Upper Peninsula, Aug. 15-Nov. 15. 
export venison from the State. 


A. F. D., Boston, Mass.—Will the correspondent signing himself 
“A. F. D.”’ please send his address to this office. We do not print 
anonymous communications. 


O. 8. C.—-Can you inform me where the purple grackle, commonly 
called crow blackbird, is a winter resident? Ans. You will find 
thillions of them in the Gulf States in winter. 


H. R. W., Columbus, O.—Black is not a mastiff color. The puppies 
will probably be brindle when mature. Send in their full pedigree 
and we can probably inform you as to the purity of their breeding. 


R. Hf. D., Silver Chiff, Col.—I would like some information on the 
making of trout ponds, raising trout, ete. You will greatly oblige 
me and the neighborhood by sending me same. Ans. From your 
question we think you want a volume on trout culture. In former 


| years we published many continued articles on this subject which 


were of interest in the early days of fishculture, but would not be so 
now. Get “Domesticated Trout,” by Livingston Stone, price $2. We 
can furnish it. 


H L F.—The Creedmoor targets are divided into three classes, of 
the following sizes: 1. Third Class—Used at all distances up to and 
including 300yds. Target, 4x6ft.; bullseye, 8in. diameter: center, 26; 
inner, 46; outer, remainder of target. 2. Second Class—Used at all 
distances over 3)0 to and including 600yds. Target, 6x6ft.; bullseye, 
22in.; center, 38; inner, 54; outer, remainder of target. 3. First Class 
—Used at all distances over 600yds. Target, 6x12ft.; bullseye, 36in.; 
center, 54; inner, square, 66ft.; outer, remainder of target. The 
bullseye counts 5, center counts 4, inner counts 3, outer counts 2. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


A. W. R. wants to know how to pickle eels, mussels and clams, for 
use on a cruise. 

C. 8. C. wants to know the best place on the Illinois River for duck 
shooting, and when will be the best time to go tis fall. 


Fema nna nee eae te tk 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER Fo.ks Tuink So Too.—An Arkansas corres- 
pondent savs: ‘The Forest anp STREAM has become almost a neces- 
ere me. It suits my taste bet-er than anything else I have ever 
read. 





}umPurevs’ 





HOMEOPATHIC 


Veterinary Specifics 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep 


| 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY, 
In use for over 20 years by Farmers, 





Stockbreeders, Horse R. R., &c. 


Used by U. S. Government. 


4a STABLE CHART “oa 
Mounted on Rollers & Book Mailed Free, 


Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N.Y. 









cae UMP RREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFIC No, 28 


he oaly successful remedy for 


Nervous Debiliy, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from*over-work or other causes. 
$1 per vial, or 5 yials and large vial powder, for $5, 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on rece’ pt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 









TROUT FLIES, 


REDUCED TO 


20c. Per Dozen 


Until Dec. 1, 1885 to close out stock. 


H.-H. KIFRPE, 


318 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Send for Fishing Tackle Catalogue. 


Soa 
ABBEY 








Cut represents Reel No. 0207c. 


Patented January 17, 1882. 





The following reels are all made under our patent as above. They 
all run on steel pivots; are the freest running, strongest, and in everv 
respect the very best black bass reels ever offered. They have been in 
use over three years, and so far not a single reel has given out. 








QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING. 
Nickel Plated, with Slide Click and Slide Drag. 

WOR stoic ste . 0204c 0206 207 
Wei ves cecaccaccadgadins 40 60 - . 2070 
DOUBLE MULTIPLYING. 

Nickel Plated with Adjustable Click. 

ROM ie esc cose ans tyee 94c 96c 97%c 98 99 
apne hatitee 40 60 80 4100 i560 
EXTRA FINE “IMBRIE.” 

Hard Rubber and German Silver, with Adjustable Click. 
Ws ons snsie wederaanaues aha 3 2 1 
Pao cds ase she ic ada cicxeen 60 100 150 200 





If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will not order 
— for you, send us 50 cents for our 185 page folio illustrated cata- 
logue. 


& IMBRIE, 18 Vesey Street, New York City. 


(FOURTH DOOR FROM ASTOR HOUSE.) 


‘AIR GUNS 





Kennebago, Parmachenee, 
aller 








‘“Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Rod. 
FARRAR’S 


Avozoscoeein LAKES 


ILLUSTRATED. 


A complete and reliable guide to the Lakes in the 
Androscoggin Chain, 





This cut represents our ‘‘Henshall” Split Bamboo Bass Rod 
length, 8 feet 3 3-10 inches; weight 8 oz. This rod has extra tip 
light wood hand-grasp ee with cane. Metal reel seat, or 
reel bands, as preferred. exagonal cap ferrules, with welt, no 
dowels, anti-friction tie guides. Three-ring tops, nickel plated 
trimmings fastened on. These rods are all ready for use, with 
the exception of winding and varnishing, for $7.50. This rod is 
made according to the dimensions given us by Dr. Henshall, and is 
indorsed by him as a “Standard Henshall Rod.’’ Above rod 
with German silver trimmings, instead of nickel, $9.25. Send 
for catalogue of Trout anc Bass Fly Rods, also Amateur and Rod 
Makers’ Supplies, to 


T. H. CHUBB, Post Mills, Orange Co., Vt. 
ke Mention this paper. 










FOR PROFIT AND PLEASURE. 


The gun shown above is our NEW COMBINATION 
AIR GUN. This is the most complete arrangement ever 
offered. It combines two pieces in one (a perfect Rifle to 
shoot a regular .22-100 cartridge, and a superior Air Gun to 


shoot darts, slugs and shot). It can be instantly changed from one to the other, and has a steel barrel 
rifled, Ali the parts extra heavy, and so constructed of best material to stand continuous service, mak- 
ing the most durable gun manufactured, and by far the most practical long-range Air Gun ever made for 
or field. WE MANUFACTURE A FULL ASSORTMENT OF AIR GUNS SUITED TO MEET 












Hunting Boots or Shoes, Wholesale 
or Retail. JOHN D. BETHEL, Man’f’r of 
Sportsmen’s Goods, 124 Chambers st., N.Y. 

Send for Prices. No Postal Cards. 


WILSON ADJUSTA 
CHAIR Ze: 








BLE 


changes 
ari 


> able 
Circular, 7 West 14th st. N. ¥. 





Mention 
Send stamp 


Dec 


H. A. STEVENS, Manufacturer. 
WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
OF THE FINEST DECOY 
DUCKS IN THE WORLD. 


Connecticut, Dixville Notch, the new summer re- 
sort “Lakeside,” and the headwaters of the Con- 
necticut, Magalloway, Androscoggin, Sandy and 
Dead Rivers; also contains a large, new and correct 
map of this vast wilderness, and the Game and Fish 
laws of Maine and New Hampshire. Mluatrated 
with sixty fine engravings; 320 pages, paper cover, 
50 cents. Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.00. Mailed 
on receipt of price by 


JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO, 
JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuine article. Send 
for ice list. MARTIN 
. S. HUTCHINGS, Dover, 
Z ce; H., P. 0. Box 368 

Dam, STODDARD DALL, mn; Henry U. 
ye New York; F. Cuas. EIcHEL, Philadelphia, 











HE TASTES AND WANTS OF EVERY ONE. The quality of our goods has established them in all 
the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place 
them, with success, on their school ships. (Illustrated price lists sent upon application. Address 


H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Nore.—We stamp our name plainly on each gun we make. Send for catalogue B. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical hecause 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
This is just where the recipes differ from the 


















self actually tested in camp and on a cruise. 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy add to the value of the work. 
Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. 


NEW YORK: Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 


Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: | Norriz & Wizson, 156 Minories, E. C. 





eager 
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SMALL YACHTS. 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUN HTARDYDT. 


THE ForEsT AND STREAM PUBLISHING ComPANy takes pleasure in announcing the immediate publication of a magnificent folio volume, bearing the above title. 


This book is 


intended to cover the field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model 


and the draft, their relations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. 


design, and the method of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 


All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability. Balance of Rig, Handiness, Displacement, etc , are dealt with in separate chapters. 


mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 
The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of type in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 
With their aid and the specifi- 


of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 
favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 

The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. a. 
achts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. 


The iron work of 
Reach appear in the Appendix. 


Full directions are given for producing the plans of « yacht with reference to the chief points in 


The rules necessary for the 


The new International Rules of the Road, 


Signal Service, and a bib 
The work is profusely and handsomely illustrated witb 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates as follows: 


I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. 
II. The Nuckel. 
Ill. The Windward. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. xo 


XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. 
XVIII. Mic nonette—Sail Plan. 

XIX. Single-Hand Cruiser. 
XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. 
XXI. The Dart. 


LIST OF PLATES. 


XXXII. Windward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. The Cutter Mamie. 
XXXIV. The Windwa:d—Sail Plan. 


XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Aneto. s 
XXXVI. The S:ngle-Hand Yaw] Deuce. LI, Six-Beam Cutter. 


XXXVII. Deuce—Xail Plan and Construction LII. 


XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section. 
L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 


Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
LIII. The Cutter Surf. 


V. An Eastern Catboat. 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVIITI. The Cutter Petrel. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—-Sail Plan. LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
VIIL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Mervin. LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 


IX. Catboat Dudge—Sail Plan. 


XXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. 


XLII. The Cutter Rajab. 


LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 


X. Open Boat Cruiser. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVII. The Gannet. XLII. The Cutter Yolande. 

XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itcben Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yaw]. LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
XIV. The Centerboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Plan. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie. 

XXXI. The Cutter V Deck Plans. LXII. The Cynthia. 
LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 


XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. 


ayu. 
XXXII. The Cruising Yaw] Windward. 


XLVII. S. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. 


A folio volume (size of page 144x124 inches), printed_on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume 
vastly superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. 


NWow Feady. 
New York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. 


Price, postpaid, $'7.00. 
London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 





The 


This gun has met with an unprecedented success since its introduction, far exceeding 
For several months the manufacturers could not supply one-quarter the 
demand It meets the call for a target rifle, made with the same care as the finest finish, 
at a medium price, and has demonstrated that a .32-caliber with proper proportions of 

Two-thirds of all target 


vifles in use in this country are Ballards, showing that they ure 


all expectations. 


powder and lead, is sufficient for 200 or 300-yard work. 


recognized as the leader. 
5 No. 8. 


Prices Be ee ee eae 
Can be furnished with Vernier’s Mid-Range and Wind Gauge Front Sights for $6.50 extra. 





EVERLASTING SHELLS, 32-40, 6cts. Each. 
Grooved Bullets, .32-caliber, 165 grains.................2-0008: 
te oy “ee 185 “ 


a 185 “g)  BObPemeewecsicnte_sesicene 


‘“ 


Patched “ 


per 1000, $27.00 


“TWNWION EFXII.I:°” 


per 1000, $7.25 
“ 15 
9.75 Patched = “* “ 255 


z MeO sonia Se assen conse sies 


per 1000, 2.00 | "Wa Dresser, 


Cartridges loaded with 255-grain grooved bullets, .38-cal....... 







5 5 eee 





EVER! ASTING SHELLS, 38-55, 7cts. Each. 
Grooved Bullets, .38-caliber, = grains ay eer ee ee 


“ 


Cartridges loaded with 165 grain grooved bullets, .32-cal....... 
Reloading Tools, _— per — a : iil in sia 
Treat favor. Twice the songs of ang, other Magazine es of same calibers. FURS LINED FOR RUGS, ROBES, ETO. 


The New Marlin Rifles, .32 and .38-calibers, are meeting with 
MARLIN FIRE A 


—Half Octagon Barrel, Pistol Grip Steck, Cheek Piece, Nickeled, Off-Hand Butt Plate, Double Set Triggers, Graduated Peep and 
SAE Mane enee, MERON, WS MUENE OO BINION 6s o.0in nc hinsin dines eles siaiecit Swnioeebisions. se Pa lone aieueias Somes ca sileane ete eaewa oadeawa seine ee $37 50 





BBallar a. |tarison’s celebrated Fish Hoots, 





SPRING ST£EL— 
Treble Hooks, brazed 
and tapered or eyed. 


Sprine STEEL— 
Dublin Limeric«. 
Forged _ do. 


Needle Eyed do. Double Dublin Fly 
Knobbed_ do. Hooks. 

| Peculiar Eyed do. Hollow Point, Limerick 
O’Shaughnessy do. of all styles. 
Carlisle Kirby or Round Cork Shape do. 
American Trout. Kinsey do. 
Chestertown. Sproat do. 
Roach Hooks. Aberdeen. 


Kendai Sneck Hook, New York Bass Hooks. 
round or Kirby bend. Virginia. 
Black Fish Hooks. 
ive Bait Hooks. Kirby and Shepherd’s Crook Eel 
Hooks. Kirby and Round Bent Sea Hooks, 
tinned or blued, ete., etc. 
Manufacturers also of Gut Leaders, Hooks to Gut. 
All kinds of Artificial Flies and Baits. Brass and 
Steel Swivels and Fishing Tackle of every descrip- 
tion for home and export. Importers of Silk Worm 
Gut. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Metropolitan Works, Redditch, England. 
per 1000, $9.50 Wholesale Only. Established 1803, 
“ei 11.00 


EDWARD A. MULLER, 





‘ 


Tannery Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 


O.. New Haven, Conn. 





“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | DOG TRAINING. | ANGLING TALKS. 


BY JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 


BY and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is 

always time to read about them. Judge Caton’s book 
on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America 
discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals 
and the methods of their capture. It is the work of an 
enthusiastic sportsman who has nad a wide experience and 
has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting 
game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a 
perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The first 
edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. Price $2.50. 


WOODCRAFT. 


BY ‘‘NESSMUK.” 


COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 

: concise, clear, comprehensive, sensible, practical camp 
umption. ‘‘Nessmuk” has been ‘‘in the woods” in Michigan, 
ew York, Pennsylvania, and South America, and this is a 
book for outers, wherever they kindle their camp-fire. The 
author believes in ‘smoothing it.” He has learned how; now 
he tells others. It is much easier to learn from ‘‘Nessmuk” 
than from Dame Experience. We should not be surprised if 
“‘Woodcraft” completely revolutionized the methods of camp- 
ing out. If you are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” 
before = go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. 


Price $ 





BY 8. T. HAMMOND. 


I j E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him over 

to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
bound to make ‘‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now, 
this could not have happened if you had been wise enough to 
buy a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure 
moments train the dog yourself instead of having him 
broken by some one else. e are selling edition after edition 
of this book, and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing 
dogs for work in the field. Price $1.00. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


PAMPHLET for those who “‘gun” along the shore. Tells 

of: I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live 

and what they do at home. II. Range and Migration—Where 
they go to breed and where to spend the winter. II A 
Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 
IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Limicole, 
with a description of each species. V. Localities—Where to 
goto shoot them. VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot 
them after you have reached the grounds. 45 pp., paper. 


Price 15 cents. 


—S Seen 


BY GEORGE DAWSON. 


-* a political writer of conceded power, Mr. Dawson 
wielded a trenchant pen; when he terned from the 
conflict of parties to the praise of the favorite pastime of 
“simple wise men,” his essays, limpid as the crystal streams, 
are aglow with the soft summer sunlight and melodious with 
the songs of birds. When angling was the theme, he wrote 
from a full heart and in closest sympathy with the scenes and 
pursuits described. These ‘‘Talks” are brimful of manly, 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of 
cant. Their sincerity and overflowing spirit at once win the 
reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The 
effect is magical, like that of the mimic players in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia: he who reads, if ke be an angler, must go 
a-fishing; and if he be not, straightway then must he become 
one.—Extract from Publishers’ Preface. Cloth, price 50 cents. 


CANOE “AURORA.” 


BY DR. C. A. NEIDE. 


A CHARMINGLY written and always entertaining account 
of a canoe cruise from Lake George, New York, down 


the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico, by the 
Secretary of the American Canoe Associaiion. To r the 
cruise of the ‘‘Aurora” is the next best thing to having made 
it; and the reading is decidedly more pleasant than would 
have been participation in some of the misadventures related. 
216 pp., cloth. Price $1.00. 


Any of the above books can be obtained in London of Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, 
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F. A. ALLEN’S SPECIALTIE 
MONMOUTH, !LL. 

ALLEN’S DUCK CALL-—Improved, Nickel Plated; the most natural-toned, ensieat-blowing, 
smallest and only Metal Duck Call ever invented and the only one that perfectly imitates the wild duck. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1. 

ALLEN’S BOW.FACING OARS—Can be attached to any boat in five min:tes, shipped 
instantly in the roughest water; work much easier than the common oar. In duck shooting they are 
invaluable; you see the bird the instant it leaves the water. Sent by express on receipt of $8. 

ALLEN’S SHELL WAGE —Wil! reduce brass shells to their original size in one-half minute, 
making them as smooth and solid as when new. On ordering mention gauge wanted. Sent by express 
foe St by mail $1.30. 


N’S DB K FRAME-—Is a simple device for holding the dead duck ina 
oe DOK, TPA: SEND FUR CATALOGUE FREE. 


natural position in the water. 


TEE: 1THeACA Gun? 


an DAMASCUS-STEEL BARRELS, 


$35. 


BAHKRER’s 


Latest and Best Invention. 


Strongest, simplest and best balanced gun made. All have Top Lever, Low Hammers, Rebounding 


Locks, Interchangeable Parts, Extension Rib, Self-Fastening Compensating Fore End, Rubber Butt Plate, 
and the shooting qualities that made the Baker Gun a great success. Send for Circulars. 


ITHACA GUN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 


UPTH 


EGROVE 
& McLELLAN, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Shooting and Fishing Suits, 


Ot Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Lrish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 


ASSORTED COLORS. 
Uneqgualed in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 


nts THIS 


AW, " 1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 

Write for our new Catalogue Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 
and Samples to pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 
dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successful 


Upthegrove & McLellan, day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 


Valparaiso, Indiana. _you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


gp WALTHAM” g 
Fe 
sare ee 


AND 


Most Perfect 


YET PRQDUCED. 
NEW YORK OFFIOE 


ti 
ean —WITH— 


The ALFORD & BERKELE €0., 


P. O. Box 2002. 77 CHAMBERS STREET. 


IN THE FIELD 


But the Best. 


+ PRICES: — Ful and H. 

; Clamp, Polished & Nickeled ..$6.00 

Full and Half Clamp, Blued.. 5 00 

Strap. or Rink Skates. with 
Wood Foot-boards 

The usual discounts allowed to 
Rinks and Wholesale Dealers. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


Watch Too! Co, Waltham, Mass 


"Mention this paper. 


| La 


| Hopkins’ 
JUMBO LEW E: 


(Trade Mark Registered.) 
A lotion for the prevention and cure of Insect Bites, Sun- 
burn, Chapped Hands and Face. se 
An efficacious remedy (when used as a Liniment) f 
Sprains, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. It is aabdet ne mackie ts 
— and cleanly, and washes off on application of soap an 
water. 


‘ 


PRICE, 50 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


THOS. JENNESS & SON, Propri 
2s 12 WEST MARKET SQUARE, BANGOR, ME. 
Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 
JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 76 Wasbington st., Boston. 
*< JOS. C. GRUBB & CO., 712 Market st., Philad: > 
Agents:; HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & CO. 
Lake st. & Wabash ave., Chicago. 


PREJUDICE IS A THIEF, 


And will rob you of many good things. 


Our cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. They have lately been improved, are not hard 
dry. Will always smoke free and moist, Will not orunble in the, pocket nor “ostoh yu in the throat.” 
If you are not opposed to a change and cannot obtain them your dealer, send to the manufac- 


turers for a sample. WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Baclose Three Red Stamps. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt of publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsrman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mati, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


POSITIVELY NO BOOKS EXCHANGED. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler’s Book, Norris... 
———* Note Book 

Angling. 

Angling Talks, Dawson.... 

Angling, a Book on, Francis... 

Angling Literature in England 

Black Bass Fishing, Hen 

British Angling Flies 

Carp Culture, Peirce 

Domesticated Trout. 

Fish Hatching and Fish Catching 

Fish and Fishing, Manly 

Fishing, Bottom or Float 

Fishing in American Waters, Scott, illus 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock 

Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 

Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes 

Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells 

Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 
Fysshe and Fysshyne. .. 

Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium 

Modern Practical Angler, Pennell 
Practical Trout Culture a 
Practical Fisherman. .............ceeeeeeees ° 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing 

Rod and Line in Colorado Waters. 
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Trout Culture, Slack... 
Trout vanes, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe 
Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 


BIRDS. 


American Bird Fancier.............22 sscceeees 
Baird’s Birds of North America............ oud 
Bechsteim’s Chamber and Cage Birds 


Birds Nesting 

Birds of Eastern North America 

Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania 

Birds of the Northwest... ............06+ eseeee 

Birds and Their Haunts 

Cage and Singing Birds, Adams 

Coues’ Check List, paper............ beedesienes 

Coues’ Field Ornithology p 

Coues’ Key to North American Birds 

Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 
Roosevelt 

Holden’s Book of Birds, 

Minot’s"Land and Game Birds 

Native Song Birds.. 

Naturalists’ Guide. 

Natural History of 

Notes on Cage birds, Green. 

Samuel's Birds of New Engiand. 

Shore Birds. 

Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; 
hand colored edition, 2 vols., each, ‘ 

Wood’s Natural History of Birds 


BOATING AND YACHTING: 


A Canoe Trip, or a Lark on the Water 

Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam 

Boat Racing, Brickwood. 

Boating Trips on New England Rivers 

Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs, W. P. 
Stephens 

Canoe and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca” 

Canoe Handling, C. B. V: 

Canoeing in Kanuckia. .......... 

Canoe and Camera 

Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s.... 

Cruises in Small Yachts 

Donaldson’s Steam en poe 

Four Mohths in a Sneakbox, Bishop.. 

Frazar’s Practical Boat i 

Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor 

Paddle and Portage....... .... 

Practical Boat Sailing, Davies. 

Practical Boat Building, Kemp 

The America’s Cup, paper, 50c.; cloth. 

The Cano Aurora, by Dr. C. A. Neidé. 

The Sailing Boat i 

Vacation iging. Rothrick... 

Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp 

Yacht Designing, Kemp 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Adventures in the Wilderness 
Amateur Trapper—paper, 50c.; bds p 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
Norway 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman. 
Camp Life in the Wilderness 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall. 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by ‘‘Seneca”’ 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson 
Hints on Camping 
How to _ p = eee hans 
How to Hunt an b ircee 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher 
HORSE. 


Rustlings in the 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Boucher’s Method of Horse 
id 3 vols 

formed Horse Book, 8vo. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo. 
Dwyer’s Horse Book 
Horseback Riding, Durant.... 
Horses and Hounds ‘ 
Horses, Famous American Race......... naaaoe 
Horses, Famous American Trotting 
Horses, Famous, of America, 
J ’s Horse Training 

of the Horse. 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor 
Mayhew’s Horse Management.... 
Metlure’s Stable Guide................ sen neea 
an 

Riding Recoll yte Melville’s 
Stable 


Mtisdncctsuapgekse « 
a 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
Stonehenge 


on the Horse, American edition, 


12mo. . . 
The Book of the Horse 
MIN IIIIO. 00 vedo dcesccccccocccossscs on 


Veterinary Desttonery Going 
Wallace’s American Stud Book 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 
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HUNTING—-SHOOTING. 

Across Country Wanderer 
American Sportsman, The, Lewis 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan, illustrated... 
Crack Shot (The Rifle), ‘“‘Barber,’’ illustrated. 
Dead Shot (The Gun), illustrated 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ‘ 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Charac- 

ters, 2 vol., cloth 
Frank Forester’s Manual! for Young Sportsmen 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow 
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Hunting, Shooting and Fishing 

Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 

Hurlingham Gun Club Rules 

Instructions in Rifie Firing 

Nimrod in the North, Schwatka 

Rifie Practice, Wingate 

Rod and Gun in California... 

Shooting “ 

Shooting, Dougall 

Shooting on the Wing. . 

Sport. Fox Hunting, Salmon Fishing, etc., W. 
B. Davenport, illustrated 

Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth 
Embossed leather 

Sporting Adventures in the Far West 

Still Hunter, Van Dyke....... 

Stephens’ Lynx Hunting. 

Stephens’ Fox Hunting... 

Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 

The Gun and Its Development, Greener 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard 

Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50; clo. 

Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
Lake. paper, 50; cloth 

Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake..... 

Farrar’s Pocket Map of 7 Lake Region 

Guide Book and Map of the River Region 

Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard 

Map of Androscoggin Region 

Map of Northern Maine, Steele,............... 

Map of the Thousand Islands 

Map of the Yellowstone Park 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 5e.; cloth. 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. . 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes 
Croquet 
Easy Whist. 
a Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 3 
Hands at Whist 
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Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 
Whist for Beginners - 


KENNEL, 
American Kennel, Burges 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel. 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill 
Dog Breaking, Floyd..............ssese- orrors 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird........... jeadeuuas 
Dog Brea! » Hutchinson, 
, Mayhew and Hutchinson 

Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond 
Dogs of Great Britain, 4merica and oth 
aaa it of, Mayh: 16 

gs, Management o: ew, 16mo. 
Dogs, Points for Judgin 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.; ‘ 
Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. 
Dogs and the Public 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 

Disease, by Ashmont. 
English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. I..... aga 
English K. C, 8. Book, Vols, III. te X., eac 
Our Friend the D 
Practical Kennel 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack 
Stonehenge, 
The “—— y Ids 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, closh, $12.50 


~ 
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MISCELLANEOUS; 


A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abboit. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist 

Amateur Photographer........... - 

Anima! Plagues, Fleming 

Antelope and Deer of America 

Archer, Modern 

Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson. 

Atlas of Jersey Coast 

Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 
Government Report... ...........-s-eeee- aed 

Common Objects of the Seashore. 

Eastward Ho! 

Historical and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
ital ccccidednsesdsasse seca. uewwes 

How to Make Photographs “ada 

Humorous Sketches, Seymour........ jandedawe 

Insects Injurious to Vegetation Geawedeuaaua wena 

Keepin 

Life an 
per vol 

Mammals of New York, paper, $4; eloth 

Maynard’s Manual of Taxiderm 

Manton’s Taxidermy Without a 

Natural History ped 

North American 

Old St. A) tine, Fila., illustrated 

Packard's Half-Hours With Insects 


y for Amateurs..............000- ° 
‘orestry, by er dadads 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 
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Sportsman’s Gazetter, ock 

rtsman’s Hand Book, Col. Horace Park... 
Studies in Animal Life, Lewis 
The Cream of Leicestershire 
The Forester, by Brown........ ......- isa 
The Northwest Coast of America......... eeu 


Europe 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols.......... wea 
The Zoological Atlas ,2 vols.............+++ 
The rmists’ Manual, Brown ‘ 
lowers of Switzerland 

Wild Woods Life, F: 

wi “Nessmuk”’, 
Woods Lakes of Maine 
Youatt on Sheep 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


{Ocr. 1, 1885. 





‘CANOE 


7 ForesT aND STREAM began a year ago the 

publication of a series of papers on canoe con- 
struction, by Mr. W. P. Stephens, of the New York 
C.C., widely known as an expert on canoe design 
and building. These papers, having appeared 
through the year in our columns, have since been 
rewritten, and with numerous additions are now 
published in a handsome volume under the title of 
“Canoe and Boat Building for Amateurs.’’ Mr. 
Stephens is peculiarly fitted for the preparation of 
such a work, beginning as an amateur, and having 
after a long experience of the difficulties attending 
a learner, taken a prominent eo among canoe 
builders, due both to the model and workmanship 
of his canoes. Realizing fully the difficulty of ex- 

aining to a novice an art iniiself far from easy, 


AND 


and with which he is entirely unfamiliar, the book 
begins with a description of the various classes of 
canoes in general use, with their main features and 
dimensions, and definitions of the terms used in con- 
nection with them. Numerous examples of canoes 
are given, and in connection with them, such plain 
instructions in Sent as will enable the beginner 
to select intelligently the proper craft for his pur- 


BOAT 


—. and to plan her dimensions, details and fit- 
ngs. To this end designs of all classes of canoes 
are given, with full dimensions and details. The 
object has been not merely to enable the tyro to 
build one boat as described, but to teach him the 
principies of designing and building in such a way 
that he may construct such a craft as he desires. 
rvollowing the chapters on designing, the construc- 
tion of a canoe is taken up in detail, the tools and 
appliances being first clearly described, as well as 
the various materials, after which follows the actual 
work of building. Every operation is taken up in 
order, from the selection of the keel to the varnish- 
ing of the finished boat, and illustrated with numer- 
ous diagrams. f ; a 
A chapter on sails describes all the varieties in 
use by canoeists, down to the new Mohican settee, 
with directions for making, rigging and measuring 
them, while the method of proportioning the sails 
to the boat is clearly explained, all the calculations 


BUILDING 


being worked out in detail. The many minor points 
of a canoe, paddles, steering gears, rudders. aprons, 
and camp outfit are also described at length, while 
a chapter is devoted to canvas canoes. 

The subject of boat building is fully treated, a 
rowboat of the usual construction being taken as 
an example, and described in all its parts in such a 
manner as tu make clear the principles involved, 
and their application to any form of boat, either 
lapstreak or carvel build. Each of the numerous 
technical terms belonging to the subject is defined 
clearly when it first occurs, and as the index is full 
and complete, the book is in itself a glossary. 

In addition to the numerous diagrams in the 
body of the work, twenty-four large plates are 

rinted on bond paper, containing the working 
Sawteas of canoes for paddling, sailing, cruising 


FOR 


and racing, with their sail plans, rowing sailing 
boats, large canoe yawls, and various boats for 
special purposes, such as gunning boats, yacht 
boats, and the widely known sneakbox. 

The canoe yawl, a buat between a canoe and a 
yacht, is iMustrated by examples of various craft 
from 17 to 20ft. long, and suitable for a crew of two 
or three on acruise. This class of boat, while little 
known among us as yet, is admirably fitted for 
cruising, and will meet the wants of many who 
object to a canoe as being too small, and yet desire 
a beat with the same excellent qualities. The boats 
and canoes illustrated are in all cases among the 
best of their class, the list of canoes including Eng- 
lish, Scotch and American craft, and are all drawn 


AMATEURS. 


to scale, so as to be available as working drawings. 
The plates, for convenience in using, are placed 
loose in a tough manilla envelope and accompany 


the book. : ; 
Pp. 168, with 24 plates of working drawings. 


Price $1.50. Address, 


Forest and stream Publishing Co., 
New York N. Y. 


7 . § Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
LONDON: 7 Norrie & WILSON, 156 Minories, E. C. 


J. N. OODGE, 
276 & 278 Division Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 
















——=_ —— ———— = f x 
Manufacturer of Cedar Decoy Ducks of all kinds. 
First quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7 per 
doz.; third quality, $5 per doz. Also Geese, Brant, 
Swan, Coot and Snipe Decoys. Duck and Turkey 
Calls. Decoys made like any pattern furnished 
without extra charge. 


St. Clair Flats Pattern, much larger than the bird; 
less than one-third the weight of solid decoys. The 
exact position of a duck on water at rest and un- 
alarmed. The lightest and best decoys made. 
Heads in different positions; glass eyes, hollow and 
flat bottom. Do notrequire weighting to keep them 
upright. Painted the exact imtation of the natural 
bird. $15 per doz. Sold by all gun dealers, to whom 
I give a large discount. It your dealer does not 
keep them I will send, freight paid, on receipt of 
= Illustrated price list free. I also make solid 

ecoys after the Monroe Marsh Pattern, semi-flat 


bottom; price $11 per doz. 


To Anslers! 

Send for Illustrated Price List of my Patent 
Landing Minnow Net-Frames and Nets. The best 
in use. Expanded and Collapsed as quickly as an 
umbrella with the nets on the frames. Carried in 
an ordinary trunk. J. N. DODGE, 276 & 278 Division 
street, Detroit, Mich. 





men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 











A second-hand, 12-bore, double breechloading shot- 
gun, in good condition, and of reputable make and 
late pattern. Address stating maker and giving full 
description and price, W. D. Jr., P. O. Box 659, New 
York City. octi,1t 


P.O. Box 696, Fhiladelphia. 








West Chester, Cheste 
Circular and Price List. 


LIVE UAII FOR SALE, IN FINE 
4 condition Pa. and 
W. Va. birds. ~ E. B. WOODWARD, Commission 
Merchant, 174 Chambers st., N.Y. Established 1838, 


OSTRICH EGGS. $1.50. 


F. B. WEBSTER, 409 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 









an extra strong and even shooter. 
but very little and is as perfect as new. Sold for no 
other reason than that owner has two other guns 
and does not need it. Price $55. G. F. ALUEN, 
Fishskill on-Hudson, N. Y. 












3 IN 1. 


A Splendid Dog Whistle, 


Water-Tight Match Box, 


Reliable Compass 


. COMBINED. 
Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 


WILBUR & CO., Box 2,882, N. Y. P O. 


NUGGET SCARF PIN. 
A new thing. Setting made of the 
GOLD and SILVER ore as it’s taken 
@ trom the MINES. Rich and Showy. 
~ Sample Pin, 33c.. $2.00 per dozen. 
AGENTS WANTED. H. H. TAMMEN, 
Denver, Col. 


Wanted. 
WANTED. - 





ANTED AT ONCE.—RELIABLE PARTY 
either in New York Siate or New England 


(Connecticut preferred), to board and properly care 
tor a few choice small dogs. Shed room or kennel 
suitable for breeding necessary. Country town on 
R. R. preferred. Compensation either cash or an 
interest in well-established kennel. Only first class 
accommodations and service desired. 
ticulars address with stamp, X. Y., care Forest and 
Stream, New York City. oct1,1t 


or full par- 





OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, FEB.1, MARCA 8, 
; 1883; March 6, 1884. We are short of these 
issues, and would be obliged if any of our readers 


having one or all of these numbers that they do not 
want will send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 


Park Row, New York City. mar26,tf 
ANTED.—SMALL BLACK BASS FOR STOCK- 
ing purposes. Add:ess with price, etc., A. B., 

sept2i,2t 











Sor Sale. 


Chester White, Berkshire 
and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
Foxhounds and _ Beagles, 
Sheep and Poultry, bred and 
for sale by W. Grssons & Co., 
r Co., Pa. Send stamp for 














ovtl,1t 





4 OR SALE.—A TWO-STORY BOAT HOUSE ON 
the Great South Bay, L.I., 14% hours from 


N. Y. City. Living apartments fitted like cabin of 
first-class yacht, with accommodations for four to 
six persons; nearly one-half acre good ground; 
sailboat, gunning battery, decoy stools, guns, rifles, 
tools; everything new; cost 
Call on or address owner, B. RAVAUX, 108 Leroy 
street, New York City. octl,1t 


$3,000; will sell for balf. 





IFLE. — DOUBLE-BARRELED DOUGALL, 
perfectly new, cheap. H. C. SQUIRES, 178 


Broadway, New York. octl,it 





OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—AN Al W. W. 
Greener hammerless gun, 10-bore, as good as 


new; hard, close shooter. Cost $300; will sell at 
$160. Address or call, YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, 
301 Broadway, New York. octl,1t 





OR SALE.--ONE GREENER TRAP GUN, 12- 


bore, 30in., 734lbs., 34gin. drop, modified choke; 
Has been used 


sept24,tf 





RESH RICE SEED FOR SALE. CHAS. 
GILCHRIST, Fishery Inspector, Port Hope, 
Ontaric, Canada. 


WILD RICE cane vtten! 


TINE, Janesville, Wis. 








$u the Stud. 
Champion Irish Setter Glencho 





Stud fee $25. Sire of more prize winners than 
any Irish setter (at same age) living, and a grand 
field dog. Send stamp for pedigree. list of winnin 
of himself and progeny, etc. Elegant life-like 
photos of Glencho’s head, 50 cents. Giencho pup- 
pies for sale. W.H. PIERCE, Peekskill, N. Y. 

septl7,1mo 


Mt. Pleasant Kennels. 


In the Stud—King Charles spaniel Young Prince 
Arthur, imported from England the 2d day of April 
1885; won Ist prize at late Boston show; full i- 

ree, Fee English setter Charm, won in 
ew York, 1883; sire, Guy Mannering; dam, Bow 
Bells. Full pedigree. Fee $25. Argus, Gordon 
setter, sire, imported Argus; aam, Zeaulah. Full 
pedigree. Fee $20. C. T. BROWNELL, 

sept24,38mo Box 335, New Bedford, Mass. 


PURE LAVERACK SETTER 

















For terms, etc., apply to 


cial, Toronto; Ist, Philadelphia. Fee $25 








burg, N. Y. 





puppies, sired by the celebrated tield and bench 

show yg a Wi age Nellie a balf | standard weight. 
sister to Kock, winner 0: rst, open class, New IE y 

York, 306. Petes very law. Yor pe KENNEL, New Haven, Conn. oct1,2t 
extended pedigree address (. B. FAXON, Adams 
street, Mattapan, Mass. 








1758). Also pointer pups, by Donald Ii. ex Lady 
Bang, marked liver and white, age 3 mos. For 
oe and particulars apply to CLIFTON KENNELS, 









yard broken. Has good nuse. is staunch and steady 
toshot. One broken native black setter dog, 4 yrs. 
old, a good, slow, steady dog; also several good 
house dogs. GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 








hound pups, ferrets, lop eared rabbits, 
chickens, = game chickens. H. C. GRAFF, Ken 


sington, O 






from imported and prize-winning stock; very fine. 
For particulars address OSCAR GREEN, Somer- 
ville, N. J. octl,1t 








foxhound. A.C. EVANS, Independent Hill, Prince 
William Co., Va. octl,1t 


| Faas SALE CHEAP.—ONE FINE FOXHOUND 





and white English setter pups, 3 mos 
fine pair English beagle pups, by Little Duke out of 
=, Gypsey Queen. C. W. WILLARD, Westerly, 


now in training by a professional field trial breaker, 
and will be ready to shoot over this fall. VICTOR 
M. HALDEMAN, ‘sieneral Wayne, Del. Co., Pa. 





and bitches, all jet black, out of Gipsie by Obo II, 
Full pedigree; cheap. H. G. CHARLESWORTH, 
Toronto, Can. Reference, J. F. Kirk, Esq. octi,2t 


old, by champion Plantagenet ex Matchless, thor- 


and point; price $35. 
marked mee. = mos. old, by A. M. Tucker’s Count 
e 


price $25. Warranted to suit the purchaser or 


full pedigree. Box 925, Newburyport, Mass. it 





Hu the Stud. The Renuel. 


AN TIC 


IN THE STUD. 
Thoroughly broken and a fine field animal. 
Also setter pups of first-class breeding for sale. 
A. S. HOFFMAN, 
Estleville, Atlantic county, N. J. 


BRADFORD RUBY. 


(Champion Lovat—Champion Jenny.) 
Champion pug dog, winner of 41 prizes, cups and 





Claire-Recta Kennels. 


For Sale—Three very fine Irish setter puppies, 


medals in England, including championship Crystal | whelped June 18, 1885, by champion Glencho ex 
Palace, January, 1885; ist, Cincinnati; 1st and spe- | champion Reeta (A.K.R. 1303). Also two black and 


; tan setter puppies, whel June 5, 1885, by cham- 
NAPOLEON (A.K.R. 2037) (Sambo—Luca)-— | pion Argus ex Dora (A.K.R. 1183). Address a 


The sire of many good ones, including first and sec- | REETA KENNELS, Pawling avenue, Troy, N 
ond prize winners, New Haven, 1885. Fee $15. 


27, tf 
Puppies for sale) CITY VIEW KENNELS, aug 


Box 629, New Haven, Conn. Pure Cockers. 
The Fennel. To Advertise My Kennel 


08 A ae ee pgs And stimulate the sale of these useful little animals, 
A.K.R. 3516). Price $20. % O. Box 571, Ogdens- | 1 have decided to dispose of all but a few of my 
sept25,2 pure bred cockers at a very low figure for the next 

ten days only. Write if you intend to purchase, 

Acconekatt F OS SALE. miniiah soatton and give age, color and sex preferred. I will guar- 
y one antee stock to be as represented, full pedigree and 

Address immediately, IDEAL 


rticulars and 
LEWELLIN SETIERS FOR SALE. 
ACK BR, 1942), whelped Sept, 9, 1884, ‘by Cid. out ct 
FOR SALE.—THREE IRISH +ETTER BITCHES, | {4-K-B, 14s), whe ae SS 
J S rs : ’ y (A.K.R. 2053), combining the strains of Dash 
whelped May 14 1885. Sire Glencho, dam Kil- III. and Opal. Also two puppies, one dog and one 


cept24s,3t 


larney II. (A.K.R. 1850. Price $20 each. Address : 
H. DRAIN, 344 Baltimore street. Baltimore, Md. bitch. whelped May 11, 1885. by Cid out of Floy. The 


above will be sold at a low price, as owner is obliged 
to dispose of them at once owing to lack of room. 
To persons wanting a good, a. red pup, this is 
arare chance. For full pedigree and particulars as 
to price address W. WESTON WILSON, Bellerica, 
Middlesex Co., Mass. octl,2t 


Sporting Dogs Boarded & Trained 


D. H. LOCKWOOD, New Canaan, Conn. 


POINTERS. 


For Sale—Several exceptionally fine pointer pup- 
pies, by champion Knickerbocker ex Lady Isabe. 
(Beautort ex Fanny Turner), and by Rush IIL 
—. Rush ex champ. Nan) ex Flirt, Ist and 
special, Boston; 2d, New Haven and Cincinnati, 1885. 
GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 142 Monticello ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
OR SALE.—ITALIAN GREYHOUND PUPS 
from imported stock. HENRY C. BURDICK, 
150 Bridge st., Springfield, Mass. mari9,tf 


M. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST, 
Ireland, is prepared to purchase and ship dogs 
for a ogs purchased from him had the 


sept24,3t 


OR SALE. — POINTERS, THOROUGHLY: 
broken: Lady Bang (A.K.R. 698) Dora (A.K.R. 












































Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. aug?24,tf 


OR SALE.—ONE BLACK AND WHITE ENG- 
lish setter dog, 22 mos. old, well house and 


-_ 


sept?4,2t 


OR SALE.—TRAINED COON DOGS, FOX. 
hounds, squirrel dogs, rabbit a. beagle 





hio. septl0,tf 
OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR THOROUGH- 
ly broken rabbit dog. two English beagle pups, 








OME TRUE BREED OF LIVELY TRAINED 
litle English beagles for sale; also a good 
firsts, six specials and one third. 


R SALE, A NUMBER OF WELL BRED AND 

well broken pointers and setters, also do; 
boarded and broken, satisfaction ss. Ad- 
dress H. B. RICHMOND, Lakeville, . Septz2,tt 


Prize and Pedigree English Mastiffs. 


American gentlemen desirous of purchasing these 
noble dogs should communicate with JAMES 
HUTCHINGS, 25 Gandy street, Exeter, England, 
who has the largest kennel of mastiffs in the world. 


K 9 Breaking Kennels. 
Pointers and setters thoroughly broken for field 
trials or private use. Reference given. W. G 
SMITH, Field Tria! Trainer, Templeville. Md. 


OOK YOUR DOGS FOR THIS SEASON’S 

training on woodcock, partridge and quail, 

commencing am. 1, Fifty dollars for the season. 
D. F. WILBUR, Myricks, Mass. jy9,tf 


Rory O’More Kennels. 
For Sale—Thoroughbred red Irish setter stock, 
full pedigreed. Address with stamp, 
W. N. CALLENDER, Albany, N. Y. 


SETTERS AT $10. 
We have a lot of setters, both dogs and bitches, 
from 6 to 18mos. old, that are fine looking and 
uaranteed not gun shy, and with a fair nose. They 
Eave no pedigree. We will close them out at $10 
each. They are a wonderful bargain. ASSOCIATED 


FANCIERS, 237 South Eighth street, Philadelphia. 
septl7,tf 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE —A BROKEN 
setter 5 yrs. old, retrieves and knows his busi- 
ness. For particulars write RAYMOND RUDD, 


Glenville, Conn. septl7,3t 


R SALE.—HAVING RECENTLY ADDED 
several fine brood bitches to the Landseer 
Kennels of Scotch deerhounds and greyhounds re- 
duced the price of puppies. Some choice ee . 





brood bitch, due to whelp Nov. 12; four black 
$8 each; one 





oct! ,2t 





‘OR SALE.—HIGH PEDIGREE LEMON AND 
white setter dog Loyos (A.K.R. 2355). Dog 





octl,4t 
FOR SALE. 


The finest bred cocker spaniels in America; dogs 














ARRANTED,— ONE VERY HANDSOME, 
evenly marked blue belton dog pup, 5 mos. 


oughly yard broken; will charge, to-ho, retrieve 
Also three handsome, evenly 





Bondhu ex lie B., all trained same as above pup; 


money refunded; full, extended pedigree. Address 
D. A. GOODWIN, JR., Newburyport, Mass. oct1,2t 


R SALE LOW.—VERY HANDSOME YOUNG 
English setter bitch, extra fielder, no faults; 











OR SALE.—COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, BY 
Hornell Jock ex Pauline Markham. Pauline 
Markham is winner of two Ist prizes and one 2d. 
CHAS. H. BAKER, 97 Summer st., boston. octl,2t 


OR SALE.—THE LLEWELLIN BITCH LADY 

Frisk, whelped Aug. 1, 1884, orange and white 

with dark nose and eyes; just right age to shoot 

over this fall; full of hunt,. bold and smart. She 

combines the blood of the finest. For pedigree, 

etc., address H. W. DURGIN, Box 706, ——, a: 
octl ,3t 














Fe SALE, $50 EACH.—ONE RED IRISH SET- 
ter, 2 yrs. old, name Sandy, by Chief; one red 
Irish setter, 3 yrs. old, very staunch. Parties wish- 
ihg to buy can see dogs work. Address E., Box 323, 
Stamford, Conn. oct] ,1t 


| ee SALE.--A GRAND YOUNG POINTER, 3 
mos., by Jimmie (A.K.R. 1589)—Daisy Murdock 
(A.K.R. 1782). Shows great quality for field and 
bench. Price reasonable. GLO. W. McNEIL, JR., 
95 Pacific avenue, Jersey City, N. J. octl,1t 


OR SALE.—A VERY FINE, HANDSOME, 
English setter dog, 244 yrs. old, shows some 
extra good points. Not trained for the field and 
have no time to train him. Price low. E.M. BLISS, 
Spencer, Mass. octl,1t 


R SALE.—ONE BLACK AND WHITE SET- 
ter dog. 2 yrs. old, staunch and all right, or 
will exchange for breechloading shotgun of good 
make. For pa and particulars address W. A. 
ROBINSON, k Box 3, Grafton, Mass. octl,1t 


OR SALE.—TWO ENGLISH PUG BITCHES, 
fine breeders. C. E. LEWIS, Collingwood, 


Ont. oct1,2t 


HREE DOGS AND TWO _ BITCH PUPS, 
whelped Aug. 14, 1885, by Gun (Gladstone— 
May B.) out of Pearl Blue (Royal Blue—Dryad). 
$15 for dogs and $10 for bitches. For full ped 5 
etc., address C . YORK, 9 & 11 Granite Block, 
Bangor, Me, octi,tf 


eee ae KENNELS.—S1. BERNARDS, 
“smooth and rough-coated, of best strains. 
Champion Hermit iu the stud, $50. English pug 


Young Toby, sire of many — winners, fee , 
Fine pups on sale. P. O. Box 94, Lancaster, Mass. 


OR SALE.—MASTIFF DOG BITCH AND PUP- 
ies; also King Charles and Blenheim spaniels 
C. H. MASON, Bay Ridge, Long Island. 


WM. PARHAM, 
Breeder and Trainer of fine hunting ferrets. Write 
for prices. Tyngsboro, Mass. septl0,3mo 


Rough-Coated St. Bernards. 


A few puppies from choice stock for sale. GEO. 
VON SKAL, P.O. Box 3,248, New York. _septl0,4t 


ILL TRAIN FEW DOGS COMING SEASON. 
References given. Write for particulars. 
GEO. H. COMSTOCK, Ivoryton, Conn. septl0,4t 


R SALE.—A HANDSOME BLACK AND 
white native English setter dog, 2i4yrs. old, all 
broken, and a one. Will show him on game. 


Drops to hand and shot. Apply to J. J. SCANLON, 
Fall River, Mass. - septi7,3t 


NY ONE WANTING FIRST-CLASS ENGLISH 

ie pul es modera' e, guar 

anteed: addreee WH, ASHBURNER, 27 North 33th 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. oct, It 
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